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O U and I, my good friend, have often deliberated on the dif- 
* ficulty of writing ſuch a dedication as might gratify the ſelf- 
complacency of a patron, without expoſing the author to the ridicule 
or cenſure of the public; and I think we generally agreed that the 
taſk was altogether impracticable. Indeed, this was one of the few 
ſubjects on which we have always thought in the ſame manner: for, 
notwithſtanding that deference and regard which we mutually pay to 
each other, certain it is, we have often differed, according to the pre- 
dominancy of thoſe different paſſions which frequently warp the opi- 
nion and perplex the underſtanding of the moſt judicious. 

In dedication, as in poetry, there is no medium: for, if any one of 
the human virtues be omitted in the enumeration of the patron's good 
qualities, the whole addreſs is conftrued into an affront, and the writer 
has the mortification to find his praiſe proſtituted to very little purpoſe. 
On the other hand, ſhould he yield to the tranſports of gratitude or 
affection, which is always apt to exaggerate, and produce no more 
than the genuine effuſions of his heart, the world will make no allow- 
ance for the warmth of his paſſion, but aſcribe the praiſe he beſtows ta 
intereſted views and ſordid adulation. 

Sometimes, too, dazzled by the tinſel of a character which he has 
no A to inveſtigate, he pours forth the homage of his admi- 
ration upon ſome falſe Mæcenas, whoſe future conduct gives the lye 
to his eulogium, and involves him in ſhame and confuſion of face. 
Such was the fate of a late ingenious author “, who was ſo often put 
to the bluſh for the undeſerved incenſe he had offered, in the heat of 
an enthuſiaſtick diſpoſition, miſled by popular applauſe, that he had 
reſolved to retract in his laſt will, all the encomiums which he had thus 
re beſtowed, and ſtigmatize the unworthy by name: a lauda- 
le ſcheme of poetical juſtice, the execution of which was fatally pre- 
vented by untimely death. 
Whatever may = been the fate of other dedicators, I, for my 
own part, fit down to write this addreſs, without any apprehenſion of 
diſgrace or diſappointment z becauſe I know you are too well convinced 
of my affection and fincerity, to repine at what I ſhall fay touching 
your character and conduct: and you will do me the juſtice to believe, 
ar _ publick diſtinction is a teſtimony of my particular friendſhip 
and eſteem, 


The author of the Seaſons, 
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Not that I am either inſenſible of your infirmities, or diſpoſed to 
conceal them from the notice of mankind. There are certain foibles 
which can only be cured by ſhame and mortification,; and whether or 
not yours be of that ſpecies, I ſhall have the comfort to think my beſt 
endeavours were uſed for your reformation. 

Know, then, I can deſpiſe your pride, while I honour your integrity; 
and applaud your taſte, while I am ſhocked at your oſtentation. I 
have known you trifling, ſuperficial, and obſtinate in diſpute; meanly 
jealous, and aukwardly reſerved; raſh and haughty in your reſent- 
ments; and coarſe and lowly in your connections. I have bluſhed at 
the weakneſs of your converſation, and trembled at the errors of your 
conduct. Vet, as I own you poſleſs certain good qualities, which 
over- balance theſe defects, and diſtinguiſh you on this occaſion as a 
— for whom I have the moſt perfect attachment and eſteem, you 

ve no cauſe to complain of the indelicacy with which your faults are 
reprehended ; and as they are chiefly the exceſſes of a ſanguine diſpoſi- 
tion and looſeneſs of thought, impatient of caution or controul, you 
may, hus ſtimulated, watch over your own intemperance and infirmity, 

ith redoubled vigilance and conſideration, and for the future profit 
by e ſeverity of my reproof. : 

Theſe, however, are not the only motives that induce me to trouble 
vou with this publick application. I muſt not only perform my duty 
to my friends, but alſo diſcharge the debt I owe to my own intereſt, 
We live in a cenſorious age; and an author cannot take too much pre- 
caution to anticipate the prejudice, miſapprehenſion, and temerity, of 
malice, — and preſumption. 

I therefore think it incumbent upon me to give ſome previous inti- 
mation of the plan which I have executed in the ſubſequent performance, 

at I may not be condemned upon partial evidence; and to whom 
ap. I with more propricty appeal in my explanation, than to you, 
who are ſo well acquainted with all the ſentiments and emotions of my 
breaſt ? 

A novel is a large diffaſed picture, comprehending the characters of 
life, diſpoſed in different groupes, and exhibited in various attitudes, 
for the purpoſes of an uniform plan, and general occurrence, to which 
every individual figure is ſubſervient. But this plan cannot be executed 
with propriety, probability, or ſucceſs, without a principal perſonage 
to attract the attention, unite the incidents, unwind the clue of the la- 
byrinth, and at laſt cloſe the ſcene by virtue of his own importance. 

Almot all the heroes of this kind, who have hitherto ſucceeded on 
the Engliſh ſtage, are characters of tranſcendent worth, conducted 
through the viciffitudes of fortune, to that goal of happineſs, which 
ever ought to be the repoſe of extraordinary deſert, Yet the ſame 
principle by which we rejoice at the remuneration of merit, will 
teach us to reliſh the diſgrace and diſcomfiture of vice, which is always 
an example of extenſive uſe and influence, becauſe it leaves a deep im- 
preſſion of terror upon the minds of thoſe who were not confirmed in the 
purſuit of morality and virtue, and while the balance wavers, enables 
the right ſcale to preponderate. | : 

In the drama, Which is a more limited field of invention, the chief 
perſonage is often the object of our deteſtation and abhorrence; and we 
are as well pleaſed to ſee the wicked ſchemes of à Richard blaſted, and 
the perſidy of a Maſkwell expoſed, as to behold a Bevil happy, and an 
Edward victorious. he 
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The impulſes of fear, which is the moſt violent and intereſting of all 
the paſſions, remain longer than any other upon the memory; and 
for one that is allured to virtue by the contemplation of that peace and 
happineſs which it beſtows, an hundred are deterred from the practice 
of vice, by that infamy and puniſhment to which it is liable, from the 
laws and regulations of mankind. 

Let me not, therefore, be condemned for having choſen my princi- 
pal character from the purlieus of treachery and fraud, when I declare 
my purpoſe is to ſet him up as a beacon for the benefit of the unexpe- 
rienced and unwary, who from the peruſal of theſe Memoirs, may learn 
to avoid the manifold ſnares with which they are continually ſurrounded 
in the paths of life; while thoſe who heſitate on the brink of iniquity, 
may be terrified from plunging into that irremeable gulph, by ſurvey- 
ing the deplorable fate of Ferdinand Count Fathom. 

hat the mind might not be fatigued, nor the imagination diſguſted 
by a ſucceſſion of vicious objects, I have endeavoured to refreſh the at- 
tention with occaſional incidents of a different nature; and raiſed up a 
virtuous character, in oppoſition to the adventurer, with a view to a- 
muſe the fancy, engage the affection, and form a ſtriking contraſt, 
which might heightea the expreſſion, and give a relief to the moral of 
the whole. 

If I have not ſucceeded in my endeavours to unfold the myſteries of 
fraud, to inſtruct the ignorant, and entertain the vacant; if I. have 
failed in my attempts to ſubject folly to ridicule, and vice to indigna- 
tion; to rouze the ſpirit of mirth, wake the ſoul of compaſſion, and 
touch the ſecret ſprings that move the heart: I have at leaſt adorned 
virtue with honour and applauſe; branded iniquity with reproach and 
ſhame, and carefully avoided every hint or expreſſion which could give 
umbrage to the molt delicate reader ; circumſtances which (whatever 
may ” my fate with the public) will with you always operate in fa- 
your of, 


Dear Sir, 


Your very affectionate 


Friend and ſervant, 


T. SMoLLETT. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST, fx xa 


CHAT. I 


SOME SAGE ORSERVATIONS THAT 
NATURALLY INTRODUCE OUR 
IMPORTANT HISTORY, 


ARDINAL De Retz 
very judiciouſlly obſerves, 
C that all hiſtorians muſt of 
neceſſity be ſubject to miſ- 
takes, in explaining the 
motives of thoſe actions 
they record, unleſs they derive their 
intelligence from the candid confeſſion 
of the perſon whoſe character they re- 
preſent ; and that, of conſequence, eve- 
ry man of importance ought to write 
his own memoirs, provided he has ho- 
neſty enough to tell the truth, without 
ſuppreſſing any circumſtance that may 
tend to the information of the reader. 
This, however, is a requiſite that, I am 
afraid, would be very rarely found 
among the number of thoſe who ex- 
hibit their own portraits to the publick : 
indeed, will venture to ſay, that how 
upright ſoever a man's intentions may 
be, be will, in the performance of ſuch 
a taſk, be ſometimes miſled by his own 
phantaſy, and repreſent objects as they 
appeared to him through the miſts of 
prejudice and paſſion. 
An unconcerned reader, when he 
peruſes the hiſtory of two competitors, 
who lived two thouſand years ago, or 
who, perhaps, never had exiſtence, ex- 
cept in the imagination of the author, 
cannot help intereſting himſelf in the 


S 


diſpute, and eſpouſing one ſide of the 
conteſt, with all the zeal of a warm ad- 
herent. What wonder, then, that we 
ſhould be heated in our own concerns, 
review our actions with the ſame ſelf 
approbation that they had formerly ac- 
quired, and recommend them to the 


world with all the enthuſiaſm of pater- 


nal affection? 

Suppoſing this to be the caſe, it was 
lucky for the cauſe of hiftorical truth, 
that ſo many pens have been drawn by 
writers, who could not be ſuſpected of 
ſuch partialityz and that many great 
perſonages, among the ancients as well 
as moderns, either would not, or could 
yot, entertain the public with their own 
memoirs. From this want of inclina- 
tion or capacity to write, in our hero 
himſelf, the undertaking is now left to 
me, of tranſmitting to poſterity the 
remarkable adventures of Ferdinand 
Count Fathom; and by that time the 
reader ſhall have glanced over the ſub- 
ſequent ſheets, I doubt not, but he will 
bleſs God, that the adventurer was not 
his own hiſtorian. 

This mirrour of modern chivalry was 
none of thoſe who owe their dignity to 
the circumſtances of their birth, and 
are conſecrated from the cradle for the 
purpoſes of greatneſs, merely becauſe 
they are the accidental children of 
wealth. He was heir to no viſible pa- 
trimony, unleſs we reckon a robuſt con- 
ſtitution, a tolerable appearance, and 
an uncommon capacity, as the advan- 
tages of inheritance, If the compa- 

rilon 
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8 . 
riſon obtains in this point of conſidera- 
tion, he was as much as any man in- 
debted to his parents; and pity it was, 
that in the ſequel of his fortune, he 
never had an opportunity of manifeſting 
his filial gratitude and regard. From 
this agreeable a& of duty to his fire, 
and all thoſe tenderneſſes that _ 8 
procally enjoyed betwixt the father a 
the — hos unhappily excluded by 
a ſmall circumſtance; at which, how- 
ever, he was never heard to repine, In 
ſhort, had he been brought forth in the 
fabulous ages of the world, the nature 
of his origin might have turned to his 
account; he might, like other heroes 
of antiquity, have laid claim to divine 
extraction, without running the riſk 
of being claimed by any earthly father ; 
not that his parents had any reaſon to 
difown or renounce their offspring, or 
that there was any thing preternatural 
in the circumſtances of his generation 
and birth; on the contrary, he was 
from the beginning a child of promiſing 
and in due courſe of nature, 
whhered into the world amidſt a whole 
of witneſſes: but, that he was 
— 2 by no mortal fire, ſolely 
| rom the uncertainty of his 
mother, whoſe affections were fo diſ- 
fipated among a number of admirers, 
that ſhe could never pitch upon the per- 
fon from whoſe loins our hero ſprung. 

Over and above this important doubt, 

under which he was begotten, other 
icularities attended his birth, and 
to mark him out as ſomething 
uncommon among the ſons of men. 
He was brought forth in a waggon, and 
might be ſaid to be literally a native of 
two different countries; for, though 
he firſt ſaw the light in Holland, he was 
not born till after the carriage arrive 
in Flanders; fo that all theſe extraor- 
dinary circumſtances conſidered, the 
maſk of determining to what govern- 
ment he naturally owed allegiance, 
would be at leaſt as difficult, as that of 
aſcertaining the ſo much conteſted birth - 
place of Homer. 

Certain it is, the count's mother was 
an Engliſhwoman, who, after having 
been five times a widow in one cam- 
paign, was, in the laſt year of the re- 
nowned Marlborough s command, num - 


bered among the baggage of the allied 


army, which ſhe fill. accompanied, 
through pure benevolence of ſpirit, ſup- 


ying. the ranks with the refreſhing: 


cams of choice geneva, and accom- 
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modating individuals with clean linen, 
as the emergency of their occaſions re- 
quired. Nor was her philanthropy al- 
together confined to ſuch miniſtration 
ſhe abounded with the milk of human 
© kindneſs,* which flowed plentifully 
among her fellow-creatures; and to 
every ſon of Mars who cultivated her 
favour, ſhe liberally diſpenſed her ſmiles, 
in order to ſweeten the toils and dangers 
of the field. 

And here it will not be amiſs to an- 
ticipate the remarks of the reader, who, 
in the chaſtity and excellency of his con- 
ception, may poſſibly exclaim, Good 
© Heaven! will theſe authors never re- 
form their imaginations, and lift their 
ideas from the obſcene objects of low 
© life? Muſt the publick be again diſ- 
« guſted with the grovelling adventures 
* of a waggon ? Will no writer of ge- 
* nius draw his pen in the vindication 
© of taſte, and. entertain us with the 
* agreeable characters, the dignified con- 
« verſation, the poignant repartee, in 
© ſhort, the genteel comedy of the po- 
© lite world ? 

Have a little patience, gentle, deli- 
cate, ſublime critic; you, I doubt not, 
are one of thoſe conſummate connoife 
ſeurs, who, in their puri fications, let 
humour evaporate, while they endea- 
vour to preſerve decorum, and poliſh 
wit, ont) the edge of it is quite wore 
off: or, perhaps of that claſs, who, in 
the ſapience of taſte, are diſguſted with 
thoſe very flavours, in the productions 
of their own country, which have yield - 
ed infinite del-Ctation to their faculties, 
when imported from another chime z and 
damn an author in deſpite of all prece- 
dent and preſeription. Who extol the 
writings of Petronius Arbiter, read with 
rapture the amorous ſallies of Ovid's 
pen, and chuckle over the ſtory of Lu- 
cian's Aſs ; A it a modern author 
preſumes to relate the progreſs of a ſim- 
ple intrigue, are ſhocked at the inde- 
cency and immorality of the ſcene; wha 
delight in following Guzman D' Alfa- 
rache, through all the mazes of ſqualid 
beggaryz who with pleaſure accompany; 
Don Quixote and his ſquire, in the 
loweſt paths of fortune ; Who are di- 
verted with the adventures of Scarron's 
ragged troop of ſtrollers, ant high 
entertained with the ſervile ſituations 
Gil Blas; yet, when a character in hors 
ble life occaſionally occurs in a per- 
formance of our own- growth, exclamy 
with an air of diſguſt, « Was ever any 


© thing 
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t thing ſo mean! Sure, this writer muſt 
« have been very converſant with the 
« loweſt ſcenes of life :* who, when 
Swift or Pope repreſents a coxcomb in 
the act of ſwearing, ſcruple not to laugh 
at the ridiculous execrations; but in a 
leſs reputed author, condemn the uſe of 
ſuch profane expletives z who eagerly 
explore the jakes of Rabelais, for amule- 
ment, and even extract humour from 
the Dean's deſcription of a lady's dreſſ- 
ing- room; yet, in a production of theſe 
days, unſtamped with ſuch venerable 
names, vill ſtop their noſes with all the 
ſigns of loathing and abhorrence, at a 
bare mention of the China chamber pot: 
who applaud Catullus, Juvenal, Per- 
ſius, and Lucan, for their * in laſh- 
ing the greateſt names of antiquity z 
yet, when a Britiſh ſatiriſt, of this ge- 
neration, has courage enough to call in 
queſtion the talents of a pſeudo-patron, 
in power, accuſe him of inſolence, ran- 
cour, and ſcurrility. | 

If ſuch you be, courteous reader, I 
ſay again, have a little patience; for 
your entertainment we are about to 
write. Our hero ſhall, with all con- 
venient diſpatch, be gradually ſublimed 
into thoſe ſplendid connexions of which 


you are enamoured ; and God forbid,. 


that in the mean time, the nature of his 
extraction ſhould turn to his prejudice, 
in a land of freedom like this, where 
individua!s are every day ennobled in 
conſequence of their own qualifications, 
without the leaſt retroſpective regard to 
the rank or merit of their anceſtors ! 
Yes, refined reader, we are haſtening 
to that goal of perfection, where ſatire 
dares not ſhew her face; where nature 
is caſtigated, almoſt even to ſtill life; 
whiere — turns changeling, and 
flavers in an inſipid grin; where wit is 
volatilized intoa mere vapour; where de- 
cency, diveſted of all ſubſtance, hovers 
about like a fantaſtick ſhadow ; where 
the ſalt. of genius, eſcaping, leaves no- 
thing but pure and ſimple phlegm; and 
the inoffenſive pen for ever drops the 
mild manna of ſoul- ſweetening praiſe. 


CHAP. II. 


A SUPERFICIAL VIEW OF OUR HE- 
RO'S INFANCY. 


AVING thus beſpoken the indul- 
1 gence of our gueſts, let us now 
produce the particulars of our entertain» 


ment, and ſpeedily conduct our adven- 
turer through the * of infancy, which 
ſeldom teems with intereſting incidents. 

As the occupations of his mother 
would not conveniently permit her to 
ſuckle this her firſt born at her own 
breaſt, and thoſe happy ages were now 
no more, in which the charge of nurſ- 
ing a child might be left to the next 
goat or ſhe-wolf, ſhe reſolved to im- 
prove upon the ordinances of nature, 
and foſter him with a juice much more 
energick than the milk of goat, wolf, 
or woman ; this was no other than that 
delicious nectar, which, as we have al- 
ready hinted, ſhe fo cordially diſtributed 
from a ſmall caſk that hung before her, 
depending from her ſhoulders by a lea- 
thern zone. Thus determined, ere he 
was yet twelve days old, ſhe encloſed 
him in a canvas knapſack, which bei 
adjuſted to her neck, fell down upon 
her back, and balanced the cargo that 
reſted on her boſom. 

There are not wanting thoſe who af- 
firm, that while her double charge was 
carried about in this ſituation, her ca 
was furniſhed with a long and flender 
flexible tube, which, n the chiid 
began to be clamorous, the conveyed 
into his mouth, and ftraight he ſtilled 
himſelf with ſucking. But this we con- 
ſider as an extravagant aſſertion of thoſe 
who mix the marvellous in all their nar- 
rations, becauſe we cannot conceive how 
the tender organs of an infant could di- 

eſt ſuch a fiery beverage, which never 
fails to diſcompoſe the conſtitutions of 
the moſt hardy and robuſt. We there- 
fore conclude, that the uſe of this pota- 
tion was more reſtrained, and that it 
was, with {imple element, diluted into a 
compoſition adapted to his taſte and 
years. Be this as it will, he certainly 
was indulged in the uſe of it to ſuch a 
degree, as would have effectually ob- 
ſtructed his future fortune, had not he 
been happily cloyed with the repetition 
of the ſame fare, for which he conceived 
the utmoſt deteitation and abhorrence, 
rejecting it with loathing and diſguſt : 
like thoſe choice ſpirits, who, haviog 
been crammed with religion in their 
childhood, renounce it in their youth, 
among other abſurd prejudices of edu- 
cation. | 

While he thus dangled in a ftate of 
ſuſpenſion, a German trooper was tran- 
ſiently ſmit with the charms of his 
mother apodiſtcncd to his honourable 

addreſſes, 
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addreſſes, and once more received the 
flken bonds of matrimony ; the cere- 
mony having been performed, as uſual, 
at the drum-head. The lady had no 


| fooner taken poſſeſſion of her new name, 


than ſhe beſtowed it upon her ſon, who 
was thenceforward diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Ferdinand De Fadom : 
nor was the huſband offended at this 
preſumption in his wife, which he not 
only conſidered as a proof of her affec- 
tion and eſteem, but alſo as a compli- 
ment, by which he might in time ac- 
quire the credit of being the real father 
of ſuch an hopeful child. 
Notwithſtanding this new engage- 
ment with a foreigner, our hero's mo- 
ther ſtill exerciſed the virtues of her call- 
ing among the Engliſh troops; ſo much 
was ſhe biaſſed by that laudable par- 
tiality, which, as Horace obſerves, the 
zatate ſolum generally inſpires; indeed 
this inclination was enforced by another 
reaſon, that did not fail to influence her 
coududt in this particular: all her know- 
ledge of the High Dutch language con- 
lifted in fome words of traffick, abſo- 
lately neceſſary for the practice of her 
vocation ; together with ſundry oaths 


and terms of reproach, that kept her 


cuſtomers in awe ; ſo that, except among 
her own countrymen, ſhe could not in- 
dulge that propenſity to converſation, for 
whach ſhe had been remarkable from her 
earlieſt years. Nor did this inſtance of 
her affect ion fail of turning to her ac- 
count in the ſequel. She was promoted 
to the office of cook to a regimental meſs 
of officers; and before the peace of 
Utrecht, was actually in pofſ-fſion of a 
ſuttling - tent, pitched for the accommo- 
dation of the gentlemen in the army. 
Meanwhile, Ferdinand improved. a- 


pun in the accompliſhments of intancy; 
$ 


beauty was coni{picuous, and his 
vigour fo uncommon, that he was with 
juſtice likened unto Hercules in the cra- 
dle. The friends of his father-in-law 
dandled him on their knees, while he 
— with their whiſkers; and before 
was thirteen months old, taught him 

to fuck brandy impregnated with gun- 
powder, through the touch-houle Gi a 
piſtol. At the fame time, be was ca- 
refled by divers ſerjeants of the Britiſh 


army, who ſeverally and in ſccret con- 


templated his qualifications with a fa- 


ther's pride, excited by the artful de- 
claranon with which the mother had 


fattered each apart, 


Soon as the war was (for her unhap- 
pily) concluded, ſhe, as in duty bound, 
followed her huſband into Bohemia; 
and his regiment being ſent into garri- 
ſon at Prague, ſhe opened a cabaret in 
that city, which was frequented by a 
good many gueſts of the Scotch and 
Iriſh nations, who were devoted to the 
exerciſe of arms in the ſervice of the 
Emperor. It was by this communica- 
tion that the Engliſh tongue became 
vernacular to young Ferdinand; who, 
without, ſuch opportunity, would have 
been a ſtranger to the language of his 
forefathers, in ſpite of all his mother's 
loquacity and elocution: though it muſt 
be owned, for the credit of her mater- 
nal care, that ſhe let ſlip no occaſion of 
making it familiar to his ear and con- 
ception ; for, even at thoſe intervals in 
which ſhe could find no perſon to e 
on the altercation, ſhe uſed to hold forth 
in earneſt ſoliloquies upon the ſubje& 
of her own ſituation, giving vent to 
many opprobrious invectives againſt her 
huſband's country, between which and 
old England ſhe 4 many odious com- 
pariſons; and prayed without ceaſin 
that Europe might ſpeedily be D. 


in a general war, ſo as that ſne might 


have ſome chance of re- enjoying the 
pleaſures and emoluments of a Flanders 
campaign. 


CH AP. II. 


HE Is INITIATED IN A MILITARY, 
LIFE, AND HAS THE GOOD ro- 
TUNE TO ACQUIRE A GENEROUS 
PATRON, 


HILE ſhe wearied Heaven 
with theſe petitions, the flame 
of war broke out between the houſes of 
Ottoman and Auſtria, and the emperor 


ſent forth an, into Hungary, un- 
der the auſpices e Prince 
Eugene. On ae of this expedi- 


tion, the mother dur hero on up 
houſe-kgepings: earfully follow- 
ed her&uſtomers and huſband into the 
field; Having firſt provided herſelf with 
ſtore of theſe commodities, in which 
ſhe had formerly merchandized. Al- 
though the hope of profit might in ſome, 
meaſure affect her determination, one 
of the chief motives for her viſiting the 
frontiers of Turky, was the deſire of 
initiating her ſon in the rudiments of 


his 
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bis education, which ſhe now thought 
high time to inculcate, he being, at this 


period, in the ſixth year of his age; he 


was accordingly conducted to the camp, 
which ſhe conſidered as the moſt con- 
ſummate ſchool of life, and propoſed 
for the ſcene of his 1fiftruRtion z and in 
this academy he had not continued 
many werks, when he was an eye-wit- 
nels of that famous victory, which, 
with fixty thouſand men, the Imperial 
eneral obtained over an army of one 
Ronde and fifty thouſand Turks. 

His father-in-law was engaged, and 
his mother would not be idle on this 
She was a perfect millreſs of 
all the camp qualifications, and thought 
it a duty incumbent on her, to contri- 
bure all that lay in her power, towards 
diſtreſſing the enemy: with theſe ſenti- 
ments ſhe hoyered about the ſkirts of 
the army, and the troops were no ſoon- 
er employed in the purſuit, than ſhe 
began to traverſe the field of battle 
with a poignard and a bag, in order to 
conſult her own intereſt, annoy the 
foe, and exerciſe her humanity at the 
ſame time. -In ſhort, ſhe had, with 
amazing proweſs, delivered ſome fifty 
or three icore diſabled Muſſulmen of the 
pain under which they groaned, and 
made a comfortable booty of the ſpoils 
of the flain, when her eycs were at- 
tracted by the rich attire of an Imperial 
officer, who lay bleeding on the plain, 
to all appearance in the agonies of 
death, 

She could not, in her heart, refuſe that 
favour to a friend and chriſtian, the had 
ſo compaſſionately beſtowed upon ſo ma- 
ny enemies and infidels, and therefore 
drew near with the ſovereign remedy, 
which ſhe had already adminiſtered with 
ſuch ſucceſs, As ſhe approached this 
deplorable 5 of pity, her ears were 
ſurprized wich an gjaculation in the 
Engliſh tongue, which he fervently pro- 
nounced, though with a weak and lan- 

wid voice, recommending his ſoul to 

od, and his family to the protection 
of Heaven. Our Amazon's purpoſe » as 
faggered by this providential incident; 
the Jannd of her native language, fo 
unexpettedly heard, and fo pathetically 
delivered, had a ſurprizing effect upon 
her imagination; and the faculty of ge- 
flection did not forfake her in ſuch 
emergency: thcugh ſhe could not re- 
collect the features of this unhappy 


officer, ſhe concluded, from bis ap; car 
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ance, that he was ſome perſon of di- 
ſtinftion in the ſervice, and foreſaw. 
reater advantage to herſelf in attempt- 
ing to preſerve his life, than ſhe could 
poſſibly reap from the execution of her 
firſt reſolve. If,“ faid the to herſelf, 
© I can find means of conveying him 
© to his tent alive, he cannot but in 
« conſcience acknowledge my humanity 
* with ſome conſiderable recompence z 
and ſhould he chance to ſurvive his 
* wounds, I have every thing to expe& 
from his gratitude and power & 

Fraught with theſe prudential ſug- 
geſtions, ſhe drew near the unfortunate 
ttranger, and in a ſoftened accent of 
pity and condolance, queſtioned him 
concerning his name, condition, and 
the nature of his miſchance, at the ſame 
time making a gentle tender of her ſer- 
vice, Agreeably ſurprized to hear him- 
ſelf accoſted in ſuch a manner, by a 
perſon whoſe equipage ſeemed to pro- 
miſe far other Dorn he thanked her 
in the moſt grateful terms for her hu- 
manity, with the appellation of kind 
countrywoman; gave her to underfland 
that he was colonel of a regiment of 
horſe; that he had fallen in conſequence 
of a ſhot he received in his breaſt, at 
the beginning of the action; and finally 
intreated her to procure ſome carriage 
on which he might be removed to his 
tent. Perceiving him faint and ex- 
hauſted with loſs of blood, ſhe raiſed 
up his head, and treated him with that 
cordial which was her conſtant compa- 
nion : at that inſtant, eſpying a ſmall 
body of huſſars returning to the camp 
with the plunder they had taken, ſhe 
invoked their aſſiſtance, and they forth+ 
with carried the officer to his own quat- 
ters, where his wound was dreſſed; and 
his preſerver carefully tended him un- 
til his recovery was compleated. 

In return for theſe good offices, this 
gentleman, who was originally of Scot - 
land, rewarded her for the preſent with 
great liberality, aſſured her of bis influ- 
.ence in promoting her ' huſband, and 
took upon himſelt the charge of young 
Ferdinand's education + the boy was 
immediately taken into his protection, 
and entered as a trooper in his own re- 
giment; but his good intentions to- 
wards his father-in-law, were fruſtrated 
by the death of the German, who, in a 
few days after this diſpoſition, was ſhot 
in the trenches before Temiſwaer.. 
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ſugal affliction with which it invaded 
lady's quiet, would have involved 
her in infinite difficulty and diftreſs, 
with regard to her temporal concerns, 
by leaving her unprotected in the midſt 
ftrangers, had not ſhe been thus 


— j | —_— with an effee · 
patron in the colonel, who was 
known by the appellation of Count 
Melvil. He no ſooner ſaw her, by 
death of her huſband, detached 
om all perſonal connections with a 
military life, than he propoſed that ſhe 
mould quit her occupation in the camp, 
and retire to his habitation in the city 
of Preſburg, where ſhe would be en- 
tertained in eaſe and plenty during the 
remaining part of her natural "iſe: 
with all due acknowledgments of his 
— 7 ſhe begged to be excuſed 
em 5 his propoſal, alledging 

the was fo much accuſtomed to her pre- 
ſent of life, and fo much devoted 
to the Tervice of the ſoldiery, that ſlie 
—_ never be happy in retirement, 

Hile the troops of any prince in Chriſ- 
tendom kept the field. 

The count finding her determined to 
proſecute her ſcheme, repeated his pro- 
miſe of befriend:ng her upon all oc- 
cuſtons; and in the mean time, admit- 
ted Ferdinand into the number of his 
domeſticks, refolving that he ſhould be 
brought wp in attendance vpon his o 
fon, who was 2 boy of the ſame age. 
He kept him, bowever, in his tent, un- 
Hl he ſhould have an opportunity of 


- reviſſting his family in perſon ; and be- 


Yore ' that occafion offered, two whole 
years elapſed, during which, the illuf- 
trious Prince 2 gained the cele 
brated battle of Belgrade, and after- 
wards made huaſelf thatter of that im- 
portant frontier, © * 


CHAP. Iv. 


wis WoTRER'S PROWESS Aub 


DEATH, TOGEFHER,WITH SOME 
INSTANCES OF HIS OWN SAGA- 
Sir. 


T would have been impoſſible for 
the mother of our adventurer, ſuch 

as the hath been deſcribed, to ſit quiet- 
in her tent, while fuck an heroick 
was acting. She was no fooner 

ited of the general's intention to 


l the exemy, than fie, 28 ulual, 
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packed up her moveables in a wiggen, 
which ſhe committed to the care of a 
peaſant in the neighbourhood, and = 
herſelf in motion with the troops; big 
with the expectation of = Pon + that 
part, in which (he had formerly ac- 
quitted herſelf ſo much to her advan- 
fage. Nay, ſhe by this time looked upon 
her own preſence as a certain omen of 
ſucceſs to the cauſe which ſhe eſpouſ- 
ed.; and in their march to battle, actu- 
ally encouraged the ranks with repeated 
declarations, importing, that ſhe had 
been eye-witnels of. ten deciſive engage- 
ments, ih all of which her friends had 
been victorious, and imputing ſuch un- 
common good fortune to fome ſuper- 
natural quality inherent in her perſon. 
Whether or not this confidence con - 
tributed to the fortune of the day, by 
inſpiring the ſoldiers to an uncommon 
pitch of courage and reſolution, I ſhall 
not pretend to determine: but, certain 


it is, the victory began from that quar- 


ter in which ſhe had poſted herſelf; and 
no corps in the army behaved with ſuch 
intrepidity as that, which was mani- 
felted by thoſe who were favoured with 
her admonitions and example; for, 

not only expoſed her perſon to the ene- 
my's fire, with the indifference and de- 
liberation of a veteran, but ſhe is ſaid 
to have atchieved a very conſpicuous 
exploit by the proweſs of her ſingle 
arm. The extremity of the line to 
which ſhe had attached herſelf, being 
aſſaulted in flank by a body of the ſpahis, 
wheeled about, in order to ſuſtain the 
charge, 'and received them with ſuch a 
ſeaſonable fire, as brought a great num- 
ber of turbans to the ground ; among 
thoſe who fell, was one of the chiefs, 


or aga's, who had advanced before the 


reſi with a view to fignalize his va- 
ur. oy | 

Our Engliſh Penthefilea no ſooner 
ſaw this 'Turkiſh leader drop, than, 
rick with the magnificence of his 
own and horſe's trappings, ſhe ſpruny 
forward to ſeize them as her prize, and 
found the aga not dead, though in 2 
good meaſure diſabled by his misfor- 


tune, which was entirely owing to the 


weight of his horſe, that, having been 
killed by a muſket-ball, lay upon his 
+ ſo that he could not diſengage hinv- 
felt. Nevertheleſs, perceiving the i- 
rago approach with fell intent, he hr an- 
diſhed his ſcymitar, and tried to inti- 
midate his aſſailant with a moſt horrible 
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yell of a diſmounted cavalier, though 
enforced with a hideous ferocity of coun- 
tenance, and the menacing geſtures 
with which he waited her approach, 
that could intimidate ſuch an undaunt- 
ed ſhe campaigner ; ſhe ſaw him writh- 
ing in the agonies of a ſituation from 
which he could not move; and, run- 
ning towards him with the nimbleneſs 
and intrepidity of a Camilla, deſcribed 
a ſemicircle in the progrels of her aſ- 
ſault, and attacking him on one fide, 
plunged her well-tried dagger in his 
throat. The ſhades of death encom- 
paſſed him, his life blood iſſued at the 
wound, he fell prone upon the earth, 


he bit the duſt, and having thrice in- 


voked the name of Alla, itraight ex- 
pired. 

While his deſtiny was thus fulfilled, 
his followers began to reel; they ſeem- 
ed diſmayed at the fate of their chief, be- 
held their companions droplike the leaves 
in autumn, and ſuddenly halted in the 
midſt of their career. The Imperialiſts 
obſerving the confuſion of the enemy, 


redoubled their fire; and railing a dread- 


ful ſhout, advanced in order to improve 
the advantage they had gained: the 
ſpahis durſ not wait the ſhock of ſuch 
an encounter; they wheeled to the right 
about, and clapping ſpurs to their horſes, 
fled in the utmoſt diſorder. This was 
actually the circumſtance that turned the 
icale of battle, The Auſtrians. pur - 
ſued their good fortune with uncom- 
mon impetuoſity, and in a few minutes 
left the field clear for the mother of our 
hero, who was ſuch an adept. in the 
art of (tripping, that in the twinkling 


of an eye, the bodies of the aga and his 


Arabian lay naked to the ikin. It 
would have been happy for ber, had 
ſhe been contented with theſe firit- 
ſruits, reaped from the fortune of the 
day, and retired with her ſpoils, which 
were not inconſiderable; but, intoxicated 
with the glory ſhe had won, inticed by 
the glittering capariſons that lay ſcat- 
tered on the plain, and, without d. ubt, 
ompted by the ſecret inſtinct of her 
ate, ſhe relolved to ſeize opportuvity 
by the forelock, and once for all inyem- 
nity herſelf for the many fatigues, ha» 
zarde, and forrows, ſhe had under - 
gone. ä 
Thus determined, ſhe reconnoitred the 
field, and practiſed her addreſs fo ſuc · 
celsfully, that in leſs than half an hour 


exclamation: but it was not the diſmal 
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ſhe was loaded with ermine and em- 
broidery, and diſpoſed to retreat with 
her burden, when her regards were ſo- 
licited by a ſplendid bundle, which the 
deſcried at Lon diſtance lying on the 
ground. This was no other than an 
unhappy officer of huſſars ; who, after 
having had the good fortune to take 
a Turkiſh ſtandard, was deſperately 
wounded in the thigh, and obliged to 
quit his horſe ; finding himielf in ſuch 
a helpleſs condition, be had wrapped 
his acquiſition round his body, that 
whatever might happen, he and his gla- 
ry (ſhould not be parted ; and thus ſhroud 
ed among the dying and the deed, be 
had obſerved the progreſs of our he» 
roine, who ſtalked about the field, like 
another Atropos, finiſhing, wherever 
ſhe came, the work of death. He did 
not at all doubt, that he himiels wawld 
be viſited in the courſe of her peregrinas 
tions, and therefore provided tar her re- 
ception, with a piſtel ready cooked in 
his hand, while he lay perdue, beneath 
his coveit, in all appearance bereft «af 
life. He was not deceived in his prag · 
yoſtick ; ſhe no ſooner eyed the golden 
creſcent, than inflamed with eyriolty af 
cupidity, ſhe directed thitherward her 
keps, and diſcerning the carcaſe of & 
man, from which, ſhe theught, there 
would be a neceſſity for diſengaging its 
ſhe lifted up her weapon, in order 49 
make ſure of her pure hate ; and in the 
very initant of diſcharging her blows 
received a brace of bullets in her brain. 
Thus ended the mortal pilgrimage of 
this modern Amazon ; who, in point of 
courage, was not inferior to Semiramis. 
Tomyris, Zenobia, Thaleſtris, or any 
boaſted heroine of ancient times. It can- 
not be ſuppoſed that this cataſtrophe 
made a very deep impreſſion upon the 
mind of young Ferdinand, who had just 
then attained the ninth year of his age, 
and been for a conſiderable time weaned 
from her maternal careſſes ; eſpecially, 
as he felt no wants nor grievances in 
the family of the count, who favoured 
him with a particular ſhare of indul- 
gence, becauſe he 5 in him a 
ſpirit of docility, inſinuution. and laga- 
city, far ahove his years. He did not, 
however, fail to lament the untimely 
fate of his mother, with ſuch filial ex- 
preſſions of ſorrow, as ſtill more inti- 
mately recommended him to his patron t 
who bting himſelf a man of extrapigt- - 
nary * upon the buy 
2 25 
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ns a prodigy of natural affection, and 
foreſaw in RM future ſervices a fund of 
gratitude and attachment, -that could 
not fail to render him a valuable acqui- 
fition to his family. 
In his own country he had often ſeen 
conngRions of that ſort, which having 
been planted in the infancy of the adhe- 
rent, had grown up to 4 ſurprizing pitch 
of fidelity and friendſhip, that no temp- 
tation could bias, and no danger diſ- 
ſolve. He therefore rejoiced in the hope 
of ſeeing his own ſon accommodated 
with ſuch a faithful attendant, in the 
perſon of young Fathom, on whom he 
reſolved to 'beſtow the ſame education 
he had planned for the other, though 
con in ſuch a manner as ſhould be 
foitable to the ſphere in which he was 
ordained to move. In conſequence of 
theſe determinations, our young adven- 
turer led a very eaſy life, in quality of 
page to the count, in whoſe tent he lay 
„ — a pallet, cloſe to his field bed, and 
8 diverted him with his childiſh prat- 
fle in the Engliſh tongue, which the 
more ſeldom his maſter had occaſion to 
228 the more delighted to hear. 
n the exerciſe of his function, the boy 
"was incredibly aſſiduous and alert; far 
from neglecting the little particulars of 
his duty, and embarking in the miſ- 
chievous amuſements of the children be- 
longing to the camp, he was always 
diligent, ſedate, bly officious, and 
anticipating z and, in the whole of his 
behaviour, ſeemed to expreſs the moſt 
vigilant ſenſe of his patron's goodneſs 
and generoſity; nay, to ſuch a degree 
had theſe ſentiments, in all appearance, 
operated upon his reflection, that one 
morning while he ſuppoſed the count 
aſteep, be ſoftly to his bedſide, 
and gently kiſhong his hand, which hap- 
ened to be uncovered, pronounced, in 
à low voice, a moſt fervent prayer in 
his behalf, beſeeching Heaven to ſhower 
down bleſſings upon him, as the widow's 
friend and the orpan's father. This 
benediction was not loft upon the count, 
who thanced to be awake, and heard it 
with admiration z but, what rivetted 
Ferdinand in bis good graces,' was a 
diſcovery that -our youth made, while 
his maſter was upon duty jn the trenches 
before Belgrade. Rh 8" 


To foot ſoldiers ſtanding ſentry near 


the door of the tent, were captivated with 


the fight of ſome valuable moveables be- 
Jonging to it z and ſuppoſing, in their 


bh 


great wiſdom, that the city of Belgrade 
was too well fortified tobe taken during 
that campaign, they came to a reſolution 
ot withdrawing themſelves from theſevere 
ſervice of the trenches, by deſerting to 
the enemy, after they ſhould have rifled 
Count Melville's tent cf the furniture by 
which they were ſo powerfully allured. 
The particulars of this plan were con- 
certed in the French language, which, 
they imagined, would ſcreen them from 
all riſk of being detected, in caſe they 
ſhould be overheard ;z though, as there 
was no living creature in fight, they 
had no reaſon to believe that any perſon 
was privy to their converſation. Never- 


theleſs, they were miſtaken in both theſe 
con jectures. The conference reached the 


ears of Fathom, who was at the other 
end of the tent, and had perceived the 


| eager looks with which they conſidered 


ſome parts of the furniture. He had 
penetration enough to ſuſpect their de- 


fire, and alarmed. by that ſuſpicion, 


litened attentively to their diſcourſe, 
which from a flender knowledge in the 
French tongue, he had the good for- 
tune partly to underſtand. 

This important piece of intelligence 
he communicated to the count at his re- 
turn, and meaſures were immediately 
taken to defeat the-defign, and make an 
example of the authors; who being per- 
mitted to load themſelves with the booty, 
were apprehended in their retreat, and 
puniſhed with death according to their 
demerits, | 
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A BRIEF DETAIL OF His EDUCA- 
TION, > #44 


OTHING could have more ſea- 

ſonably happened, to confirm the 
good opinion which the colonel enter- 
tained of Ferdinand's principles: his 
intentions towards the boy grew every 
day more and more warm; and imme- 
diately after the peace of Paſſarowitz, 
he retired to his own houſe at Preſburg, 
and preſented young Fathom to his lady, 
not only as the ſon of a perſon to whom 
he owed his life, but alſo as a lad who 
merited his peculiar protection and re- 
gard by his own perſonal virtue, The 
counteſs, who was an Hungarian, re- 
ceived him with great kindneſs and af- 
fability, and her fon was raviſhed wo 
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the proſpe& of enjoying ſuch a compa - 
nion : 1n ſhort, fortune ſeemed to have 

ovided for him an aſylum, in which 
nf might be ſafely trained up, and ſuit- 
ably prepared for more important ſcenes 
of life, than any of his ancettors had ever 
known. | 

He was not, in all reſpe&s, entertain- 
ed on the footing of his young matter ; 
yet he ſhared in all his education and 
amuſements, as one whom the old gen- 
tleman was fully determined to qualify 
for the ſtation of an officer in the tervice: 


and if he did not eat with the count, he 


was every day regaled with choice bits 
from his table; holding, as it were, a 
middle place, between the rank of a 1e- 
lation and favoured domettick. Al- 
though his patron maintained a tutor in 
the houſe, to ſuperintend the conduct of 
his heir, he committed the charge of his 


learning to the inſtructions of a publick 


ſchool ; where, he imagined, the boy 
would imbibe a laudable ſpirit of emula- 
tion among his fellows, which could not 
fail of turning out to the advantage of 
his education, Ferdinand was entered 
in the ſame academy; and the two Jads 
proceeded equally in the paths of erudi- 
tion; a mutual triend{hip and intimacy 
Joon enſued; and, notwithſtanding the 
levity and caprice commonly di ſcernable 
in the behaviour of ſuch boys, very few, 
or rather no quarrels, happened in the 


cc urſe of their communication. Vet 


their diſpoſitions were altogether diffe- 
rent, and their talents unhke. Nay, 
this diſſimilarity was the very bond of 
their union; becauſe it prevented that 
jealouſy and rivalſhip which often inter- 
ruprs the harmony of two warm cotem- 
raries, * 
The young count made extraordinary 
progreſs in the exerciſes of the ſchool, 
though he ſeemed to take very little pains 
in the cultivation of his ſtudies; and be- 
came a perfect hero in all the athletick 
diverſions of his fellow-ſcholars ; but, 
at the ſame time, exhibited ſuch a baſh- 
ful appearance and uncouth adareſs, 
that his mother detpaired of ever ſeeing 
him improved into any degree of polite 
behaviour. On the other hand, Fathom, 
who was in point of learning a mere 


+ dunce, became, even in bis childhood, 


remarkable among the ladies for his 
genteel deportment and vivacity ; they 
adinired the proficiency he made un- 
der the directions of his dancing ma- 
ler, the air with; which he pertermed 
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his obeiſance at his entrance and exit; 
and were charmed with the agreeable 
aſſurance and lively ſallies of his conver · 
lation : while they expreſſed the utmoſt 
concern and diſguſt at the booriſh de- 
meanour of his companion, whoſe ex+ 
toired bows reſembled the pawings of a 
mule; who hung his head in — 
like a detected ſneep · ſtealer; who ſat in 
company under the moſt aukward ex- 
prefſions of conftraint ; and whoſe diſ- 
courle never exceeded the ſimple mono- 
{ſyllables of negation and aſſent. - ; 
In vain did all the females of the fa- 
mily propoſe to him young Fathom, as 
a pattern and reproach : he remained 
unaltered by all their efforts and ex- 
poſtulations, and allowed our adven- 
turer to enjoy the triumph of his praiſe, 
while he himſelf was conſcious of his 
own ſuperiority in thoſe qualifications 
v hich ſeemed of more real importance 
than the mere exteriors and forms of 
lite. His preſent ambition was not to 
make a figure at his father's table, but 
to eclipſe his rivals at Ichool, and to ac- 
quire an influence and anthority among 
theſe confederates. Nevertheieſs, Fa- 
thom might poſſibly have fallen under 
his diſple iſure or contempt, had not that 
liant genius found means to retain his 
riendſhip by ſeaſanable compliances and 
ſubmiſſion; for the ſole ſtudy, or at leaſt 
the chief aim of Ferdinand, was to 
make himſelf pe.efſiry and —_— to 
thoſe on whom his dependance was 
placed : his talent was in this particular 
ſuited to his inclination; he ſeemed to 
have inherited it from his mother's 
womb ; and, without all doubt, would 
have raiſed upon it a moſt admira- 
bie ſuperſtrud ure of fortune and ap- 
plauſe, had not it been inſeparabiy yok ed 
with a moſt inſidious principle 20 telf- 
love, that grew up with him from the 
cradle, and left no room in his heart tor 
the leaſt particle of ſocial virtue. This 
lait, however, he knew fo well haw to 
counterfeit, by means of a large ſhare f 
ductility and diffimulation, that, turely, 
he was calculated by Naturg,to dupe 
even the molt cautious, and gratify nis 
appetites by levying contributions on all 

mankind. 
So little are the common inſtructors 
of youth qualified to judge the capaci- 
ties of thoſe whoare under their tutelage 
and care, that Fathom, by dint of his 
inſinuating aris, made ſhift to paſs upon 
the ſchaoimatter as a lad of quick parts, 
, 1 


in deſpite of a natural inaptitude to re- 
rain his leſſons, which all his induſtry 
could never overcome. In order to-re- 
medy, or rather to cloak this defect in 
his underſtanding, he had always re- 
evurſe to the friendſhip: of the young 
count, who freely permitted him to 
tranſcribe his exerciſes ; untiÞ a ſmall 
accident happened, which had well 
nigh put a ſtop to theſe inſtances of his 
generoſity. The adventure, inconfide- 
vable as it is, we ſhall record, as the 
firſt overt-a& of Ferdinand's true cha- 
rafter, as well as an illuſtration of the 
— we have advanced, touching the 

ind and injudicious deciſions of a right 
pedagogue. c 

Among other taſks im by the 
pedant upon the form to which our two 
companions belonged, they were one 
evening ordered to tranſlate a — * of 
Caeſar's commentaries. Accordingly, 


> 


the count went to work, and per- 
barred. the undertaking with * 
ce and diſpatch: Fathom having 
the night in more effeminate amuſe · 
ments, was next morning ſo much hur- 
ried for want of time, that in his tranſ- 
cription he negletted to inſert a few va- 
riations from the text; theſe being the 
terms on which he was allowed to uſe 
it: © that it was verbatim à copy of 
the original. As thoſe exerciſes were 
always delivered in a heap, ſubſcribed 
with the ſeveral names of the boys to 
whom they belonged, the ſchoolmaſter 
chanced to peruſe the verſion of Ferdi- 
nand, before he looked into any of the 
reft, and could not help beſtowing upon 
it particular marks of approbation : the 
next that fell under his examination was 
that of the young count, when he imme- 
diately — ray | the ſameneſs, and far 
from i ing it to the true cauſe, 
— his with having copied the 
exerciſe of our adventurer, and inſiſted 
pon 
want of application. 

> ed not the young gentleman thought 
his honour was concerned, he would 
have ſubmitted to the puniſhment with- 
= murmuring; but 2 — 
is parents the pride of two fierce 
nations, and being overwhelmed with 
for that which he imagined 

ought-to have redounded to his glory, 
he could not- brook the indignity, and 
boldly affirmed that he himſelf was the 
2 — to whom Ferdinand was be- 


for bis performance; - The 


chaſtiſing him upon the ſpot for 
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ſchoolmaſter, nettled to find himſelf 
miſtaken in his judgment, reſolyed that 
the count ſhould have no caule to exult 
in the diſcovery he had made, and like 
a true flogger, actually whipped him 
for having allowed Fathom to copy his 
exerciſe, Nay, in the hope of vindicating 
his own penetration, he took an oppor- 
tunity of queſtioning Ferdinand in pri · 
vate, concerning the circumſtances of the 
tranſlation; and our hero iving his 
drift, gave him ſuch artful and ambigu- 
ous anſwers, as perſuaded him that the 
young count had ated the part of a pla- 
giary, and that the other had been re- 
trained from doing himſelf juſtice, by 


the confideration of his own dependance. 


This profound director did not fail, 
in honour of his own diſcernment; to 
whiſper about the miſrepreſentation, as 
an inſtance of the young count's inſo- 
lence, and Fathom's humility and good 
ſenſe. The ſtory was circulated amon 
the ſervants, eſpecially the maids be- 
longing to the family, whoſe favour our 
hero had acquired by his engaging be- 
haviourz and at length it reached the 
ears of his patron, who, incenſed at 
his ſon's preſumption and 3 
called him to a ſevere account, when the 
young gentleman abſolutely denied the 
truth of the allegation, and fppealed 
to the evidence of Fathom himſelf. 
Our adventurer was accordingly fum- 
moned by the father, and encouraged to 
declare truth, with an aſſurance of 
his conſtant protection; upon which 
Ferdinand very wiſely fell upon his 
knees, and while the tears guſhed from 
his eyes, acquitted the young count of 
the imputation, and n appre 
henſion, that the report had been ſpread 
by ſome of his enemies, who wanted to 
prejudice him in the opinion of his pa- 
tron. | 

The old gentleman. was not ſatisfied 
of his ſon's integrity, by this declara- 
tion: being naturally of a generous 
diſpoſition, highly prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of the poor orphan, and chagrined 


gat the unpromifing appearance of his 


heir, he. ſuſpeRed- that Fathom was 
over-awed by the fear of giving offence z 
and that, notwithſtanding what he had 
ſaid, the caſe really as it had been 
repreſented. In this perſuaſion, he ear- 
neſtly exhorted his ſon to reſiſt and 
combat with any impulſe he might feel 
within himſelf, tending to ſelfiſhneſs, 
fraud, or impoſition ; to encourage eve- 
. 8 iy 


lence, and to behave with moderation 
and affability to all his fellow-cren- 
"tures. He laid upon him ſtrong in- 
junctions, not without a mixture of 
threats, to conſider Fathom as the ob- 
= of his peculiar regard ; to reſpe& 

im as the fon of the count's preſerver, 


as a Briton, a ſtranger, and a all, 
an helpleſs orphan, to whom the rights 
of hoſpitality were dovbly due. 


. Such admonitions were not loſt upon 
the youth; who, under the rough huſk 
of his perſonal exhibition, poſſeſſed a 
large ſhare of generous fenhbility : 
without any formal profeſſions to his 
father, he reſolved to govern himſelf 
according to his remonſtrances; and 
far from conceiving the leaſt ſpark of 
animoſity againſt Fathom, he looked 

the poor boy as the innocent cauſe 
of his diſgrace, and redoubled his 
kindneſs towards him, that his honour 
might never again be called in queſtion, 
upon the fame ſubject. Nothing is 
more liable to miſconſtruftion than an 
act of uncommon generoſity; one half 
of. the world miſtake the motive, from 
want of ideas to conceive an inſtance of 
beneficence, that ſoars fo high above 
the level of their own ſentiments; and 
the reſt ſuſpect it of ſomething finifter 
or ſelfiſh, from the ſuggeſtions of their 
ewn ſordid and vicious inclinations. 
The young count ſubjected himſelf to 
ſuch mi ſinterpretation, among thoſe who 
vbſerved the inereaſed warmth of civi- 
lity and complaiſance in his behaviour 
to Ferdinand: they aſcribed it to his 
deſire of till profitmg by our adven- 
turer's ſuperior talents, by which alone 
they ſuppoſed him enabled to maintain 
any degree of reputation at ſchool ; or 
to the fear of being convicted by him 
of ſome miſdemeanour of which he 
knew er Theſe ſuſpicions 
were not effaced by the conduct of Ferdi- 
nand; who, when examined on the ſub- 
ject, managed his anſwers in ſuch a man- 
ner, as confirmed their conje&tures, 
while he pretended to refute them, and 
nt the ſame time acquired to himſelf cre- 
dit for his extraardinary diſcretion and 
ſlf-denial. * 

It he exhibited ſuch. a proof of fa- 
Facity in the twelfth year of his ape) 
what might not be expeRed. fr is 
fineſſe, in the maturity of his faculties 
and experience? Thus ſecured it the 


.- good graces.of die whole family, he d 
& C : | 
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ry feritiment of candour and benevo- 


the days of his 'puctility glide along im 
the — clans of carefles and 
amuſement. He never fairly plunged 
into the ſtream of ſchool education 
but, by floating on the ſurface, im · 
bibed a ſmall tinKure of thoſe diſſerens 
ſciences which his maſter pretended to 
teach; in ſhort, he reſembled tho 

Iwallows that ſkim along the 
level of ſome pool or river, without 


. venturing to wet one feather in their 


wings, except in the accidental purſuit 
of an incontiderable fly. Yet though 
his capacity or inclination was unſuited 
for ſtudies of this kind, he did not fail 
ro manifeſt a perfe& genius in the ac- 
; ogy of other more profitable arts. 

ver and above the accompliſhments 
of addreſs, for which he hath been al- 
ready celebrated, he excelled all bit 
fellows in his dexterity at fives and bil- 
liards ; was altogether unrivalled ia 
his ſkill at drafts and backgammon; be- 
gan, even at theſe years, to underſtand 
the moves and ſchemes of cheſs; and 
made himſelf a mere adept in the my · 
ſtery of cards, which he learned in the 
courſe of his afſiduities and attention 
to the females of the houſe. 


CHAP. VI. 


KE MEDITATES SCHEMES Or iu 
PORTANCE. 


T was in theſe parties that he attract - 
ed the notice and friendſhip of his 
patron's daughter; a girl by two years 
older than himſelf, who was not inſen- 
ſible to his qualifications, and looked 
_ him with the moſt favourable eyes 
prepoſſeſſion. Whether or not he, at 
this period of his life, began to 
plans for availing himſelf of her ſuſcep- 
tibility, is uncertain; but without all 
doubt, he cultivated her eſtermm with 18 
obſequious and ſubmiſſive attention, as 
if he had already formed the deſign 
which in his advanced age he attempted 
to put in — ts * 
vers cireumſtances conſpired to 
_ — in the — this — 
the greenneſs of his years ſec 
bin? from any ſuſpicion of fallacious 
aim; ſo that he was indulged in fre- 
quent opportunities of converſing with 
his young miftreſs;, whole parents en- 
vouraged this communicatien, by which 


— 


* 


ing the language of ber father. Such 
— naturally produce intimacy 
and friendſhip. Fat hom's perſon was 
agreeable, his talents calculated for the 
meridian of thoſe parties, and his man- 
ners ſo engaging, that there would have 
been no juſt ſubje& for wonder, had he 
made an imp upon the render un- 

heart of Mademoiſelle De 

vil, whoſe beauty was not ſo at- 
tractive as to extinguiſh his hope, in 
raiſing up a number of formidable ri- 
vals; though her expectations of for- 
tune were ſuch as commonly lend ad- 
ditional luftre to perſonal merit. 

All cheſe confiderations were ſo many 
Reps towards the ſucceſs of Ferdinand's 
pretenſions ; and though he cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have perceived them at firſt, 
he in the ſequel ſeemed perfectly well 

ized of his advantages, and uſed 
to the full extent of his faculties. 
Obſerving that ſhe delighted in. muſick, 
he betook himſelf io the ſtudy of that 
art; and by dint of application, and a 
tolerable ear, learned of himſelf to ac- 
y her with a German flute, while 
the ſung and played upon the harpſi- 
chord. The count ſeeing his inclina- 
tion, and the progreſs he had made, re- 
ſolved that his capacity ſhould not be loſt 
for want of cultivation; and according- 
ly provided him with a maſter, by whom 
he was. inſtructed in the principles of 
the art, and ſoon became a proficient in 
playing upon the violin. 

In the practice of theſe improvements 
and avocations, and in attendance up 
on his young maſter, whom he took 
care never to diſoblige or neglect, he 
attained to the age of ſixteen, with- 
out feeling the leaſt abatement in the 
friendſhip and generoſity of thoſe upon 
whom he depended ; but, on the con- 
wary, receiving every day freſh marks 
of their bounty and regard, He had 
before. this time, been ſmit with the 
ambition of making a conqueſt of the 

g lady's heart; and forectaw mani- 
EI advantages to himſelf in becoming 
u-in-law to Count Melvil, who, he 
never doubted, would ſoon be recon- 
ciled to the match, if once it could be 
— without — 8 Al- 
though be thought he had great reaſon 
to believe that Mademoiſelle looked 
him with an eye of peculiar favour, 


dis diſpoſition was bappily nenipered 


with anSogredient of caution, that hin- 
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tion ; and he had diſcerned in the young 
lady's deportment certain . 
loftineſs and pride, which kept him in 
the utmoſt vigilance of circumſpection; 
for be knew that by a premature decla- 
ration he ſhould run the riſk of forfeit- 
ing all the advantages he had gained, 
and blaſting thoſe expectations that now 
bloſſomed ſo gaily in his heart. 
Reſtricted by theſe reflections, he act - 
ed at a wary diſtance, and determined 
to proceed by the method of ſap; and 
ſummoning all his artifice and attrac- 
tions to his aid, employed them under 
the infidious cover of profound reſpect, 
in order to undermine thoſe bulwarks of 
haughtineſs or diſcretion, which other- 
wiſe might have rendered' his; approaches 
to her impracticable. With a view to 
inhance the value of his company, and 
{ound her ſentiments at the ſame time 
he became more reſerved than uſual, and 
ſeldomer engaged in her parties of muſic 
and cards; yet, in the midſt of his re- 
ſerve, he never failed in thoſe demon- 
{trations of reverence and regard which 
he knew perfectly well how to expreſs ;- 
but deviſed ſuch excuſes for his abſence, 
as ſhe could not help admitting. In 
conſequence of this affected ſhyneſs, ſhe 


more than once gently chid him fur bis 


negle& and indifference; oblerving, with 
an jronical air, that he was now tou 
much of a man to be entertained with 
ſuch effeminate diverſions. But her re- 
proofs were pronounced with too much 
ceaſe and good humour to eeable to 
our hero, who deſired to ſee. her ruffled 
and chagrined at his abſence, and to 
hear himſelf rebuked with an; angry af- 
fectation of diſdain. This effort, there- 
fore, he reinforced with the -moſt cap- 
tivating carriage he could aſſume, in 
thoſe hours which he now ſo ſparingly 
befowed, upon his miſtreſs ; he regaled 
her with all the entertaining ſtories he 
could learn or invent, particularly ſuck 
as he thought would juſtify and recom- 
mend the levelling power of love, that 
knows no diſtinctions of fortune. He 
ſang nothing but tender airs, and pa- 
ſionate complaints, compoſed by de- 
ſponding or deſpairing ſwains; and. to 
render his performances of this kind the 
more pathetick, interlarded them with 
forge. ſeaſonable ßighs, while the tears 
which he had ever at command, ſtood 
eolle &ed in either eye. . 
At was impoſſthle for her to overlook 
ſuch ſtudied emotions; the, in a jocoſe 
manner; 
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manner, taxed him with having loſt his 
heart, rallied the exceſs of his paſſion, 
and ina merry ſtrain undertook to be 
an advocate for his love. Her beha- 
viour was ftill wide of his wiſh and 
expectation: he thought ſhe would, in 
conſequence of her difcovery, have be- 
trayed ſome' intereſted ſymptom ; that 
her face would have undergone ſome 
favourable ſuffuſion ; that her tongue 
would have faultered, her breatt heaved, 
and her whole deportment betokened 
internal agitation and diſorder ; in which 
caſe, he meant to profit by the happy 
impreſſion, and declare himſelf before 
ſhe could poſſibly recolle& the diftates 
of her pride. Baffled however in his 
endeavours, by the ſerenity of the 
young lady, which he ſtil] deemed equi- 
vocal, he had recourſe to another ex- 
periment, by which he believed he 
ſhould make a diſcovery of her ſenti- 
ments, beyond all poſſibility of doubt. 
One day, while he accompanied Made- 
moiſelle in her exerciſes of muſick, he 

tended all of a ſudden to be taken 
all, and counterfeited a ſwoon in her 
apartment. Surprized at this accident, 
ſhe ſcreamed aloud, but far from run- 
ning to his aſſiſtance, with the tranſports 
and diſtraction of a lover, ſhe ordered 
her maid, who was preſent, to ſupport 
his head, and went in perſon to call 
for more help: he was accordingly re- 
moved to his own chamber, where, 


willing to be ſtill more certified of her 


inclinations, he- prolonged the farce, 
and lay groaning under the pretence of 
a ſevere fever. 

The whole family was alarmed upo1 
this occaſion; for, as we have already 
obſerved, he was an univer vou - 
rite, He was immediately vifted by 
the old count and his lady, who ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt concern at his diſtem · 
per, ordered him to be carefully at- 
tended, and ſent for a phyſician with- 
out loſs of time. The young gentle- 
man would ſcarce ftir from his bed- 
fide, where he miniſtered unto him with 
all the demonſtrations of brotherly af- 
fection; and Miſs exhorted him to keep 
up his ſpirits, with many expreſſions of 
unreſerved ſympathy and regard: ne- 
vertheleſs, he ſaw nothing in her beha- 
viour, but what might be naturally ex- 
pected from common friendſhip, and a 
com 
much mortified at his diſappointment. 


Whether thy miſcarriage actually af- 


iona te diſpoſition, and was very 


i 
fected his conſtitution, or the doctor 
happened to be miftaken in his diag- 
noſticks, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but the patient was certainly 
treated ſecundum artem, and all his 
complaints in a little time realized; for 
the phyſician, like-a true graduate, had 
an eye to the apothecary in his preſcrip- 
tions; and ſuch was the concern and 
ſcrupulous / care with which our hero 
was attended, that the orders of the fa- 
culty were performed. with the utmoſt” 
punctuality. He was blooded, vomited, 
purged, and bliſtered = the uſual forms, 
(tor the phyſicians of Hun are 
nerally - — {killed in he arts 57 
their occupation, as any other leeches 
under the ſun) and ſwallowed a whole 
diſpenſary of boluſes, draughts, and 
apozems, by which means he became 
fairly delirious in three days, and ſo 
untractable, that he could be no lon 
managed according to rule; otherwiſe, 
in all likelihood, the world would never 
have enjoyed the benefit of theſe ad- 
ventures, In ſhort, his conſtitution, 
though unable to cope with two ſuch 
formidable antagoniſts, as the doctor, 
and the diſeaſe he had conjured up, was 
no ſooner rid of the one, than it eaſily 

t the better of the other ; and though 
*erdinand, after all, found his grand 
aim unaccompliſhed, his malady  was- 
productive of a conſequence, which, 
though he had not foreſeen it, he did 
not fail to convert to his own uſe and 
advantage. 


CAA II. 

ENGAGES IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
A FEMALE ASSOCIATE, IN OR- 
DER TO PUT His TALENTS IN 
ACTION. . 


\ \ T HILE he diſplayed his quali- 
Y fications in order to intrap 

heart of his young miſtreſs, he had un · 
wittingly enſlaved the affettious of her 
maid. This attendant was alſo a fa- 
vourite of the young lady, and though 
her ſenior by two or three good years 
at leaſt, unqueſtionably her ſuperior in 
point of perſonal beauty ; ſhe moreover 
poſſeſſed a good ſtock of cunning and 
diſcernment, and was furniſhed by na- 
ture with a very amorous complexion. 
Theſe circumſtances being premiſed, the 
reader will not be ſurprized to find her 

D ſmitten 
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ſmitten by thoſe uncommon qualifica- 
tions which we have celebrated in young 
Fathom. She had, in good ſooth, 
long ſighed in ſecret, under the power- 
ful influence of his charms, and prac- 
tiſed upon him all thoſe little arts, by 
which a woman ſtrives to attract the 
admiration and enſnare the heart of a 
man ſhe loves: but all his faculties 
were employed upon the plan which he 
had already projected; that was the 
goal of his whole attention, to which 
all his meaſures tended ; and whether 
or not he perceived the impreſſion he 
had made upon Tereſa, he never gave 
her the leaſt reaſon io believe he was 
conſcious of his victory, until he found 
himſelf baffled in his deſign upon the 
heart of her miſtreſs. . 
perſevered in her diſtant attempts to 
allure him, with the uſual coquetries of 
dreſs and addreſs, and in the ſweet 
hope of profiting by his ſuſceptibility, 
made ſhift to ſuppreſs her fecliugs, and 
keep her paſſion within bounds ; until 
his ſuppoled danger alarmed her fears, 
and raifed ſuch a tumult within her 
hreaſt, that ſhe could no longer conceal 
her love, but gave a looſe to her ſorrow 
in the moſt iwnmoderate expreſſions of 
iſh and affliction, and while his de- 
linum lafted, behaved with all the agi- 
tation of a deſpairing ſhepherdels. 
Ferdinand was, or pretended to be, 
the laſt perſon in the family, who un- 
derſtood the ſituation of her theughts ; 
when he perceived her paſſion, he en- 
tered into deliberation with himſelf, and 
taſked his reflexion and foretight, in 
order to diſcover how belt he might con- 
vert this conqueſt to his own advantage, 
Here, ther, that we may negle& no 
opportunity of doing juſtice to our hero, 
it will be proper to obſerve, that how- 
ſoever unapt his underſtanding might 


de to receive and retain the ufa cul - 


ture of the ſchools, he was naturally a 
ius ſelf taught, in point of ſagacit 
— — He — into — * 
racers of mankind, with a penetration 
peculiar to himſelf, and had he been ad- 
mitted as a pupil in any political aca- 
demy, — have certainly become 
one of the ableſt ſtateſmen in Europe. 
Having revolved all the probable con- 
ſequences of ſuch a connexion, he de- 
termined to proſecute an amour with 
— whole aſſection be had ſubdued; 
becauſe he hoped to intereſt her as an 


auxiliary in his grand ſcheme upon Ma- 


demoiſelle, which he did not as yet- 
think proper to lay aſide z for he was 
not more ambitious in the plan, than 
indefatigable in the proſecution of it. 
He knew it would be impoſſible to ex- 
ecute his aims upon the count's daugh- 
ter, under the eye of Tereſa, whoſe 
natural diſcernment would be whetted 
with jealouſy, and who would watch 
his conduct, and thwart his progreſs 
with all the vigilance, and ſpite of a 
flighted maiden. On the other hand, 
he did not doubt of being able to bring 
her over to his intereſt, -by the influence 
he had already gained, or might after- 
wards acquire over her paſhonsz in 
which cate, ſhe would effectually eſ- 
pouſe his cauſe, and employ her 
offices with her miſtreſs, in his behalf; 
beſides, he was induced by another mo- 
tive, which, though ſecondary, did 
not fail in this Py to have an effect 
upon his determination. He looked 
upon Tereſa with the eyes of appetite, 
which he longed to gratify: for he was 
not at all dead to the inſtigations of the 
fleth, though he had philoſophy enough, 
to reſiſt them, when he thought they 
interfered with his intereſt. Here the 
caſe was quite different: his defire hap- 
pened to be upon the fide of his advan- 
tage; and therefore, reſolving to in- 
dulge it, he no ſooner found himſelf in 
a condition to manage ſuch an adven- 
ture, than he began to make gradual 
advances in point of warmth and par- 
* complacency to the love · ſick 
maid. . 208 
He firſt of all thanked her, in the 
molt grateful terms, for the concern 
ſhe had manifeſted at his diſtemper, and 
the kind ſervices he had received from 
her, during the courſe of it; he treated 
her upon all occaſions with unuſual af- 
fability and regard, aſſiduouſly courted 
her acquaintance and converſation, and 
contracted an intimacy that, in a little 
-time, produced a declaration of love. 
Although her heart was too much in- 
tendered to hold out again all the forms 
of aſſault, far from yielding at diſere- 
tion, ſhe ſtood upon honourable terms, 
with great obſtinacy of punQtilio, and 
while ſhe owned he was maſter of her 
inclinations, gave him to underſtand, 
with a peremptory and reſolute air, that 
he ſhould never make a conqueſt of her 
virtuez obſerving, that if the paſſion 
he profeſſed was genuine, he would not 
ſcruple to give ſuch a proof of it, as 
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- would at once convince her of his ſince - 
rity ; and that he could have no juſt cauſe 
to refuſe her that ſatisfa&ion, ſhe being 
his equal in point of birth and ſituation: 
for, if he was the companion and fa- 
vourite of the young count, ſhe was the 
friend and confidante of Mademoiſelle. 

He acknowledged the ſtiength of her 
argument, and that her condeſcenſion 
was greater than his deſerts: but ob- 
jected againſt the propoſal, as infinitely 

rejudicial to the fortunes of them both. 
He repreſented the ſtate of dependance in 
which they mutually ſtood; their utter 
incapacity to ſupport one another, under 
the conſequences of a precipitate match, 
clandefiinely made, without the conſent 
and concurrence of their patrons : he 
diſplayed, with great eloquence, all 
thoſe gay expectations they had reaſon 
to ente: tain, from that eminent degree of 
favour which they had already ſecured 
in the family; and ſet forth, in the 
moſt alluring colours, thoſe enchanting 
ſcenes of pleaſures they might enjoy in 
each other, without that diſagrecable 

- conſciouſneſs of a nuptial chain, provid- 

ed ſhe would be his aſſociate in the ex- 

ecution of a plan which he had proje&t- 
ed for their reciprocal convenience. 

Having thus inflamed her love of 
pleaſure and curioſity, he, with great 
caution, hinted his deſign upon the 
young lady's fortune; and perceiving 
er liſtening with the oſt greedy atten- 
tion, and perfectly ripe for the conſp- 

racy, he diſcloſed his intention at full 
length; aſſuring her, with the molt ſo- 
lemn proteſtations of love and attach- 
ment, that could he once make himſcif 

legal poſſeſſor of an eſtate which Made · 

moiſelle inherited by the will of a de- 

ceaſed aunt, his dear Tereſa ſhould reap 
the happy fruits of his affluence, and 
wholly engroſs his time and attention. 

Such a baſe declaration our hero would 
not have ventured to make, had he not 
implicitly believed the damſel was as 
great a latitudinarian as himſelf in point 
of morals and principle; and been well 
aſſured, that though he ſhould be mit- 
taken in her way of thinking, ſo far as 

to be threatened with a detection of his 
purpoſe, he would always have it in his 
power to refute her acculation as mere 
calumny, by the character he had hi- 

- therto maintained, and the circum{pec- 

tion of his future conduct. 

He ſeldom or never erred in his ob- 
ſervations on the human heart, Terela, 


21 
inſtead of n reliſhed the plan 


in general with demonſtrations of ſingu- 
lar ſatis faction; ſhe at once conceived 
all the advantageous conſequences of 
ſuch a ſcheme, and perceived in it only 
one flaw, which, however, ſhe did not 
think incurable. This defect was no 
other than a ſufficient bond of union, 
by which they might be effectually tied 
down to their mutual intereſt. She 
foreſaw, that in caſe Ferdinand ſhould 
obtain poſleſſion of the prize, he might, 
with great eaſe, deny their contract, and 
diiavow her claim of participation. She 
therefore demanded ſecurity, and pro- 
poſed as a preliminary of the agreement, 
that he ſhould privately take her to wife, 
with a view to diſpel all her apprehen- 
hons of his inconſtancy or deceit, as ſuch 
a previous engagement would be a check 
upon his behaviour, and keep him ſtrict- 
ly to the letter of their contract. 
. He could not help ſubſcribing to the 
righteouſneſs of this propoſal, which, 
nevertheleſs, he would have willingly 
waved, on the ſuppoſition that they could 
not poſſibly be joined in the bands of 
wedlock. with ſuch ſecreſy as the nature 
of the cale abſclutely required. This 
would have been a difficulty ſoon remov- 
ed, had the ſcene of the tranſaction been 
laid in the metropolis of England, where 
paſſengers are plied in the ſtreets by cler- 
gymen, who proſtitute their characters 
and conſciences for hire, in defiance. of 
all decency and law; but in the king- 
dom of Hungary, eccleũaſticks are more 
ſcrupulous in the exerciſe of their func- 
t-on, and the objection was, or ſuppoſed 
to be, altogether inſurmountable; . ſo 
that they were fain to have recourſe, to 
an expedient, with which, after ſome 
heſitation, our ſhe-adventurer was ſa- 
tisfed. They joined hands in the fight 
of Heaven, which they called to wit- 
neſs, and to judge the ſincerity of their 
vows, and engaged in a voluntary oath 
to confirm their union by the ſanction of 
the church, whenever a convenient op- 
portunity for ſo doing ſhould occur, 
The 1:ruples of Tereſa being thus 
removed, ſhe admitted Ferdinand to the 
rivileges of a nuſband, which he en- 
joycd in ſtolen interviews; and readily 
undertook to exert her whole power in 
promoting his ſuit with her young mii- 
trcls, becauſe ſhe now confidered his in- 
tereſt as inſeparably connected with her 
own. Surely nqthing could be more 
abſurd or prepolterous thau the articles 
D 2 of 
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of this covenant, which ſhe inſiſted upon 
with fuch inflexibility. How could ſhe 
ſuppoſe that her pretended lover would 
be reſtrained by an oath, when the very 
occaſion of incurring it was an intention 
to act in violation of all laws human 
and divine; and yet ſuch ridiculous 
conjuration is commonly the cement of 
every conſpiracy, how dark, how trea- 
cherous, how impious ſoever it may be! 
A. certain ſign that there are ſome re- 
mains of religion left in the human 
mind, even after every moral ſentiment 
hath abandoned it; and that the moſt 
execrable ruffian finds means to quiet 


the ſu ions of his conſcience, by ſome 
a — hope of Heaven's forgive- 


neſs. 


CH AFP. Va. 


THEIR FIRST ATTEMPT;. WITH 
A DIGRESSION WHICH SOME 
READERS MAY THINK IMPER- 
TINENT. | 


E this as it will, our lovers, though 
real voluptuaries, amidſt the firſt 
tranſports of their enjoyment, did not 
negle& the great political aim of their 
conjunction. Tereſa's bed-ch:mber, to 


"which our hero conſtantly repaired at 


midnight, was the ſcene of their deli- 
berations, and there it was determined, 
that the damſel, in order to avoid ſu- 
— ſhould feign herſelf irritated at 

mdifference of Ferdinand, her paſ- 
pon for whom was by this time no ſe- 
eret in the family; and that with a view 


* to countenance this affectation, he ſhould 


u all occaſions treat her with an air 
loftineſs and diſdain. 
So ſcreened from all imputation of 
fraud, ſhe was furniſhed by him with 
artful inſtructions how to ſound the in- 


clinstions of her young miſtreſs; how 


to recommend his perſon and qualifica- 
tions by the ſure methods of contradic- 
tion compariſon, revilings, and re- 
— how to watch the paroxiſms 
of her diſpoſition, inflame her paſſions, 
and improve, for his advantage, thoſe 


moments of frailty from which no wo- 


man is exempted. In ſhort, this con- 
ſummate politician taught his agent to 
poiſon the young lady's mind with inſi- 
dious converſation, tending to in{pire 
her with the love of guilty pleaſure, to 
debauch her ſentiments, and confound 
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her ideas of dignity and virtue. After 
all, the taſk is not difficult to lead the 
unpractiſed heart aſtray, by dint of thoſe 
opportunities her ſeducer poſſeſſed. The 
ſeeds of inſinuation ſeaſonably ſown upon 
the warm, luxuriant ſoil of youth, could 
hardly fail of ſhooting up into ſuch in- 
temperate defires as = wanted to pro- 
duce ;z eſpecially when cultured and 
cheriſhed in her unguarded .hours by 
that ſtimulating diſcourſe. which fami- 
liarity admits, and the looſer paſſions 
ingrafted in every breaſt are apt to reliſh 
and excuſe, 

Fathom had previouſly reconnoitred. 
the ground, and diſcovered ſome marks 
of inflammability in Mademoiſelle's 
conſtitution; her beauty was not ſuch 
as to engage her in thoſe gaieties of 
amuſement, which could flatter her va- 
nity, and diſſipate her ideas; and ſhe 
was of an age when the little loves and 
young defires take poſſeſſion of the fan- 
cy; he therefore concluded, that ſhe had 
the more leiſure to indulge thoſe inticing 
images of pleaſure that youth never fails 
to create, particularly in thoſe, who, 
like her, were addicted to ſolitude and 


ſtudy, 

Tereſa, full fraught with the. wily 
injunctions of her confederate, took the 
field, and opened the campaign with 
ſuch remarkable ſourneſs in her aſpect, 
when Ferdinand appeared, that her 
young lady could not help taking no- 
tice of her affected chagrin, and aſked 
the reaſon of ſuch apparent alteration in 
her way of thinking. Prepared for this 
queſtion, the other replied in a manner 
calculated for giving Mademoiſelle to 
underſtand, that whatever impreſſions 
Ferdinand might have tee made 
on her heart, they were now altogether 
effaced by the pride and inſolence with 
which he had received her advances; 
* that her breaſt now glowed with all 
the revenge of a ſlighted lover. 

To evince the ſincerity of this decla- 
ration, ſhe bitterly inveighed againſt 
him, and even affected to depreciate thoſe 
talents in which ſhe knew his chief me · 
rit to conſiſt ; hoping by theſe means to 
intereſt Mademoiſelle's candour in bis 
defence, So far the train ſucceeded : 
that young lady's love for truth was 
offended at the calummes that were 
vented againſt Ferdinaud in his abſence. 
She chid her woman for the rancour of 
her remarks, and undertook to refute 


the articles of his diſpraiſe : Tereſa ſup- 


ported 


Ported her own aſſertions with great ob- 
. Kinacy, and a diſpute enſued, in which 


her miſtreſs was heated into ſome extra- 


vagant commendations of our adven- 
turer. 

His ſuppoſed enemy did not fail to 
make a report of her ſucceſs, and to 
magnify every advantage they had gain- 
ed ; believing in good earneit, that her 
lady's warmth was the effect of a real 
— ion for the fortunate Mr. Fathom: 

ut he himſelf viewed the adventure in 
a different light; and rightly imputed 
the violence of Mademoiſelle's beha- 
viour to the contradiction ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained from her maid ; or to the fire of 
her natural generoſity, glowing in be- 
half of innocence traduced. Neverthe- 
leſs, he was perfectly well pleaſed with 
the nature of the conteſt; becauſe, in 
the courſe of ſuch debates, he foreſaw 
that he ſhould become habitually her 
hero, and that in time ſhe would actual - 
ly believe thoſe exaggerations of his 
merit, which ſhe herſelt had feigned for 
the honour of her own arguments. 

This preſage, founded upon that prin- 
ciple of ſelf-reſpe&t without which no 
individual exiſts, may certainly be jul- 
tified by manifold occurrences in life: 
we ourſelves have known a very preg- 
nant example, which we ſhall relate for 
the emolument of the reader.—A certain 
needy author having found means to 
preſent a manuſcript to one of thoſe ſons 
of fortune, who are dignified with the 
appellation of patrons, inſtead of reap- 
ing that applauſe and advantage with 
which he had regaled his fancy, had the 
mortification to find his performance 
treated with infinite irreverence and con- 
tempt; and in a. gray and diſ- 

intment ap to the judgment 
TE 3 who he knew had 
no veneration for the firſt. 

This common conſolation, to which 
all baffled authors have recourſe, was 
productive of very happy conſequences 
to our bard: for though the opinions of 
both judges, concerning the piece, were 
altogether the ſame, the latter, either 
out of compaſſion to the appellant, or 
defire of rendering his rival ridiculous 
in the eye of taſte, undertook to repair 
the misfortune; and in this manner ex- 
ecuted the plan, in a meeting of literati, 
to which both theſe wits belonged : he 
who had eſpouſed the poet's caule, hav- 
ing previouſly deſired another member 
to bring his compoſition on the carpet, 
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.no ſooner heard it mentioned, than he 


began to cenſure it with flagrant marks 
of ſcorn ; and with an ironical air look- 
ing at it's firſt condemner, obſerved, 


that he muſt be furiouſly infected with 


the rage of patronizing,, who could take 
ſuch a deplorabls Rs into his 
protection. The tarcaſm took effect. 

The perſon againſt whom it was le- 
velled, taking umbrage at his preſum 
tion, aſſumed an aſpect of diſdain, and 
replied with great animoſity, that no- 
thing was more eaſily ſupported than 
the character of a Zoilus; becauſe no 
production was altogether fre- from 
blemiſhes, and any man might pro- 
nounce againſt any piece by the lump, 
without intereſting his own Sifcern ment: 
but to perceive the beauties of a work, 
it was requiſite to have Jearning, judg- 
ment, and taſte; and therefore he did 
not wonder that the gentleman had 
overlooked a great many in the compo- 
ſition which he ſo contemptuoully de- 
cried. A rejoinder ſucceeded this reply, 
and produced a long train of altercation, 
in which the gentieman who had for- 
merly treated the book with ſuch diſ- 
reſpect, now profeſſed himſelf it's paſ- 
ſionate admirer, and held forth in praiſe 
of it with great warmth and elocution, 

Not contented with having exhibited 
this inſtance of regard, he next morn- 
ing ſent a meſſage to the owner, import- 
ing that he had but ſuperficially glanced 
over the manuſ*ript, and deſiring the 
favour of peruſing it a ſecond time. Be- 
ing indulged in this requeit, he recom- 
mended it in terms of rapture to all his 
friends and dependants; and by dint of 
unweared ſolicitation, procured a very 
ample ſubſcription for the author. 

But, to reſume the thread of our 
ſtory.— Tereſa's practices were not con- 
fined to ſimple defamation : her re. 
proaches were contrived fo as to imply 
ſome intelligence in favour of the perſon 
ſhe reviled. In exemplifying 21 
neſs and arrogance, ſhe repeated his 
witty repartee; on pretence of blaming 
his terocity, ſhe recounted proofs of his 
ſpirit and proweſs; and in explaining 
the ſource of his vanity, gave her mit- 
treſs to underſtand, that a certain young 
lady of faſhion was ſaid to be enamour - 
ed of his perſon. Nor did this well- 
inſtructed underſtrapper omit thoſe other 

rts of her cue, which the principal 
judged neceſſary for the furtherance 
of his ſcheme, Her converſation be- 

| cane 


8 


came leſs 
turn than uſual. 
tunities of introducing little amorous 
ſtories, the greateſt part of which were 
invented for the purpoſes. of warming 
her paſſions, and lowering the price of 
chaſtity in her eſteem ; for ſhe repre- 
ſented all the young lady's cotempora- 
ries in point of age and ſituation, as fo 
many ſenſualiſts, who without ſcruple 
indulged themfelves in the ſtolen plea- 
ſures of youth. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand ſeconded theſe 
endeavours with his whole induſtry and 
addreſs: he redoubled, if poſſible, his 
deference and reſpe&t, whetting his aſſi 
duity to the keeneſt edge of attention 
and, in ſhort, lated his dreſs, con- 
verſation, and deportraent, according 
to the fancy, turn, and prevailing hu- 
mour, of his young miſtreſs. He more- 
over attempted to profit by her curioſity, 
which he knew to be truly feminine ; 
and having culled from the library of 
his patron certain dangerous books, cal- 
culated to debauch the minds of young 
people, left them occaſionally upon the 


arded, and took a freer 


table in his apartment, after having di- 


reed Tereia to pick them vp, as if by 
accident, in his abſence, and carry them 
off for the entertainment of Mademoi- 
ſelle; nay, this crafty projector found 
means to furniſh his aſſoc iate with ſome 
miſchievous preparations, which were 
mingled in her chocolate, tea, or coffee, 
as provocations to warm her conſtitu- 
tion: yet all theſe machinations, in- 

ions as they were, failed, not only 
in fulfilling their aim, but even in ſhak- 
ing the foundations of her virtue or 
pride, which ſtood their aſſaults, un- 
moved, like a ftrong tower built upon 
a rock, impregnable to all the tempeſ- 
- tnous blaſts of heaven. 

Not but that the conſpirators were 
more than once miſtaken in the efteas 
of their artifices, and diſpoſed to ap- 

laud themſelves on the progreſs they 

d made. When at any time ſhe ex- 
preſſed a defire to examine thoſe per- 
formances which were laid before her 
as ſnares to entrap her chaſtity, they at- 
- tributed that, which was no other than 
curioſity, to a looſeneſs of ſentiment; 
and when ſhe diſcovered no averſion to 
hear thoſe anecdotes concerning the 
frailty of her neighbours, they imputed 
to abatement of chaſtity, that ſansfac- 
tion which was the reſult of ſelf congra- 
tulation en her own ſuperior. virtue, 


U 


She ſeized all oppor- 
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So far did the treacherous accom- 
plice of Fathom preſume upon theſe 
miſconſtructions, that ſhe at length di- 
veſted her tongue of all reſtraint, and 
behaved in ſuch a manner, that the 
young lady, confounded and incenſed 
at her indecency and impudence, re- 
buked her with great ſeverity, and com- 
manded her to reform her diſcourie, on 
pain of being diſmiſſed with diſgrace. 
from her ſervice. 


CHAP. IX. 


THECONFEDERATESCHANGE THEIR 
BATTERY; AND ATCHIEVE A KR- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURE. 


HUNDERSTRUCE at this 

diſappointment, the confe'lerates 
held a council, in order to deliberate 
upon the next meaſures that ſhould be 
taken; and Ferdinand, for the preſent, 
deſpairing of accompliſhing his grand 
aim, reſolved to profit in another man- 
ner, by the conveniency of his ſituation, 
He repreſented to his helpmate, that it 
would be prudent for them to wake hay 
while the ſun ſhone, as their connec- 
tion might be ſooner or later diſcovered, 
and an end put to all thoſe opportuni- 
ties which they now ſo happily enjoyed. 
All principles of morality had been al- 


ready excluded trom their former plan; 


conſequently, he found it an eaſy taſk 
to intereſt Tereſa in any other ſcheme 
tending to their mutual advantage, how- 
ſoever wicked and. perfidious it might 
be. He therefore perſuaded her to be 
his auxiliary in defrauding Mademoi-" 
{elle at play, and gave her ſuitable di- 
rections for that purpoſe; and even tu- 
tored her how to abuſe the truſt repoſed 
in her, by embezzling the young lady's 
effects, without incurting the ſuſpicion 
of diſhoneſty. = 
On the ſuppoſition that every ſervant 
in the houſe was not able to reſiſt ſuch 
temptation, the purſe of her miſtreſs (to 
which the maid had always acceſs) was 
dropped in a paſſage, which the domeſ- 
ticks had occaſion to frequent, and Fa- 
thom poſed himlelf in a convenient 
_ in order to obſerve the effe& of 
us ſtratagem. Here he was not diſap- 
pointed in his conjecture. The firſt 
perſon who chanced to paſs that way, 
was one of the chambermaids, with 
whom Tereſa had lived for lome time in 
a ſtate 
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a ſtate of inveterate enmity, becauſe the 
wench had failed in that homage and 
reſpe& which was paid to her by che 
reſt of the ſervants. 

Ferdinand had in his heart eſpouſed 
the quarrel of his aſſociate, and longed 
for an occaſion to deliver her from the 
malicious obſervance of ſuch an anta- 
goniſt; when he, therefore, ſaw her 7 
proach, his heart throbbed with joy ful 
expectations; but, when ſhe ſnatched up 
the purſe, and thruſt it in her boſom, 
with all the eagerneſs and confuſion of 
one determined to appropriate the wind- 
fall to her own uſe, his tranſports were 
altogether unſpeakable. He traced her 
to her own apartment, whither ſhe im- 
mediately retreated with great trepida- 
tion, and then communicated the diſ- 
covery to Tereſa, together with inſtruc- 
tions how to behave in the ſequel. 

In conformity with theſe leſſons, ſhe 
took the firtt opportunity of going to 
Mademoiſelle, and demanding money 
for ſome neceſſary expence, that the 
loſs might be known, before the finder 
could have leiſure to make any freſh 
conveyance of the prize; and in the 
mean time, Ferdinand kept a ſtrict eye 
upon the motions of the chambermaid. 
The young lady — rummaged her 
pockets in vain, expreſſed ſome ſurprize 
at the loſs of her purſe, upon which her 
attendant gave indications of extreme 
amazement and concern; . flie ſaid, it 
could not poſſibly be loft, intreated her 
to ſearch her eſcrutore, while ſhe herſelf 
ran about the room, prying into every 
corner, with all the ſymptoms of fear 
and diſtraction. Having made this un- 
ſucceſsful inquiry, ſhe pretended to ſhed 
a flood of tears, bewailing her own fate, 
in being near the perſon of any lady 
who met with ſuch a misfortune, by 
which, ſhe obſerved, her character might 
be called in queſtion: ſhe produced her 
own keys, and begged upon her knees, 
that her chamber and boxes might be 
ſearched without delay. 

In a word, ſhe demeaned herſelf ſo art- 
fully, upon this occaſion, that her miſtreſs, 
who never entertained the leaſt doubt of 
her integrity, now looked upon her 
as a miracle of fidelity and attachment, 
and was at infinite pains to conſole her 
for the accident which had happened; 
proteſting that, for her own part, the loſs 
of the money ſhould never affe& her 
with a moment's uneaſfinels, if ſhe could 
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retrieve a certain medal which ſhe had 
long kept in her purſe, as a remem- 
brance of her deceaſed aunt, from whom 
ſhe received it in a preſent. 

Fathom entered accidentally im the 

midit of this well. acted ſcene, and per- 
ceiving the agitation of the maid, and 
the concern of the miſtreſs, deſired, in a 
reſpectful manner, to know the cauſe of 
their diſorder. Before the young lady 
had time to make him acquainted with 
the circumſtances of the caſe, his ac- 
complice exclaimed in an affected paſ- 
ſion, * Mr. Fathom, my lady has loſt 
her purſe; and as no perſons in the 
* family are ſo much about her, as you 
and I, you muſt give me leave in my 
own juſtification, to inſiſt upon Made- 
moiſelle's ordering the apartments of 
us both to be ſearched without loſs 
of time: here are my pockets and my 
keys, and you cannot ſcruple to give 
her the fame ſatisfaftion; for inno- 
cence has nothing to fear. 
Miſs Melville reprimanded her ſharp- 
ly for her unmannerly zeal ; and Ferdi- 
nand eying her with a look of diſdain, 
Madam, ſaid he, © I approve of your 
« propoſal; but before I undergo ſuch 
© mortification, I would adviſe Made- 
* moilelle to ſubject the two chamber. 
© maids to ſuch inquiry: as they alſo 
© have acceſs to the apartments, and 
are, I apprehend, as likely as you or 
1, to behave in ſuch a ſcandalous man - 
© ner.” 

The young lady declared that ſhe was 
too well ſatisfied of Tereſa's honeſty and 
Ferdinand's honour, to harbour the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of either, and that ſhe would 
ſooner die than diſgrace them ſo far as 
to comply with the propoſal the former 
had made; but as ſhe ſaw no reaſon for 
exempting the inferior ſervants from 
that examination which Fathom advi- 
ſed, ſhe would forthwith put it into exe- 
cution. The chambermaids being ac- 
cordingly ſummoned, ſhe calmly aſked 
if either of them had accidently found 
the purſe ſhe had dropped, and both 
replying in the negative, ſhe aſſumed 
an air of ſeverity and determination, 
and demanding their keys, threatened 
to examine their trunks on the in- 
ſtant. 

The guilty Abigail, who, though an 
Hungarian, was not inferior, in point of 

fierhood 
in England, no ſooner heard this me- 
nace, 
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nace, than ſhe aſſected an air of af- 
fronted innocence, thanked God ſhe had 
lived in many reputable families, and 
been truſted with untold gold, but was 
never before ſuſpected of theft; that the 


other maid might do as ſhe ſhould think 


„ and mean · ſpirited enough 
to let her things be tumbled topſy · turvy 


and expoſed; but, for her own part, if 
ſhe ſhould be uſed in that inhuman and 


difgracefut manner, ſhe would not ſtay 
another hour in the houſe: and, in con- 


cluſion, faid; that Ma(ſlemoiſelle had more 


reafon to look ſharp after thoſe who en- 
joyed the greateſt ſhare of her favour, 


than believe their malicious infinuations 
againſt innocent people whom they were 


well known to hate and Jdefame! 

This declaration implying an hint to 
the prejudice of Terefa, far from divert- 
ing Miſs Melville from her purpoſe, 


ſerved only to inhance the character of 
the accuſed in her opinion, and to con- 
firm her ſuſpicion of the accuſer; of 


whom {he again demanded her keys, 
proteſting, tirat ſhould ſhe prove refrac- 
tory, the count himſelf ſhould take cog- 
nizance of the affair, whereas if ſhe 
would deal ingenuouſly, ſhe ſhould have 
no cauſe to t of her confeſſion. So 
faying, the our adventurer to take 
the trouble of calling up ſome of the 
men ſervants; upon which the conſcious 
criminal began to tremble, and falling 
upon her knees, acknowledged her guilt, 


and implored the forgivenels of her 


young miſtreſs, 

Terefa feizi"g this occaſion to ſigna- 
lire her generouty, joined in the requeſt, 
and the offender was pardoned, after 
having reftored the purſe, and promiſed 
in the fight of heaven, that the devil 
ſhould never again intice her to the com- 
miſſion of fuck a crime. This adven- 
ture fully anſwered all the purpoſes of 
our politician ; it eſtabliſhed the opinion 
of his fellow -labourer's virtue, beyond 

e power of accident or information to 
ſhake, and ſet up a falſe beacon to miſ- 
lead the ſentiments of Mademoilelie, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould for the future meet 
with the like misfortune. : 


CHAP. X 


THEY PROCEED TO LEVY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WITH GREAT SUCCESS, 
VNTIL OUR HERO SETS OUT 


WITH THE YOUNG COUNT FOR" 
VIENNA, WHERE HE FNTERS IN- 
TO LEAGUE WITH ANOTHER AD- 
VENTURER, 


NDER this ſecure cover, Tereſa 
levied contributions upon her miſ- 
treſs with great ſucceſs. Some trinket 
was miſſing every day; the young lady's 
patience began to fail, the faithfol at- 
rendant was overwhelmed with confter- 
nation, and with the appearance of ex- 
treme chagrin, demanded her diſmiſſion, 
afirming that theſe things were cer- 
tainly effected by ſome perſon in the 
family, with a view of murdering her 
precious reputation. Miſs Melville, 
not without difficulty, quieted ber yex- 
ation with aſſurances of inviolable con- 
fidence and eſteem, until a pair of dia- 
mond ear - rings vaniſhed, when Tereſa 
could no longer keep her affliction with - 
in bounds. Indeed, this was an event 
of more conſequence than all the reſt 
which had happened, for the jewele 
were valued at five hundred florins. 
Mademoiſelle was accordingly alarm- 
ed to fuch a degree, that ſhe made her 
mother | acquainted with her loſs, and 
that good lady, who was an excellent 
ceconomiſt, did not fail to give indiea- 
tions of extraordinary concern. Sbe 
aſked, if her daughter had reaſon to 
ſuſpect any individual in the family, 
ad if ſne was perfectly confident of 
her own woman's integrity: upon Which 
Mademoiſelle, with many encomiums 
on the fidelity and attachment of Te- 
reſa, recounted the adventure of the 
chambermaid, who immediately under- 
went a firiet enquiry, and was even 
committed to priſon, on the ſtrength of 
her former miſdemeanour. Our adven- 
turer's mate inſiſted upon undergoin 
the ſame trial with the rſt of ihe 40 
meſticks ; and, as ufual, comprehended 
Fathom in her inſinuations; while he 
ſeconded the propoſal, and privately 
counſelled the old lady to introduce 
Terela to the magiſtrate of the place. 
By theſe pre-concerted recriminations, 
they eſcaped all ſuſpicion of colluſion, 
A a fruitleſs enquiry, the priſoner 
was diſcharged from her confinement, 
and turned out of the ſervice of the 
count, iu whoſe private opinion the cha- 
racer of no perſon ſuffered ſo much as 
that of his own ſon, whom he ſuſpected 
of having embezzled the ns” 
vie 


uſe of a certain inamorata, who at 
that time was ſaid to have captivated 
his affections. | 

The old gentleman felt, upon this 
occaſion, all that internal anguith which 
a man of honour. may be ſuppoſed to 
ſuffer on account of a ſon's degeneracy 5 
and without divulging his ſentiments, 
or even hinting his ſuſpicions to the 
youn himſelf, determined to detach 

im at once from ſuch dangerous con - 
nections, by ſending him forthwith to 
Vienna, on pretence of finiſhing his 
exerciſes at the academy, and ulhering 
him into acquaintance with the great 
world, Though he would not be 
thought by the young gentleman him- 
ſelf, to harbour the leaſt doubt of his 
morals, he did not ſcruple to unboſom 
himſelf on that ſubje& to Ferdinand, 
whoſe ſagacity and virtue he held in 
great veneration. This indulgent pa- 
tron, expreſſed himſelf in the moſt pa- 
thetick terms, on the untoward diſpo- 
fition of his ſon ; he told Fathom that 
he ſhould accompany Renaldo (that was 
the youth's name) not only as a compa- 
nion, but as a preceptor and pattern; 
conjured him to aſſiſt his tutor in ſuper- 
intending his conduct, and to reinforce 
the governor's precepts, by his own 
example; to inculcate upon him the 
moſt delicate punctilios of — z and 
decoy him into extravagance, rather 
than leave the leaſt illiberal ſentiment in 
his heart. 

Our crafty adventuzer, with demon- 
ſtrations of the utmoſt ſenſibility, ac- 
knowledged the great goodneſs of the 
Count in repoſing ſuch confidence in his 
integrity; which, as he obſerved, none 
but the worſt of villains could abuſe; 
and fervently wiſhed that he might no 
longer exiſt, than he ſhould continue 
to remember and reſent the obligations 
de owed to his kind benetaQor. While 
preparations were making for their de- 
E our hero held a council with 

is allociate, whom he enriched with 
many lage inſtructions touching her fu- 
ture 2 he at the ſame time 
diſburdened her of all or the greateſt 


part of the ſpoils the bad won; and 


after having received divers marks of 
bounty from the count and his lady, to- 
gether, with a purſe from his young 
miſtreſs, he {ex out for Vienna in the 
eighteenth year of his age, with Re- 
naldo and his governor, who were pro- 
vided- with letters of 
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to ſome of the count's friends belonging 
to the Imperial court. 

Such a favourable introduction could 
not fail of being advantageous to A 
youth of Ferdinand's ſpecious accom- 
pliſhments; for he was conſidered as 
the young count's companion, admit- 
ted into his parties, and included in all 
the entertainments to which Renaldo 
was invited. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his activity and addreſs, in 
the courſe of thoſe exerciſes that were 
taught at the academy of - which he was 
pupil ; his manners were ſo engaging 
as to attract the acquaintance of his 
fellow-ſtudents, and his converſation 
being ſprightly and inoffenſive, grew 
into very great requeſt; in a word, 
and the young count formed a remark» 
able contraſt, which in the eye of the 
world redounded to his advantage. 

They were certainly, in all reſpects, 
the reverſe of each other. Renaldo, 
under a total defe& of exterior cultiva= 
tion, poſſeſſed a moſt excellent under- 
ſtanding, with every virtue that digni- 
ties the human heart; while the other, 
beneath a moſt agreeable outfide, with 
an — and averſion to letters, 
concealed an amazing fund of villainy 
and ingratitude. Hitherto, his obſer» 
vation had been confined to a narrow 
ſphere, and his refle&ions, though ſur- 
prizingly juſt and acute, had not at- 
tained to that maturity which age and 
experience give : but now, his 3 
tions began to be more diſtin, and 
extended to a thouſand objects which 
had never before come under his cog= 
nizance. 

He had formerly imagined, but was 
now fully perſuaded, that the ſons of 


men preyed upon one another, and ſuch 


was the end and condition of their be- 
ing. Among the principal figures of 
lite, he abſerved few or no characters 


. that did not bear a ſtrong analogy to 


the ſavage tyrants of the wood. One 


reſembled a tyger in fury and rapaciouſ- 


nefs; a ſecond prowled about like an 
hungry wolf, ſeeking whom he might 
devour; a third acted the part of a 
jackall, in beating the buſh for game 
to his voracious employer; anda fourth 
nnatated the wily — in practiſing a 
thouſand crafty ambulcades tor the de- 
ſtruction of the ignorant and unwary. 


This laſt was the department of liſe 


for which he found himſelf beſt qua- 
lied by nature and inclination, and he 
E accordingly 
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accordingly reſolved that his talent 
ſhould not ruſt in his poſſeſſion. He 
was already pretty well verſed in all 
the ſciences of play; but he had every 
day occaſion to ſee theſe arts carried 
to ſuch a ſurprizing pitch of fineſſe and 
dexterity, as diſcouraged him from 
building his ſchemes on that founda- 
tion. 
He therefore determined to faſcinate 
the judgment, rather than the eyes of 
of his fellow- creatures, by a continual 
exerciſe of that gift of deceiving, with 
which he knew himſelf endued to an 
unrivalled degree; and to acquire un- 
bounded influence with thoſe who might 
be ſubſervient to his intereſt, by an 
aſſiduous application to their prevailing 
2 ot that play was altogether 
out in the projection of his œcono - 
my : though he engaged himſelf very 
little in the executive part of gaming, 
he had not been long in Vienna, when 
he entered into league with a genius of 
that kind, whom he diſtinguiſhed among 
the pupils of the academy ; and who, 
indeed, had taken up his habitation in 
that place, with a view to pillage the 
vincials on their firſt arrival in town, 
fore they could be armed with proper 
circumſpeRion to preſerve their money, 
or have time to diſpoſe of it in any 
other ſhape. 
Similar characters naturally attract 
each other, and people of our hero's 
Principle are, of all others, the moſt 
apt to diſtinguiſh their own likeneſs 
whereſoever it occurs, becauſe they al- 
ways the faculty of diſcerning in 
' Full exertion. It was in conſequence 
of this mutual alertneſs, that Ferdi- 
mand and the ſtranger, who was a na- 
tive of Tyrol, perfeived themſelves re- 
ficed in the Yiſpobtions of each other, 
and immediately entered into an offen- 
ñive und defenhive alliance : our adven- 
turer undertaking for the articles of 
intelligence, countenance, and counſel; 
and his aſſociate charging himſelf with 
the ritk of exegution. 


CHAP. XI. 


FATHOM MAKES VARIOUS EFFORTS 
IN THE WORLD OF GALLANTRY, 


1 connected, they began to 
bunt in couples; and Fathom, in 
order to profit by the alliance, with a 
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good grace, contrived a ſmall ſcheme 
that ſucceeded to his wiſh. Renaldo 
being one night intoxicated in the 
courſe of a merry-making with his 
fellow-pupils, from which Fathom had 
purpoſely abſented himſelf, was by the 
Tyroleze fo artfully provoked to play, 
that he could not reſiſt the temptation, 
but engaged at paſs-dice with that fell 
adverfary, who in leſs than an hour 
ſtripped him of a pretty round ſum. 
Next day, when the young gentleman 
recovered the uſe of his reflection, he 
was ſenſibly chagrined at the folly and 
precipitation of his own conduct, an 
account of which he communicated in 
confidence to our hero, with demon- 
ſtrations of infinite ſhame and con- 
cern. 

Ferdinand having moralized upon the 
ſabje& with great ſagacity, and ſharply 
inveighed againſt the Tyroleze, for the 
unfair advantage he had taken, retired 
to his cloſet and wrote the following 
billet, which was immediately ſent to 
his ally, 


6 THE obligations I owe, and the 

© attachments I feel to the Count 
De Melville, will not ſuffer me to be 
an idle ſpectator of the wrongs of- 
fered to his lon, in the diſhonourable 
uſe, I underſtand, you made laſt night 
of his unguarded hours: I therefore 
inſiſt upon your making immediate re- 
ſtitution of the booty which you ſo un- 
juſtly got; otherwiſe I expect you will 
meet me upon the ramparts, near the 
baſtion De la Port- Neuve, to-morrow 
morning at day- break, in order to 
« juſtify with your ſword the fineſſe 
you have practiſed upon the friend of 
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The gameſter no ſooner received this 
intimation, than, according to the plan 
which had been preconcerted betwixt 
the author and him, he went to the 
apartment of Renaldo, and preſenting 
the ſum of money which he had de- 
trauded him of the preceding night, 
told him, with a ſtern countenance, 
that though it was a juſt acquiſition, he 
ſcorned to avail himſelf of his good 
fortune againſt any perſon who enter- 
tained the ſmalleſt doubt of his honour. 

The young count, ſurprized at this 
addrefs, rejected his offer with diſdain, 
and deũred to know the meaning of ſuch 

ay 
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an unexpected declaration. Upon which, 
the other produced Ferdinand's billet, 
and threatened in very high terms, to 
meet the ſtrippling according to his in- 
vitation, and chaſtiſe him ſeverely for 
his preſumption. The conſequence of 
this explanation is obvious. Renaldo, 
imputing the officiouſneſs of Fathom to 
the zeal of his friendſhip, interpoſed in 
the quarrel, which was amicably com- 
promiſed, not a little to the honour of 
our adventurer, who thus obtained an 
opportunity of diſplaying his courage 
and integrity, without the leaſt hazard 
to his perſon ; while, at the ſame time, 
his confederate recommended himſelf to 
the eſteem of the young count, by his 
ſpirited behaviour on this occaſion ; ſo 
chat Renaldo being leſs ſhy of his com- 
pany for the future, the Tyroleze had 
the fairer opportunities to proſecute his 
deſigns upon the young gentleman's 
purſe. 

It would be almoſt ſuperfluous to ſay 
that theſe were not neglected. The ſon 
of Count Melville was not deficient in 
point of penetration : but his whole 
ſtudy was at that time engroſſed by the 
care of his education ; and he had ſome- 
times recourle to play, as to an amuſe- 
ment by which he ſought to unbend the 
ſeverity of his attention. No wonder, 
then, that he fell a prey to an artful 
gameſter, who had been regularly trained 
to the profeſſion, and made it the ſole 
ſtudy of his life; eſpecially as the Hun- 
garian was remarkable for a warmth of 
temper, which a knight of the poſt al- 
ways knows how to manage for his own 
advantage. 

In the courſe of theſe operations, 
Fathom was a very uleful correſpon- 
dent; he inſtructed the Tyroleze in the 
peculiarities of Renaldo's diſpoſition, 
and made him acquainted with the pro- 

ſeaſons for profiting by his dexierity. 
Ferdinand, for example, who by the 
authority derived to him from the in- 
junctions of the old count, ſometimes 
took upon himſelf the office of an ad- 
viſer, cunningly choſe to counſel the 
ſon, at thoſe conjunctures, when he 
knew him leaſt able to bear ſuch ex- 
poſtulation. Advice improperly admi- 
niſtered, generally acts in diametrical 
oppoſition to the purpoſe for which it is 
ſuppoſed to be given: at leaſt, this was 
the caſe with the young gentleman ; 
who, inflamed by the reproof of ſuch 
a tutor, uſed to obey the dictates of his 
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reſentment, in an immediate repetition, 
of that conduct which our adventurer 
had taken the liberty to diſapprove ; and 
the gameſter was always at hand, to 
minitter unto his indignation. By theſe 
means he was diſencumbered of divers 
conſiderable remittances, with which 
his father chearfully ſupplied him, on 
the ſuppoſition that they were ſpent with 
taſte and liberality, under the direction 
of our adventurer. 4 

But Ferdinand's views were not con- 
fined to the narrow field of this alli- 
ance: he attempted divers enterprizes 
in the world of gallantry; conſcious of 
his own perſonal qualifications, and 
never doubting that he could infinuatg 
himſelf into the good graces of ſome 
married lady about court, or lay an opu- 
lent dowager under contribution. But 
he met with an obſtacle in his endeavours 
of this kind, which all his art was 
unable to ſurmount. This was no 
other than the obſcurity of his birth, 
and the want of a title, without whick 
no perſon in that country lays claim to 
the privileges of a gentleman. Had he 
foreſeen this inconvenience, he might 
have made ſhift to obviate the conſe- 
quences, by obtaining permiſſion to ap- 
pear in the character of the count's 
kinſman: though, in all probability, 
ſuch an expedient would not have been 
extremely agreeable to the old gentle- 
man, who was very tenacious of the 
honour of his family. Nevertheleſs, 
his generoſity might have been prevailed 
upon to indulge Fathom with ſuch a 
pretext, in conſideration of the youth's 
ſuppoſed attachment, and the obliga- 
tions for which he deemed himſelf in- 
debted to his deceaſed mother. N 

True it is, Ferdinand, upon his firſt 
arrival at Vienna, had been admitted 
into faſhionable company, on the foot- 
ing of Renaldo's companion, becauſe 
nobody ſuſpected the defect of his pedi- 
gree; and even after a report had been 
circulated to the prejudice 3 his ex- 
traction, by the induſtry of a lacqu 
who acted the . count, Tan 
were not wanting many young people of 
diſtinction, who ſtill favoured him with 
their countenance and corr:\pondence : 
but he was no longer invited to private 
families, in which only he could expect 
to profit by his addreſs among the ladies, 
and had the mortification of finding. 
himlelt frequently excepted from pafti 
which were expreſsly calculated for the 
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entertainment of the young count. Luck- 
ily, his ſpirit was ſo pliant as to ſuſtain 
theſe flights, without being much de- 
jected: inſtead of repining at the loſs of 
that reſpe&t-whichgzad been paid to him 
at firſt, he endeavoured with all his 
might to preſerve the little that ſtill re- 
mained, and reſolved to tranflate into 
an humbler ſphere that gallantry which 
he had no longer opportunities of diſ- 
playing in the world of rank and fa- 


CHAP. XII. 


HE FFFECTS A LODGMENT IN THE 
HOUSE OP A RICH JEWELLER. 


N conſequence of this determination, 
he, to the uttermoſt, exerted his 
good-humour among ihe few friends of 
conſequence his fortune had left, and 
even carried his complaiſance fo far, as 
to become the humble ſervant of their 
eaſures ; while he attempted to extend 
acquaintance in an inferior path of 
life, where he thought his talents would 
ſhine more conſpicuous than at the aſ- 
ſemblies of the great, and conduce more 
effectually to the intereſt of all his de- 
s. Nor did he find himſelf diſap- 
inted in that expectation, ſanguine as 
it was. He ſoon found means to be 
introduced to the houſe of a wealthy 
bourgeois, where every individual was 
charmed with his eaſy air and extraor- 
dinary qualifications. He accommo- 
dated himiclf forprizingly to the hu- 
mours cf the whole family; ſmoaked 
tobacco, ſwallowed wine, and diſcourſed 
of ſtones with the huſband, who was a 
rich jeweiler; ſacrificed himſe'f to the 
pride and loquacity of the wife; and 
played upon the violin, and fung alter- 
nately, for the amuſement of his on!. 
daughter, a buxom laſs, nearly of his 
on age, the fruit of a former mar- 
riage. 
It was not long before Ferdinand had 


reaſon to congratulate himſelf on the, 


footing he had gained in this ſociety, 
He had expected to find, and in a little 
time actually diſcovered, that mutual 
jealouſy and rancour which almoſt al- 
ways ſubſiſt between a daughter and her 
ſtep dame, inflamed with all the viru- 
lence of female emulation ; for the dif- 
pow in their ages ſerved only to ren- 

thera the more inveterate rivals in 
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the defire of captivating the other ſex, 
Our adventurer having deliberated upon 
the means of converting this animoſity 
to his own advantage, ſaw no method 
for this purpoſe ſo feaſible, as that of 
making his approaches to the hearts of 
both, 55 miniſtring to each in private 
food for their reciprocal envy and male- 
volence: becauſe he well knew that no 
road lies ſo direct and open to a wo- 
man's heart, as that of gratifyihg her 
paſſions of vanity and reſentment. 

When he had an opportunity of being 
ear with the mother, he expreſſed 

is concern for having unwittingly in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of Mademoiſelle; 
which, he obſerved, was obvious in 
every circumſtance of her behaviour to- 
wards him; proteſting he was utterly 
innocent of all intention of offending 
her ; and that he could not account for 
his diſgrace any other way, than by 
ſuppoſing ſhe took umbrage at the di- 
rection of his chief regards towards her 
mother-in-law, which, he owned, was 
altogether involuntary, being wholly in- 
fluenced by that lady's ſuperior charms 
and politeneſs. . 

Such a declaration was perfectly well 
calculated for the meridian of 'a dame 
like her, who with all the imtoxication 
of unenlightened pride, and an inereaſ- 
ed appetite for pleaſure, had begun ta 
find herſelf neglected, and even to be- 
lieve that her attractions were actually 
in the wane. She very graciouſly con- 
foled our gallant for the miſhap of 
which he complained repreſenting Wil- 
helmina (that was the daughter's name) 
as a pert, illiterate, envious baggage, 
of whoſe diſguſt he ought to make no 
conſideration ; then ſhe recounted many 
inftances of her own generoſity to that 
young lady, with the returns of malice 
and ingratitude ſhe had made; and, 
laſtly, enumerated all the imperfections 
of her perſon, education, and behaviour 
that he might ſee with what juſtice the 
577 pretended to vye with thoſe who 

ad been diſtinguiſhed by the approba- 
tion, and even gallantry, of the beſt 
people in Vienna, 

Having thus eftabliſhed himſelf her 
confident and goſſip, he knew his next 
ſtep of promotion would neceflarily be 
to the degree of her lover; and, in that 
belief, reſolved to play the fame game 
with Mademoiſelle Wiſhelmina, whoſe 
complexion was very much a- kin to that 


of her ſtep- mother: indeed, they 1 
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bled each other too much to live upon 
any terms of friendſhip or even deco- 
rum. Fathom, in order to enjoy a pri- 
vate converſation with the young lady, 
never failed to repeat his viſit every af- 
ternoop, till at length he had the plea- 
ſure of finding her diſengaged, the jew- 
eller being occupied among his work- 
men, and his wife gone to aſſiſt at a 
lying-in, 

Our adventurer and the daughter had 
already exchanged their vows, by the 
expreſſive language of the eyes ; he had 
even declared himſelf in ſome tender 
ejaculations which had been ſoftly whiſ- 
pered in her ear, when he could ſnatch 
an opportunity of venting them unper- 
ceived; nay, he had upon divers oc- 
caſions gently ſqueezed her fair hand, 
on pretence of tuning her harpſichord, 
and been favoured with returns of the 
fame cordial preſſure: ſo that inſtead of 
accoſting her with the fearful heſitation 
and reſerve of a timid ſwain, he told her, 
after the exerciſe of the doux-yeux, that 
he was come td confer with her upon a 
ſubje& that nearly concerned her peace z 
and aſked if ſhe had not obſerved of late 
an evident abatement of friendſhip in 


| her- mother's behaviour to him, whom 


ſhe had formerly treated with ſuch marks 
of favour and reſpect. Mademoiſelle 
would not pay ſo ill a compliment to 
her own diſcernment as to ſay ſhe had 
not perceived the alteration, which, on 
the contrary, ſhe owned was extremely 
— nor was it difficult to divine 
cauſe of ſuch eſtranged looks. This 
remark was accompanied with an irre- 
ſiſtible glance, ſhe ſmiled inchanting, 
the colour deepened on her cheeks, her 
breaſt began to heave, and her whole 
frame underwent a moſt agreeable con- 
fuſion. 
Ferdinand was not a man to let ſuch 
a favourable conjuncture paſs unregard- 
ed. Yes, charming Wilhelmina ex- 
claimed the politician in an affected rap- 
ture, the cauſe is as conſpicuous as 
« your attractions. She hath, in ſpite 
of all my circumſpeftion, perceived 
that on which it is not in my 
s power to conceal, and in conſequence 
of which, I now declare myſelf your 
devoted adorer : or, conſcious of your 
© ſaperior excellence, her jealouſy hath 


taken the alarm, and though ſtung 
* with conjecture only, repines at the 


© triumph of your perfections. How 
6 far this ſpirit of malignity may be in- 


real tranſport. 


© flamed to my prejudice, I know not: 
perhaps, as this is the firſt, it may be 
© allo the laſt opportunity, I ſhall have 
© of avowing the deareſt ſentiments of 
my heart to the fair object that inſpired 
them; in a word, I may be for ever 
excluded from your preſence. Ex- 
cuſe me, then, divine creature! from 
the practice of thoſe unneceſſary forms, 
which I ſhould take pride in obſerv- 
ing, were I indulged with the ordi- 
nary privileges of an honourable lover; 
and, once for all, accept the homage 
of an heart overflowing with love and 
admiration. Yes, adorable Wilhel- 
mina! I am dazzled with your ſuper- 
natural beauty; your other accom- 
pliſhments ſtrike me with wonder and 
awe. I am enchanted by the graces 
of your deportment, raviſhed with rhe 
charms of your converſation z and 
there is a certain tenderneſs of be- 
nevolence in that endearing aſpect, 
which, I truſt, will not fail td melt 

with ſympathy at the emotions of a 
faithful ſlave like me.. 

So ſaying, he threw himſelf upon his 
knees, and ſeizing her plump liand, preſſ- 
ed it to his lips with all the violence of 
The nymph, whoſe 
paſſions nature had filled to the brim, 
could not hear ſuch a rhapſody unmov- 
ed: being an utter ſtranger to addreſſes of 
this kind, ſhe underſtood every word of 
it, in the literal acceptation; the belie- 
ed implicitly in the truth of the encomi- 
ums he had beſtowed, and thought it 
reaſonable he ſhould be rewarded for the 
juſtice he had done to her qualifications, 
which had hitherto been almoſt altoge- 
ther over-looked: in ſhort, her heart 
began to thaw, and her face to hang out 
the flag of capitulation; which was no 
ſooner perceived by our hero, than he 
renewed his attack with redoubled fer- 
vour, pronouncing in a moſt vehement 
tone, Light of my eyes, and empreſs 
© of my ſoul! behold me proſtrate at 
© your feet, waiting with the moſt pious 
reſignation for that ſentence from your 
© lips on which my future happineſs 
and miſery muſt altogether depend. 
© Not with more reverence does the un- 
happy baſhaw kiſs the ſultan's letter 
< that contains his doom, than I will 
* ſubmit to your fatal determination. 
© Speak then, angelick ſweetneſs! for, ne- 
© ver, ah! never, will I riſe from this ſup- 
* pliant poſture, until I am encoura 
* ty live and hope, No! if you 
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© to ſmile upon my paſſion, here ſhall I 
* breathe the laſt ſighs of a deſpairing 
© lover: here ſhall this faithful ſword do 
the laſt office to it's unfortunate ma- 
© fter, and ſhed the blood of the trueſt 
© heart that ever felt the cruel pangs of 
« diſappointed love l | | 

The young lady, well nigh overcome 
by this effuſion, which brought the tears 
into her eyes, Enough, enough, cried 
ſhe, interrupting him, * ſure you men 
Leere created for the ruin of our ſex.“ 
Ruin, re- echoed Fathom, talk not of 
ruin and Wilhelmina! let theſe terms 


© be for ever parted, far as the eaſt and 


« weſt aſunder! Jet ever-ſmiling peace 
© attend her ſteps, and love and joy ſtill 
© wanton in ber train! Ruin, indeed, ſhall 
« wait upon her enemies, if ſuch there 
© be, and thoſe love-lorn wretches who 
© pine with anguiſh under her diſdain: 
C t me, kind Heaven a more propi- 
© nzous boon; direct her genial regards 
© to one whole love is without example, 
© and whole conſtancy is 1 
© bear witneſs to my conſtancy and 
© faith, ye verdant hills, ye fertile plains, 
© ye ſhady groves, ye purling ſtreams; 
© and if I prove untrue, ah! let me ne- 
© ver find a ſolitary willow or a bubbling 
© brook, by help of which I may be ena- 
© bled to put a period to my wretched 
« life.” 

Here this excellent actor began to ſob 
moſt pitcouſly, and the tender-heart-d 
Wilhelmina, unable longer to withitand 
his moving tale, with a repetition of the 
interjection Ab! gently dropped into 
his arms. This was the beginning of a 
correſpondence that ſoon role to a very 
intereſting pitch; and they forthwith con- 
certed meaſures for carrying it on, with- 
out the knowledge or fabicion of her 
mother-in-law. Nevertheleſs, the young 
lady, vanquiſhed as ſhe was, and un- 
ſkilled in the ways of men, would not 
all at once yield at diſcretion; but in- 
ſiſted upon thoſe terms without which 
no woman's reputation can be ſecured. 
Our lover, far — ſeek ing to evade the 
propoſal, aſſented to it in terms of un- 
common ſatisfaction, and promiſed to 
vie his whole induſtry in finding a 
prieſt, upon whoſe diſcretion they could 
rely; nay, he certainly reſolved to com- 

with her requeſt in good earneſt, 
rather than forfeit the advantages which 
he foreſaw in their union, His good 
fortune, however, exempted him from 


© the neceſſity of taking ſuch a ſtep, which 


at beſt muſt have been diſagreeable : for 
ſo many difficulties occurred in the en- 
2 which was ſet on foot, and ſo art- 
ully did Fathom in the mean time ma- 
nage the influence he had already gained 
over her heart, that before her paſſion 
could obtain a legal gratification, ſhe 
ſurrendered to his wiſh, without an 
other aſſurance than his ſolemn profeſ- 
ſion of ſincerity and truth, on which ſhe 
repoſed herſelf with the moſt implicit 
confidence and faith. 


CHAP. XIII. 


HE IS EXPOSED TOA MOST PERIL= 
OUS INCIDENT IN THE COURSE | 
OF HIS INTRIGUE WITH THE 
DAUGHTER, 


E was rejoiced to find her ſo eaſi- 
ly fatished in ſuch a momentous 
concern; for the principal aim of the 
intrigue was to make her neceſſary to his 
intereſted views, and even, if poſſible, 
an aſſociate in the fraudulent plans he 
had projected upon her father; conſe- 
quently, he conſidered this relaxation in 
her virtue as an happy omen of his fu- 
ture ſucceſs. All the obſtacles to their 
mutual enjoyment being thus removed, 
our adventurer was by his miſtreſs in- 
dulged with an aſſignation in her own 
chamber; which, though contiguous to 
that of her ſtep- mother, was provided 
with a door that opened into a common 
{tair-caſe, to which he had acceſs at all 
hours of the night. 
He did not negle& the rendezvous, 
but preſenting himſelf at the appointed 
time, which was midnight, made the 
ſignal they had agreed upon, and was 
immediately admitted by Wilhelmina, 
who waited for him with a lover's im- 
patience. Fathom was not deficient in 
thoſe expreſſions of rapture that are.cur- 
rent on ſuch occaſions; but, on the 
contrary, became ſo loud in the tranſ- 
ports of ſelf congratulation, that his 
voice reached the ears of the vigilant 
ſtep- mother, who wakening the jeweller 
from his firſt nap, gave him to under - 
ſtand, that ſome perſon was certainly in 
cloſe converſation with his daughter; 
and exhorted him to riſe forthwith, and 
vindicate the honour of his family 
The German, who was naturally of 
a phlegmatick habit, and never went to 
bed without. a full doſe of the N 
? Wie 


which added to his conſtitutional drow- 
ſineſs, gave no ear to his wite's intima- 
tion, until ſhe had repeated it thrice, 
and uſed other means to rouze him from 
the arms of ſlumber. Meanwhile, Fa- 
thom and his inamorata overheard her 
information, and our hero would have 
made his retreat immediately through 
the port by which he entered, had not 
his intention been over-ruled by the re- 
monſtrances of the young lady, who ob- 
ſerved that the door was already fait bolt- 
ed and could not poſſibly be opened with- 
out creating a noiſe that would confirm 
the ſuſpicion of her parents; and that, 
over and above this objection, he would, 
in ſallying from that door, run the riſk 
of being met by her father, who in all 

obability would preſent himſelf before 
it, in order to hinder our hero's eſcape: 
ſhe therefore conveyed him ſoftly into 
her cloſet, where ſhe aſſured him he 
might remain with great tranquillity, in 
full confidence that ſhe would take ſuch 
meaſures as would effectually ſcreen him 
from detection. 

H#was fain to depend upon her aſ- 
ſurance, and accordingly en:conced him- 
ſelf behind her dreſſing-table; but he 
could not help ſweating with apprehen- 
ſion, and praying fervently to God for 
his deliverance, when he heard the jew- 
eller thundering at the door, and call - 
ing to his daughter for admittance, 
Wilhelmina, who was already undreſſ- 
ed, and had purpoſely extinguiſhed the 
light, pretended to be ſuddenly waked 
from her ſleep, and ſtarting up, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of ſurprize andatfright, 
© Jeſu, Maria! what 1s the matter? — 
© Huſſey!" replied the German, in a 
terrible accent, open the door this in- 
„ ftant, there is a man in your bed- 
chamber; and by the lightning and 
© thunder! I will waſh away the tain 
© he has caſt upon my honour with the 
© ſchellum's heart's blood.” 

Not at all intimidated by this boiſte- 
rous threat, ſhe admitted him without 
heſitation; and with a ſhrillneſs of voice 
peculiar to herſelf, began to hold forth 
upon her own innocence and his unjuſt 
ſuſpicion z mingling in her harangue 
ſundry oblique hints againſt her mother - 
in-law, importing that ſome people 
were ſo viciouſly inclined by their own 
natures, that ſhe did not wonder at their 
doubting the virtue of other people; 
but that thele people deſpiſed the inſinua- 
tions of ſuch people, who ought to be 
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more circumſpect in their cwn conduct, 
leſt they themſelves ſhould ſuffer repri- 
ſals from thoſe people whom they had 
ſo maliciouſly ſlandered. N 
Having uttered theſe flowers of rhe- 
torick, which were calculated for the 


hearing of her ſtep-dame, who ſtood 


with a light at her huſband's back, the 


young lady aſſumed an ironical air, and 
admoniſhed her father to ſearch every 
corner of her apartment; ſhe even at- 
fected to aſſiſt his inquiry; with her own 
hands pulled out a parcel of ſmall 
drawers, in which her trinkets were 
contained; deſired him to look into her 
needle- caſe and thimble, and ſering his 
examination fruitleſs, earneſtly intreated 
him to rummage her cloſet allo, ſaying 
with a ſneer, that in all probability the 
diſhonourer would be found in that lurk - 
ing- place. The manner in which the 
pretended to ridicule his apprehenſions, 
made an impreſſion upon the jeweller, 
who was very well dilpoſed to retreat 
into his own neſt; when his wife, with 
a certain ſlyneſs in her countenance, be- 
fought him to comply with his daugh- 
ter's requelt, and look into that ſame 
cloſet, by which means Wilhelmina's 
virtue would obtain a compleat triumph, 
Our adventurer, who overheard the 
converiation, was immediately ſeized 
with a palſy of fear; he trembled at 
every joint; the ſweat trickled down 
his forchead ; his teeth began to chatter ; 
his hair to ſtand on end; and he in his 
heart bitterly curſed the daughter's petu- 
lance, the mother's malice, together 
with his own precipitation, by which he 
was involved in an adventure fo preg- 
nant with danger and diſgrace. Indeed, 
the reader may eaſily conceive his diſor- 
der, when he heard the key turning in 
the lock, and the German {wearing that 
he would make him food for the Touts 
of the ficld and the fowls of the air, 
Fathom had come unprepared with 
weapons of defence, was naturally an 
ceconomilt of his perſon, and faw him- 
ſelf on the brink of forfeiting not only 
the promiſed harveſt of his double in- 
trigue, but alſo tne reputation of a man 
of honour, upon which all his future 
hopes depended : his agony was there- 
fore untpeakable, when the door flew 
open; and it was not till. after a conſi- 
derable pauſe of recollection, that he per- 
ceived the candle extinguithed by the 
motion of the air produced from the 
German's ſudden irruption. This ac- 
| cident, 
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cident, which diſconcerted him ſo much 
as to put a full ſtop to his charge, 
was very favourable to our hero; who, 
fummoning all his preſence of mind, 
crept up into the chimney, while the 
jeweller flood at the door, waiting for 

is wife's return with another light; ſo 
that when the cloſet was examined, there 
was nothing found to juſtify the report 
which the ſtep · mother had made; and the 


father, after having made a ſlight apo- 


logy to Wilhelmina for his intruſion, 
retired with his yoke · fellow into their 
own chamber. | 

The young lady, who little thought 
that her papa would have taken her at 


ber word, was overwhelmed with con- 


fuſion and diſmay when ſhe ſaw him 
enter the cloſet, and had her lover been 
diſcovered, would in all probability have 
been the loudeſt in his reproach, and 
perhaps have accuſed him of an inten- 
tion to rob the houſe; but ſhe was alto- 
gether aſtoniſhed when ſhe found he had 
made ſhift to elude the inquiry of her 

nts, becauſe ſhe could not * 
the bility of his eſcaping by the 
3 which was in the ord ſtory, 
at a prodigious diftance from the ground; 
and how he could conceal himſelf 1 2 
apartment, was a myſtery which ſhe 
could by no means unfold. Before her 
father and mother tetired, ſhe lighted 
her lamp, on pretence of being afraid to 
be in the dark, after the perturbation 
of ſpirits ſhe had undergone, and her 
room was no ſooner eyacuated of ſuch 


troubleſome viſitants, than ſhe ſecured 


the doors, and went in queſt of her lover. 

Accordingly, every_corner of the clo- 
ſer underwent a new fearch, and ſhe 
called upon his name with a ſoft voice, 


which ſhe thought no other perſon would. 


overhear: but Ferdinand did not think 
per to gratify her impatience, becauſe 
be could not judge of the predicament 
in which he flood by the evidence of all 
his ſenſes, and would not relinquiſh his 
poſt until he ſhould be beiter certified 
that the coaſt was clear. Meanwhile, 
his dulcinea having performed hex in- 
uiry to no purpoſe, imagined there was 
2 preternatural in the circum- 
ſtance ot his vaniſhing ſo unaccounta- 
bly, and began to croſs herſelf with 
t devotion. She returned io her 
chamber, fixed the lampin the fire-place, 
and throwing herſelf upon the bed, gave 
way to the ſuggeſtions of her ſuperſti- 
tion, which were reinforced by the fi- 


lence that prevailed, and the gloomy 
glimmering of the light. She reflected 
upon the treſpaſs ſhe had already com- 
mitted in her heart; and, in the conjec- 
tures of her fear, believed that her lover 
was no other than the devil himſelf, who 
had aſſumed the appearance of Fathom, 
in order to tempt and ſeduce her virtue. 

While her imagination teemed with 
theſe horrible ideas, our adventurer con- 
cluding 'from the general ſtillneſs that 
the jeweiler and his wife were. at laſt 
happily afleep, ventured to come forth 
trom his hiding-place, and flood before 
his miſtreſs, all begrimed with ſoot. 
Wilhelmina lifting up her eyes, and 
ſeeing this ſable apparition, which ſhe 
miſtook for Satan in propria perſona, 
inſtantly ſcreamed, and began to repeat 
her pater-noſter with an audible voice: 
upon which Ferdinand, foreſeeing that 
her parents would be again alarmed, 
would not ſtay to undeceive her, and ex- 
plain himſelt ; but unlocking the door 
with great expedition, ran down ſtairs, 
and luckily accompliſhed his eſcape, 
This was undoubtedly the wiſeſt mea- 
ſure he could have taken : for he had 
not performed one half of his deſcent 
toward the ſtreet, when the German 
was at his daughter's bed fide, demand» 
ing to know the cauſe of her exclama - 
tion: ſhe then gave him an account of 
what ſhe had ſeen, with all the exag- 
gerations of her own fancy, and after 
having weighed the circumſtances of her 
ſtory, he interpreted the apparition into 
a thief, ha wy found means to open 
the door that communicated with the 
ſtair, but having been ſcared by Wil» 
helmina's ſhriek, had been obliged to 
mo before he could execute his pur - 

e. EY 
* hero's ſpirits were ſo woefully 
diſturbed by this adventure, that for a 
whole week he felt no inclination to 
viſit his inamorata, and was not with» 
out apprehenſion that the affair had ter- 
minated in an explanation very little to 
his advantage. He was, however, de- 
livered from this dif: ble ſuſpence 
by an accidental meeting with the jew» 
eller himſelf, who kindly chid him for 
his long abſence, and entertained him 
in the ſtreet with an account of the 
alarm which his family had ſuſtained 
by a thief, who 7 pon into Autor wenn 
a nt, ad to find his ap - 
8 he renewed . Corres 
ſpondence with the family, and in a 5 
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tle time found reaſon to conſole himſelf 
for the jeopardy and panick he had un- 
dergone, | 
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ſo many tedious hours on the giddy verge 
of rapture. 

The dame, who was naturally com- 
paſſionate, ſympathized with his condi- 


tion; and, unable to reſiſt his pathetick 


CHAP. XIV. 


HE IS REDUCED TO A DREADFUL 
DILEMMA, IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
AN ASSIGNATION WITH THE 
WIFE. 


OR was his whole care and atten- 

tion engroſſed by the execution of 
this ſcheme upon the daughter. While 
he managed his concerns in that quarter 
with incredible ardour and application, 
he was not the leſs indefatigable in the 
proſecution of his deſign upon the mo- 
ther- in- law, which he forwarded with 
all his art, during thoſe opportunities 
he enjoyed in the abſence of Wilhel- 
mina, who was frequently called away 
by the domeſtick duties of the houſe. 
The paſſions of the jeweller's wife were 
in ſuch a ſtate of exaltation as exempted 
our hero from the repulſes and fatigue 
attending a long ſiege. 

We have already obſerved how cun- 
ningly he catered for the gratification of 
her ruling appetite, and have exhibited 
pregnant proofs of his ability in gain- 
ing upon the human heart; the reader 
will not therefore be ſurprized at the ra- 
pidity of his conqueſt over the affections 
of a lady whoſe complexion was per- 
fectly amorous, and whole vanity laid 
her open to all the attempts of adulation. 
In a word, matters were quickly brought 
to ſuch a mutual underſtanding, that 
one evening, while they amuſed them- 
ſelves at lanſquenet, Fathom conjured her 
to give him the rendezvous next day at 
the houſe of any third perſon of her own 
ſex, in whoſe diſcretion ſhe could con- 
fide; and after a few affected ſeruples 
on her ſide, which he well knew how to 
ſurmount, ſhe complied with his requeſt, 
and the circumſtances of the appoint- 
ment were ſettled accordingly. After 
this treaty, their ſatisfaction roſe to ſuch 
a warmth, and the converſation became 
fo reciprocally endearing, that our gal- 
lant —— his impatience of waiting 
ſo long for the accompliſhment of his 
wiſhes ; and, with the moſt eager tran- 
ſport, begged ſhe would, if poſſible, cur- 
tail the term of his expectation, that his 
brain might not ſuffer by his ſtanding 


ſupplications, gave him to underſtand. 
that his defire could not be granted 
without ſubjecting them both to ſome. 
hazard, but that ſhe was diſpoſed to 
run any riſk in behalf of his happineſs 
and pence. After this affectionate pre - 
amble, the told him that her huſband, 
was then engaged in a quarterly meet- 
ing of the jewellers, from whence he 
never failed to return quite overwhelmed 
with wine, tobacco, and the phlegm of 
his own conſtitution ; ſo that he would 
fall faſt aſleep as ſoon as his head ſhould 
touch the pillow, and ſhe be at liberty 
to entertain the lover without interrup- 
tion, provided he could find means to 
deceive the jealous vigilance of Wilhel- 
mina, and conceal himſelf in ſome cor- 
ner of the houſe, unſuſpected and unper- 
ceived, 

Our lover remembering his adventure 
with the daughter, would have willing- 
ly diſpenſed with this expedient, and be- 
gan to repent of the eagerneſs with which 
he had preferred his ſolicitation ; but 
ſecing there was now no opportunity of 
retracting with honour, he affected to 
enter heartily into the converſation, and 
after much canvaſſing, it was determined 
that while Wilhelmina was employed in 
the kitchen, the mother ſhould conduct 
our adventurer to the outward door, 
where he ſhould pay the compliment of 
parting, ſo as to be overheard by the 
young lady, but in the mean time glide 
ſoktiy into the jeweller's bed-chamber, 
which was a place they imagined leaſt 
liable to the effects of a daughter's pry- 
ing diſpoſition; and conceal hitnſelf in 
a large preſs or wardrobe, that ſtood in 
one corner of the apartment. The ſcene 
was immediately acted with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and our hero cooped up in his 
cage, where he waited ſo long, that his 
delires began to ſubſide, and his ima- 
22 to aggravate the danger of his 

tuation. 

* Suppoſe,” ſaid he to himſelf, this 
© brutal German, inſtead of being ſtu- 
© pihed with wine, ſhould come home 
© inflamed with brandy, to the uſe of 
© which he is ſometimes addicted; far 
© from feeling any inclination to ſleep, 
+ he will labour under the moſt fretful 
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© anxiety of watching; every iraſcible 
© particle in his diſpoſition will be ex- 
© aſperated; he will be offended with 
© every obje& that may preſent itſelf to 
© his view, _ if there is the leaſt in- 
c ient of jealouſy iv his temper, it 
c — ſelf in riot ny 
© What if his frenzy ſhould prompt him 
© to ſearch his wife's chamber for gal- 
© Jants? this would certainly be the 
© firſt place to which he would direct 
© his enquiry ;z or, granting this ſuppo- 
© ſition 8 I may be ſeized with 
© an irreſiſtible inclination to cough, 
© before he is oppreſſed with ſleep; he 
© may be waked by the noiſe I ſhall 
© make in diſengaging myſelf from this 
© embarraſſed ſituation ; and finally, I 
© may find it impracticable to retire 
© unſeen or unheard, after every thing 
© elfe ſhall have ſucceeded to my wiſh.” 
Theſe ſuggeſtions did not at all con- 
tribute to the quiet of our adventurer, 
who. having waited three whole hours 
in the moſt uncomfortable ſuſpenſe, 
heard the jeweller brought into the room 
in that very condition which his fears 
had prognoſticated. He had, it ſeems, 
quarrelled over his cups with another 
tradeſman, and received a ſalutation on 
the forehead with a candleſtick, which 
not only left an ignominious and pain - 
ful mark upon his countenance, but 
even diſordered his brain to a very dan- 
us degree of delirium ; fo that in- 
d of allowing himſelf quietly to be 
undreſſed and put to bed by his wife, 
he anſwered all her gentle admonitions 
and careſſes with the moſt opprobrious 
invectives and obſtreperous behaviour; 
and though he did not tax her with in- 
ſidelity to his bed, he virulently accuſed 
her of extravagance and want of cco- 
nomy, obſerved her expenſive way of 
living would bring him to a morſel of 
bread; and unfortunately recollecting 
the attempt of the ſuppoſed thief, ſtart- 
ed vp from his chair, (wearing by God's 
mother, that he would forthwith arm 
himſelf witha brace of piſtols, and ſearch 
every apartment of the houſe. * That 
« preſs," ſaid he with great vociferation, 
may, for aught I know, be the recep- 
«£ tacle of ſome ruffian. 
So ſaying, he approached the ark in 


which Fathom was embarked; and ex- 


claiming, * Come forth, Satan!“ applied 
his foot to the door of it with ſuch vio- 
lence as threw him from the ceatre of 
gravity, and laid him ſprawling on his 
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back. This addreſs made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon our adventurer, that he 
had well nigh obeyed the ſummons, and 
burſt from his concealment, in adeſperate 
effort to eſcape without being recognized 
by the intoxicated German; and, indeed, 
had the application been repeated, he 
in all likelthood would have tried the 
experiment; for by this time his terrors 
had waxed too ſtrong to be much longer 
ſuppreſſed : from this hazardous enter - 
o-w he was however exempted, by a 

ucky accident that happened to his 
diſturber, whoſe head chancing to pitch 
upon the corner of a chair in his fall, 
he was immediately lulled into a trance 
during which, the confiderate lady gueſſ- 
ing thediſorderof her gallant, and dread- 
ing farther interruption, very prudent- 
ly releaſed him from his confinement, 
after ſhe had put out the light, and in 
the dark conveyed him to the door, where 
he was comforted with the promiſe that 
ſhe would punctually remember the ren- 
dezvous of next day. 

She then invoked the aſſiſtance of the 
ſervants, who being waked for the pur- 
=_ lifted up their maſter, and tumbled 

im into bed; while Ferdinand hied him 
home in an univerſal ſweat, bleſſing 
himſelf from any future atchievement of 
that fort, in an houſe where he had been 
twice in ſuch imminent danger of life 
and reputation, Nevertheleſs, he did 
not fail to honour the aſſignation, and 
avail himſelf of the diſpoſition his miſ- 
treſs manifeſted, to make him all the 
recompence in her power for the diſap- 
pointment and chagrin which he had un- 
dergone, 


CHAFP.' I 


BUT AT LENGTH SUCCEEDS IN HIS 
ATTEMPT UPON BOTH. 


AVING thus gained a compleat 
victory over the affections of theſe 

two ladies, he began to convert his 
good fortune to the purpoſes of that 
principle, from which his view was 
never, no not for a moment, detached. 
In other words, he uſed them as mini- 
ſters and purveyors to his avarice and 
fraud. As for the mother-in-law, ſhe 
was of herſelf ſo liberal as to anticipate 
the wiſhes of any moderate adventurer, 
and preſented him with ſundry valuable 
jewels, as memorials of her eſteem : 
ROF 


nor was the daughter back ward in ſuch 
expreſſions of regard; ſhe already con · 
ſidered his intereſt as her own, and took 
frequent opportunities of ſecreting for 

is benefit, certain ſtray trinkets that 
ſhe happened to pick upin her excurſions 
within doors. 

All theſe gratifications he received 
with demonſtrations of infinite con- 
ſtraint and reluctance, and in the midſt 
of his rapacious extortion, acted fo cun- 
ningly as to impoſe himſelf upon both 
for a miracle of diſintereſted integrity. 
Vet not contented with what he thus 
could earn, and deſpairing of being 
able to ſteer the bark of his fortune for 
any length of time, between two ſuch 
dangerous quickſands, he reſolved to 
profit by the occaſion while it laſted, and 
ſtrike ſome conſiderable ſtroke at once. 
A. plan was formed in conſequence of 
this determination, and at an appoint- 
ment with the mother, in the houſe of 
their female friend, our adventurer ap- 
— with an air of dejection, which 

e veiled with a thin cover of forced 
pleaſantry, that his miſtreſs might ſup 
poſe he endeavoured to conceal ſome mor- 
tal chagrin that preyed upon his heart. 

The ſtratagem ſucceeded to his wiſh. 
She obſerved his countenance between 
whiles over · caſt, took notice of the in- 
voluntary ſighs he heaved; and with the 
moſt tender expreſſions of ſympathy, 
conjured him to make her acquainted 
with the cauſe of his affliction. Inſtead 
of gratifying her requeſt immediately, 
he evadedher queſtions with a reſpe&ful 
reſerve, implying, that his love would 
not ſuffer him to make her a partner 
in his ſorrow ;z and this delicacy on his 
part, whetted her impatience and con- 
cern to ſuch a degree, that rather than 
keep her in ſuch an agony of doubt and 
8 he was prevailed upon to 
tell her, that he had been the preced - 
ing night, engaged with a company of 
his fellow - ſtudents, where he had made 
too free with the champaigne, ſo that 
his caution forſook him, and he had 
been decoyed into play by a Tyro- 
leze — who ſtripped him of all 
his ready-money, and obtained from 
him an obligation for two hundred 
florins, which he could not poſſibly 
pay, without having recourſe to his re- 
lation the Count De Melville, who would 
have juſt cauſe to be incenſed at his ex- 
travagance, 

This information he concluded, by 
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declaring, that coſt what it would, he 
was reſolved to make a candid confeſ- 
ſion of the truth, and throw himſelf 
entirely upon the generoſity of his pa- 
tron, who could inflict no other pu- 
niſhment than that of diſcarding him 
from his favour and protection; a mis- 
fortune which, how grievous ſoever it 
might be, he ſhould be able to ſuſtain 
with fortitude, could he fall upon ſome 
method of ſatisfying the Tyroleze, who 
was very importunate and ſavage in his 
demand. His kind miſtreſs no ſouner 
found out the ſource of his inquietude, 
than ſhe promiſed to dry it up; aſſuring 
him, that next day, at the ſame hour, 
ſhe would enable him to diſcharge the 
debt; fo that he might ſet his heart at 
eate, and recolle& that gaiety which 
was the ſoul of her enjoyment, 

He expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſnment 
at this generous proffer, which, how- 
ever, he declined with an affected ear- 
neſtneſs of refuſal, proteſting that he 
ſhould be extremely mortified, if he 
thought ſhe looked upon him as one of 
thoſe mercenary gallants, who could 
make ſuch a ſordid uſe of a lady's af- 
fection. No, Madam,” cried our po- 
litician, in a patketick firainz * what- 
© ever happens, I ſhall never part with 
that internal conſolation that conſcious 
honour never fails to yield in the deep- 
eſt ſcenes of ſolitary diſtreſs : the at- 
tachment I have the honour to profeſs 
for your amiable perſon, is not found- 
ed on ſuch inglorious motives; but is 
the genuine reſult of that generous 
paſſion, which none but the noble- 
minded feel; and the only circum- 
ſtance of this misfortune that I dread 
to encounter is, the neceflity of 
withdrawing myſelf for ever from 
the preſence of her whole genial ſmiles 
could animate my foul againſt all the 
perſecutions of adverſe fortune.” 

This declamation, accompanied with 
a profound ſigh, ſerved only to inflame 
her deſire of extricating him from the 
difficulty in which he was involved. She 
exhauſted all her eloquence in attempt- 
ing to perſuade him that his refuſal was 
an outrage againſt her affection: he 
pretended to retute her arguments, and 
remained unſhaken by all the power of 
her ſolicitations ; until ſhe had recourſe 
to the moſt paſſionate remonſtrances of 
love, and fell at his feet in the poſture 
of a forlorn ſhepherdeſs. What he re- 
fuſed to her reaſon, he granted to her 

F 2 tears, 
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tears, becauſe his heart was melted 
by her affliction, and next day conde- 
ſcended to accept of her money, out of 
pure regard to her happineſs and peace. 
. Encouraged by the ſucceſs of this at- 
chievement, he reſolved to practiſe the 
ſame experiment upon Wilhelmina, in 
hope of extracting an equal ſhare of 
profit from her ſimplicity and attach- 
ment; and at their very next nocturnal 
rendezvous in her chamber, re- acted 
the farce already rehearſed, with a ſmall 


variation, which he thought neceſſary 


to ſtimulate the young lady in his be- 
half. He rightly concluded, that ſhe 
was by no means miſtreſs of ſuch a 
conſiderable ſum as he had already ex- 
torted from her mother; and therefore 
thought proper to repreſent himſelf in 
the moſt urgent predicament, that her 
apprehenſion on his account might be 
ſo alarmed, as to engage her in ſome 
enterprize for his advantage, which 
otherwiſe ſhe would never have dreamed 
of undertaking. With this view, after 
having deſcribed his own calamitous 
ſituation, in conſequence of her preſſing 
intreaties, which he affected to evade, 
he gave her to underſtand, that there was 
Do perſon upon earth, to whom he would 
have recourſe in this emergency; fer 
which reaſon, he was determined to rid 
him/eif of all his cares at once, upon 
the friendly point of his own faithful 
ſword. 

Such a dreadful reſolution could not 
fail to operate upon the tender paſſions 
of his dulcinea; ſhe was inſtantly ſeized 
with an agony of fear and diſtraction; 
her grief manifeſted it{clt in a flood of 
tears, While the hung round his neck, 
eonjuring him in the molt melting terms, 
by their mutual love, in which they 
had been ſo happy, to lay aſide that 
fatal determinaiien, which would in- 
fallibly involve her in the ſame fate; 
for, ſhe took Heaven to witnets, that 
ſhe would not one moment ſurvive the 
knowledge of bis death. | 

He was not deficient in expreſſions 
of reciprocal regard: he extolled her 
love and tenderneſs with a moſt extra- 
vagant eulogium, and teemed wiung 


with mortal anguiſh at the proſpect of 


rting for ever from his lovely Wil- 
Imin2; but his honour was a (ſtern 
and rigid creditor, that could not be ap- 
peaſed, except with his blood; and all 
the boon ſhe could obtain, by dint of 
the moit woeful ſupplication, was a 


promiſe to defer the execution of his 
baleful purpoſe for the ſpace of four 
and twenty hours, during which, ſhe 
hoped, Heaven would compaſſionate her 
offerings, and inſpire her with ſome 
contrivance for their mutual relief. 
Thus he yielded to her fervent requeſt, 
rather with a view to calm the preſent 
tranſports of her ſorrow, than with any 
expectation of ſeeing himſelf redeemed 
from his fate bv her interpoſition ; 
ſuch at leaſt were his profeſſions, when 
he took his leave, aſſuring her, that he 


would not quit his being, before he 


ſhould have devoted a few -hours to an- 


other interview with the dear object of 


his love. 


Having thus kindled the train, he 


did not doubt that the mine of his craft 
would take effect, and repaired to his 
own lodging, in full perſuaſion of ſee- 
ing his aim accompliſhed, before the 
time fixed for their laſt aſſignation. His 
prognoſtick was next morning verified 
by the arrival of a meſſenger, who 
brought to him a ſmall parcel, to which 
was cemented with WG wi the 
following epiſtle. | 


© JEWEL or MY SOUL ! 


0 gCARCE had you, laſt night, 
* quitted my diſconſolate arms, 

© when I happily recollected that there 
« was in my poſleſſion a gold chain, 
© of value more than ſufficient to an- 
« {wer the exigence of your preſent oc- 
* cahons: it was pledged to my grand- 
father for two hundied crowns, by a 
knight of Malta, who ſoon after pe- 
* riſked in a ſea engagement with the 
© enemies of our faith; ſo that it be- 
came the property of cur houſe, and 
© was bequeathed to me by the old gen- 
* tleman, as a memorial of his parti- 
* cular affection. Upon whom can I 
© more properly beſtow it, than him 
* who is already maſter of my heart! 
© receive it, theiefore, from the bearer 
© of this billet, and convert it without 
© ſcruple to that uſe which ſhall be moſt 
. * to your eaſe and ſatisfac- 
© tion; nor ſeek, from a too romantick 
© notion of honour, which I kn you 
© entertain, to excuſe yourſeif from ac- 
« cepting this tellimony of my affection: 
© for, I have already ſworn before an 
© image of our bleſſed lady, that I will 
no longer own you as the fovereign 
of my heart, ner even indulge you 
© with 
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© with another interview, if you re- 
« je& this mark of tenderneſs and con- 
* cern, from your ever faithful 


© WILHELMINA.* 


The heart of our adventurer began 
to bound with joy, when he ſurveyed 
the contents of this letter; and his 
eyes ſparkled with tranſport at ſight of 
the chain, which he immediately per- 
ceived to be worth twice the ſum ſhe had 
mentioned. Nevertheleſs, he would 
not avail himſelf without farther queſ- 
tion of her generoſity; but, that tame 
night, repairing to her apartment at the 
uſual hour of meeting, he proſtrated 
himſelf before her, and, counterfeiting 
extreme agitation of ſpirit, begged, in 
the moſt urgent terms, not even unac- 
companied with tears, that ſhe would 
take back the preſent which he tendered 
for her acceptance; and ſpare him the 
moſt inſufferable mortification of think - 
ing himſelf expoſed to the imputation of 
being mercenary in his love. - Such, he 
ſaid, was the delicacy of his paſſion, 
that he could not poſlibly exiſt under 
the apprehenſion of incurring a cenſure 
ſo unworthy of his ſentiments ; and he 
would a thouſand times ſooner undergo 
the perſecution of his rancorous credi- 
tor, than bear the thought of being in 
the ſmalleſt conſideration leſſened in her 
eſteem : nay, ſo far did he carry his 
pretenſions to punctilio, as to proteſt, 
that ſhould ſhe refuſe to quiet the ſcruples 
of his honour, on this ſcore, her un- 
PRE beneficence would ſerve only to 

aſten the execution of his determined 

urpoſe, to withdraw himſelt at once 
Bs a life of vanity and misfortune. 

The more pathetically he pleaded for 
her compliance, the more ſtrenuouſly 
did ſhe reſiſt his remonſtrances. She ad- 
vanced all the arguments her reaſon, 
love, and terror could ſuggeſt; reminded 
him of her oath, from which he could 
not ſuppoſe ſhe would recede, whatever 
the conſequence might be; and, in con- 
cluſion, vowed to Heaven, with great 
ſolemnity and devotion, that ſhe would 
not ſurvive the news of his death. 
Thus the alternative ſhe offered, was 
either to retain the chain and be happy 
in her affection, or forfeit all titie to her 
love, and die in the conviction of having 
brought his innocent miſtreſs to an un- 
timely grave. 


His fortitude was not proof againſt 
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this laſt conſideration. * My ſavage 
© honour,* ſaid he, would enable me 
© to endure the pangs of eternal ſepa- 
© ration, in the confidence of being en- 
© dowed with the power of ending theſe 
© tortures by the energy of my own 
© hand ; but the proſpect of Wilhel- 
© mina's death, and that too occaſioned 
« by my inflexibility, diſarms my foul 
© of all her reſolution, ſwallows up the 
« diftates of my jealous pride, and fills 
* my boſom with ſuch a guſh of tender- 
© nets and ſorrow, as overwhelms the 
© whole cxconomy of my purpoſe! Yes, 
* inchanting creature! I ſacrifice my 
glory to that jrreſiſtible reflection: 
and, rather than know my ſelf the cruel 
© inftrument of robbing the world of 
© ſuch pertection, conlent to retain the 
fatal teſtimony of your love.” 

So ſaying, he pocketed the chain, 
with an air of ineffable mortification 
and was rewarded for his compliance 
with the moſt endearing careſſes of his 
dulcinea ; who, amidſt the tumults of 
her joy, ejaculated a thouſand acknow- 
ledgments to Heaven, for having blefſed 
her with the affection of ſuch a man, 
whoſe honour was unrivalled by any 
thing but his love. 


CHAN XVI. 


HIS SUCCESS REGETS A BLIND S$SE- 
CURITY, BY 'WHICH HE 1S ONCE 
AGAIN WELL NICH ENTRAPPED 
IN HIS DULCINEA'S APARTMENT, 


1 N this manner did the crafty Fathom 
turn to account thoſe ingratiating 
qualifications he inherited from nature; 
and maintain with incredible aſſiduity 
and circumſpection, an amorous cor- 
reſpondence with two domeſtick rivals, 
who watched the conduct of each other 
with the moſt indefatigable virulence 
of envious ſuſpicion; until an accident 
happened, which had well nigh overs 
turned the bark of his policy, and in- 
diced him to alter the courle, that he 
mijgit not be ſhipwrecked on the rocks 
that began to multiply in the proſecu · 
tion of his preſent voyage. 

The jeweller, who, as a German, 
wanted neither pride nor oſtentation, 
never fled to celebrate the anniverſary 
of his buth, by an annual feaſt granted 
to his neighbours and friends; and, on 
thele occaſions, was accuſtomed to wear 

thag 


oſom c 
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that chain, which, though bequeathed 
w his daughter, he conſidered as an 
ornament appertaining to the family, 
whereof he himſelf was head: accord- 
ingly, when the time of this feſtival 
ved, he as uſual ordered Wilhel- 
mina to ſurrender it for the day. This 
injunction, the reader will perceive. our 
lady was in no condition to 

obey ; ſhe had, however, foreſeen the 


. demand, and contrived a ſcheme of be- 


haviour for the occaſion, which ſhe 
forthwith put in execution. 

With an air of uncommon chearful- 
neſs purpoſely aſſumed, he retired to 
her cloſet, on pretence of complying with 
bis defire, and having employed a few 
minutes in rummaging her drawers, 
and difordering her moveables, uttered 
a loud ſhriek, that brought her father 
inſtamly into the apartment, where he 
found kis daughter toſſing about her 
cloaths and trinkets with violent de- 
monfirations of diſorder and affright, 
and heard her in a lamentable ſtrain de- 
clare, that ſhe was robbed of her chain, 
and for ever undone. This was ſo far 
from being an agreeable intimation to 
the jeweller, that he was ſtiuck dumb 
with aſtoniſhment and vexation; and 
it was not till after a long pauſe, that 
heprunounced the word, Sacrament!” 
with an emphaſis denoting the mot 
mortifying ſurprize. 

Soon as that exclamation eſcaped from 
his lips, he flew to the eſcritore as if 
1nſtinAively, and joining Wilhelmina 
in her occupation, tumbled it's whole 
contents upon the floor in a trice. 

While he was thus employed, in the 

wht expreſiive ſilence, the wife of his 

— to paſs that way; and 

ſeeing them both occupied with ſuch 
violence and trepidation, believed at firtt 
that they were certainly actuated by the 
ſpirit of frenzy; but when ſhe inter- 
poled, by aſking with great earneſtneſs, 
the cauſe of ſuch tran{j-o: ts and diſſ ract- 
ed behaviour; and heard her huſband 
reply with an accent of deſpair, * The 
© chain ! the chain of- my forefathers is 
© no more. She nnmediately juſtified 
his emotion, by undergoing the fame 
alarm, and without farther heſitation 


engaged herſelf in the ſearch, beginning 


with a ſong, which might be compared 
to the hymn of battle among theGreeks, 
or rather more aptiy to that which the 
Spartan females ſung round the altar of 
Diana, ſurnamed Onhiap ; for, it was 


attended with ſtrange geſticulations, and 
in the courſe of utterance became ſo 
loud and ſhrill, that the gueſts, who 
were by this time partly aſſembled, be- 
ing confounded at the clamour, ruſhed 


towards 2 e from whence it ſeem- 


ed to proceed, and found their landlord, 
with his wife and daughter, in the atti- 
tudes of diſtraction and deſpair. 

When they underſtood the nature of 
the caſe, they condoled the family on 
their misfortune, and would have retired, 
on the ſuppoſition that it would defeat 
the mirthful intent of their meeting; 
but the jeweller muſtering up his whole 
temper and hoſpitality, intreated them 
to excuſe his diſorder, and favour him 
with their company, which, he obſerved, 
was now more than ever wanted, to 
diſpel the melancholy ideas inſpired by 
his loſs. Notwithſtanding this apology, 
and the efforts he made in the ſequel to 
entertain his friends with jollity and 
good-humour, his heart was ſo linked 
to the chain, that he could not detach 
himſelf from the thoughts of it, which 
invaded him at ſhort intervals in ſuch 
qualms as effectually ſpoiled his appetite 
and hindered his digeſtion. 

He revolved within himſelf the cir- 
cumſtances of his diſaſter, and in can- 
vaſſing all the probable means by which 
the chain could be ſtolen, concluded 
that the deed muſt have been done by 
ſome perſon in the family, who, in con- 
ſequence of having accels to his daugh- 
ter s chamber, had either found the 
drawer left open by her careleſſneſs and 
neglect, or tound means to obtain a 
falle key, by ſome waxen impreſſion : 
for the locks of the eſcritore were ſafe 
and uninjured. His ſuſpicion being thus 
confined within his own houſe, 1ome- 
times pitched upon his workmen, and 
lometimes upon his wife; who, he 
thought, was the more likely to prac- 
tile tuch fineſſe, as ſhe conſidered Wil- 
belmina in the light of àæ davghter-in- 
law, whoſe intereſt interfered with her 
own, and who had often harangued to 
him in private, on the folly of leaving 
this very chain in the young lady's pol- 
lefhon. : 

The more he conũdered this ſubject, 
he thought he law the more reaſon to 
attribute the damage he had ſultained 
to the machinations of his ſpouſe; who, 
he did not doubt, was diſpoted to fea- 
ther her own neſt, at the expence of him 
and his heirs; and who, with the fame 

honeſt 


honeſt intention, had already ſecreted 
for her private uſe thoſe inconſiderable 
jewels, which of late had at different 
times been miſſing. Arrouſed by theſe 
ſentiments, he reſolved to retaliate her 
own ſchemes, by contriving means to 
viſit her cabinet in ſecret, and if poſſible, 
to rob the robber of the ſpoils ſhe had 
gathered to his prejudice, without com- 
ing to any explanation, which might 
end in domeſtick turmoils and eternal 
diſquiet. 

While the huſband exercifed his re- 
flection in this manner, his innocent 
mate did not allow the powers of her 
imagination to reſt in idleneſs and ſloth. 
Her obſervations touching the loſs of 
the chain were ſuch, as a ſuſpicious 
woman, biaſſed by hatred and envy, 
would naturally make. To her it ſeem- 
ed highly improbable, that a thing of 
ſuch value, ſo carefully depoſited, ſhould 
vaniſh without the connivance of it's 
keeper z and without much expence of 
conjecture, divined the true manner in 
which it was conveyed. The ſole dif- 
ficulty that occurred in the reſearches of 
her ſagacity, was to know the gallant 
who had been favoured with ſuch a 
pledge of Wilhelmina's affection; for, 
as the reader will eaſily imagine, ſhe 
never dreamed of viewing Ferdinand 
in that odious perſpective. In order to 
ſatisfy her curioſity, diſcover this happy 
favourite, and be . on her petu- 
lant rival, ſhe prevailed upon the jew- 
eller to employ a ſcout, who ſhould 
. watch all night upon the ſtair, without 
the knowledge of any other perſon in 
the family; alledging, that in all like- 
lihood, the houſe- maid gave private ad- 
mittance to ſome lover, who was the 
author of all the loſſes they had lately 
ſuffered, and that they might poſſibly de- 
tect him in his nocturnal adventures; and 
obſerving, that it would be imprudent 
to intimate their deſign to Wilhelmina, 
leſt through the heedleſſneſs and indii- 
cretion of youth, the might chance to 
divulge the ſecret, ſo as to fruſtrate their 
aim. 

A Swiſs, in whoſe honeſty the Ger- 
man could confide, being hired for this 
purpoſe, was poſted in a dark corner of 
the ſtair-caſe, within a few paces of the 
doof, which he was directed to watch; 
and actually ſtood centinel three nights, 
without perceiving the leaſt object of 
ſuſpicion z but on the fourth, the evil 
Rars of our adventurer conducted him 
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to the ſpot, on his voyage to the apart- 
ment of his dulcinea, with whom he 
had pre-concerted the aſſignation. Har- 
ing made the ſignal, which conſiſted of 
two gentle taps on her door, he was im- 
mediately admitted; aud the Swiſs no 


- ſooner ſaw him fairly houſed, than he 


crept ſoftly to the other door, that was 
left open for the purpoſe, and gave im- 
mediate intimation of what he had per- 
ceived; this intell;gence, however, he 
could not convey fo ſecretly, but the 
lovers, who were always vigilant upon 
theſe occaſions, overheard a fort of com- 
motion in the jeweller's chamber, the 
cauſe of which their apprehenſion was 
ingenious enough to comprehend. 

We have formerly obſerved, that our 
adventurer could not make his retreat 
by the door, without running a very 
great riſk of being detected, and the ex - 
pedient of the chimney he had no incli- 
nation to repeat; ſo that he found him- 
ſelf in a very uncomfortable dilemma, 
and was utterly abandoned by all his 
invention and addreſs ; when his mii- 
tres, in a whiſper, dehired him to begin 
a dialogue aloud, in an apology, im- 
porting, that he had miſtaken the door; 
and that his intention was to viſit her 
father touching a ring belonging to the 
young Count Melville, which the knew 
Fathom had put into his hands in or- 
der to be altered. 

Ferdinand ſeizing the hint, availed 
himſelf of it without delay, and un- 
bolting the door, pronounced in an au- 
dible voice, Upon my honour, Ma- 
« demoiſelle, you wrong my intention, 
if you imagine I came hither with any 
diſreſpectful or diſhonourable motive: 
© I have buſineſs with your father, which 
© cannot be delayed till to- morrow, with- 
© out manifeit prejudice to my friend 
© and my&lf ; therefore I took the li- 
« berty of viſiting him at theſe untimely 
hours; and it has been my misfor- 
© tune to miſtake the door in the dark. 
* 1 beg pardon for my involuntary in- 
« truhon 3; and again aflure you, that 
nothing was farther from my thoughts, 
than any delign to violate that reſpect 
© which I have always entertained for 
you and your father's family.“ 

To this remonſtrance, which was di- 
ſtinctly heard by the German and his 
wife, who by this time ſtood liſtening 
at the door, the young lady replied in a 
ſhrill accent of diſpleaſure, Sir, I am 
bound to believe that all your actions 

ne 
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© are conducted by honour; but, you 
* muſt give me leave. to tell you, that 
your miſtake is a little extraordinary, 
and your viſit, even to my father, at 
this time of the night, altogether unſea- 
ſonable, if not myſterious. As for 
the interruption I have ſuſfered in my 
repoſe, I impute it to my own forget- 
fulneſs, in leaving my door unlocked; 
and blame myſelf fo ſeverely for the 
omiſſion, that I ſhall to-morrow put 
it out of my own power to be guilty 
of the like for the future, by ordering 
the paſſage to be nailed up: mean 
while, if you would perſuade me of 


ly withdraw, leſt my reputation ſhould 
ſuffer by your continuance in my 

rtment.” 
Madam, anſwered our hero, I will 
not give you an opportunity to repeat 
the — r2mv which 1 mall forthwith 
obey, after having intreated you once 
more to forgive the difturbance I have 
given.“ So ſaying, he gently opened 
the door, and at fight of the German 
and his wife, who A well knew wait- 
ed for his exit, ſtarted back, and gave 
tokens of confuſion, which were partly 
real, and partly affected. The jeweller, 
fully ſatisfied with Fathom's declara- 
tion to his daughter, received him with 
a complaiſant look; and, in order to 
alleviate his concern, gave him to un- 
derſtand that he already knew the rea- 
ſon of his being in that apartment, and 
deſired to be informed of what had 
procured him the honour to ſee him at 
fuch a junQure. | 

My dear friend, ſaid our adven- 
turer, pretending to recollect himſelf 
with difficulty, © I am utterly aſhamed 
© and confounded to be diſcovered in 
© this ſituation ; but as you have over- 
© heard what paſſed between Mademoi- 
© ſelle and me, I know you will do juſ- 
« tice to my intention, and forgive my 
miſtake, After begging pardon for 
having intruded upon your family at 
theſe hours, I muſt now tell you, that 
my couſin Count Melville was ſome- 
time ago ſo much miſrepreſented to his 
mother, by certain malicious informers, 
who delight in ſowing diſcord in pri- 
vate families, that ſhe actually believ- 
ed her fon an extravagant ſpendthrift, 
who had not only conlumed his remit- 
tances in the moſt riotous ſcenes of 
diſorder, but alſo indulged a perni- 
cious uppetite for gaming to ſuch a 
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your well-meaning, you will inftant- - 


- becauſe, in the like emergency, 


degree, that he had loſt all his cloaths 
and jewels at play. In conſequence 
of ſuch falſe information, ſhe expoſ- 
< tulated with him in a ſevere letter, and 
© defired he would tranſmit to her that 
ring which is in your cuſtody, it bein 
* afamily ſtone, for which ſhe expreſſ; 
© an ineſtimable value. The young 
« gentleman, in his anſwer to her re- 
proof, endeavoured to vindicate him- 
« felf from the aſperſions which had 
© been caſt upon his character; and with 
© regard to the ring, told her it was at 
© preſent in the hands of a jeweller, in 
order to be new ſet, according to her 
© own directions, and that whenever it 
c 
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ſhould be altered, he would ſend it 
home to her by ſome ſafe conveyance. 
This account the good lady took for 
an evaſion, and upon that ſuppoſition 
has again written to him, in ſuch a 
E ſtyle, that although the 
etter arrived but half an hour ago, 
he is determined to diſpatch a courier 
before morning with the miſchievous 
ring, for which, in compliance with 
the impetuoſity of his temper, I bave 
taken the freedom to diſturb you at 
this unſeaſonable hour. 

The German paid implicit faith to 
every circumſtance of this ſtory, which 
indeed could not well be ſuppoſed to be 
invented extempore; the ring was im- 
mediately reſtored, and our adyenturer 
took his leave, congratulating himſelf 


upon his ſignal deliverance from the 


ſnare in which he had fallen. 


CHAP. XVII. 


THE STEP-DAME'S SUSPICIONS BE« 
ING AWAKENED,. SHE LAYS A 
SNARE FOR OUR ADVENTURERg, 
FROM WHICH HE Is DELIVERED 
BY THE INTERPOSLITION OF HIS 
GOOD GENIUS. | 


HOUGH the huſband ſwallowed 

the bait without farther inguiry, 

the penetration of the wife was not ſo 
eaſily deceived : that ſame dialogue in 
Wilhelmina's apartment, far from al - 
laying, rather inflamed her ſuf; . 
er- 
ſelf had once profited by the ſame, or 
nearly the ſame contrivance. Without 
communicating her doubts to the father, 
ſhe reſolved to double her attention to 
the daughter's future conduct, and —_ 
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fuch a ftrift eye over the behaviour of 
our gallant, that he ſhould find it very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to elude her 
obſervation. For this purpoſe, ſhe took 
into her pay an old maiden, of the right 
ſour diſpoſition, who lived in an houſe 
oppoſite to her own, and directed her to 
foilow the young lady in all her out- 
goings, whenever ſhe ſhould receive from 
the window a certain ſignal, which the 
mother-in-law agreed to make for the 
occahon, It was not long before this 
ſcheme ſucceeded to her wiſh. The 
door of communication betwixt Wil- 
helmina's apartment and the ſtair cafe 
being nailed up by the jeweller's expreſs 
order, our . was altogether 
deprived of thoſe opportunities he had 
hitnerto enjoyed; and was not at all 
mortified to find himſelf fo reſtricted in 
a Correſpondence which began to be 


tireſome and diſagreeable: but the caſe. 


was far otherwiſe witn his dulcinea, 
whoſe paſſion, the more it was thwarted, 
raged with greater violence; like a fire 
that, from the attempts that are made to 


- extinguith it, gathers greater force, and 


flames with double fury. 

Upon the ſccon - day of her misfor- 
tune, ſhe hail written a very tender bil- 
let, lamenting her unhappineſs in being 
deprived of thoſe —_—_ which conſti- 
tuted the chief joy of her life, and in- 
treating him to contrive ſonſe means of 
renewing the delicious commerce in an 
untuſpeed place. This intimation ſhe 
propoſed to convey privately into the 
hand of her lover, during his next viſit 
to the family; but both were ſo narrow - 
ly eyed by the mother, that ſhe found 
the execution of her deſign impractica- 
blez and next forenoon, on pretence of 
going to church, repaired to the hovſe 
of a companion, who, being allo her 
confidante, undertouk to deliver the 
billet with her own hand. 

The ſhe dragon employed by her 
mother, in obed:ence.to the gn which 
was diſplayed from the window, imme-, 
diately put on her veil, and followed 
Wilhelmina at a diſtance, until ſhe ſaw 
her fairly houſed; . ſhe would not even 
then return from her | excurſion, but 
hovered about in ſi ght of the door, with 
a view of making tarther obſei vations : 
in Jets than five minutes after the young 
lady diſappeared, the ſcout perecived her 
coming out, accompanied by her com- 
rade, trom whom. ſhe inſtantly parted, 
aud bent her way towards the church in 
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good earneſt, while the other ſteered her 
courſe in another direction. The duenna, 
after a moment's ſuſpenſe and conſider · 
ation, divined the true cauſe of this 
ſhort viſit, and reſolved to watch the 
motions of the confidante, whom ſhe 
traced to the academy in which our hero 
lodged, and from which the ſaw her re- 
turn, after the ſuppoſed meſſage was 
delivered, 

Fraught with this intelligence, the 
rancorous underſtrapper, hied her home 
to the jeweller's wife, and made a faith- 
ful recital of what ſhe had ſeen; com- 
municating, at the ſame time, her own 
conjectures on the ſubjeft. Her em- 
ployer was equally aſtoniſhed and in- 
cenſed at this information; ſhe was 
ſeized with all that frenzy which takes 
poſſeſſion of a lighted woman, when 
the finds herlelf ſupplanted by a deteſted 
rival; and, in the firſt tranſports of her 
indigaation, devoted them as ſacrifices 
to her vengeance z nor was her ſurprize 
to much the effect of his diſſimulation, 
as of his want of taſte and diſcernment. 
She inveighed againſt him, uot as the 
moſt treacherous lover, but as the moſt 
abject wretch, in courting the ſmiles of 
ſuch an aukward dowdy, while he en - 
joyed the favours of a woman who had 
numbered princes in the train of her ad- 
mirers. For the brilliancy of her at- 
tractions, ſuch as they at preſent ſhone, 
me appealed to the decihon of her mi- 
niltzr, no conſulted her own ſatisfac- 
tion and interett, by flattering the other's 
vanity and reſentment; and fo unac- 
countable did the depravity of our hero's 
judgment appear to this conceited dame, 
that ſh2 began to believe there was ſome 
mittake in the perſon, and to hope that” 
Wilhelmina's gallant was not in reality | 
her profeſſed 4— Mr. Fathom, but 
rather one of his fellow · lodgers, whoſe 
paſſion he favoured with his meditation 
and aſſiſtance. 

On this notion, which nothing but 
mere vanity could have inſpired, in op- 
poſition to ſo many more weighty pre- 
tumptions, ſhe took the refulution ©: 
bringing the affair to a fuller explana= 
tion, before {he would concert any mea- 
ſures to the prejudice of our adventurer, 
and forthwith diſpatched her ſpy back 
to his lodgings, to ſolicit on the part & 
Wilhelniina an immediate anſwer to the 
letter he had received. This was an ex- 
pedition with which the okt inaiden 
would have van diſpenſed, becaule 

5 | it 
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it was founded upon an uncertainty, 
which might be attended with trouble · 
ſdme con nces ; but rather than be 
the means of retarding a negociation, 
_ — — that ſort o vow go 
ch is particularl ble to al 
her — 88 manage and 
effe& the diſcovery, in full confidence 
of her own talents and experience. 
With ſuch a fund of ſelf-ſufficiency 
and inftigation, ſhe repaired to the aca- 
demy on the inſtant, and enquiring for 
Mr. Fathom, was introduced to his 
apartment, where ſhe found him in the 
very act of writing a billet to the jew- 
eller's daughter. The artful agent hav- 
ing aſked, with the myſterious air of an 
expert go between, if he had not lately 
received a meſſage from a certain young 


lady; and being anſwered in the affirm- 


— gave him to underſtand, that ſhe 
f was a perſon favoured with the 
friendſhip and confidence of Wilhel- 
mina, whom ſhe had known from her 
cradle, and often dandled on her knee; 
then, in the genuine ſtyle of a prattling 
dry-nurſe, ſhe launched out in encomi- 
ums on his dulcinea's beauty and fweet- 
neſs of temper, recounting many ſimple 
occurrences of her infancy and child- 
hood; and finally, deſiring a more cir- 
eumſtantial anſwer to that which ſhe 


had ſent to him by her friend Catherina. 
In the courſe of loquacity ſhe had 
alfo, according to her iuſtructions, hint- 


ed at the misfortune of the door; and, 
on the whole, performed her cue with 
ſuch dexterity and diſcretion, that our 
politician was actually over-reached, 
ands having finiſhed his epiſtle, com- 
mitted it to her care, with many verbal 

ons of eternal love and fidelity 
to his charming Wilhelmina. 

The meſſenger doubly rejoiced at her 
atchievement, which not only recom- 
mended her miniftry, but alſo gratified 
her malice, returned to her principal 
with great exultation; and, delivering 
the letter, the reader will eaſily conceive 
the tranſports of that lady, when ſhe 
read the contents of it in theſe words. 


© ANGELICK/WILHELMINA! 
No forget thoſe extatick ſcenes we 
T © have enjoyed together, or even 
© live without continuation of that 
© mutual bliſs, were to quit all title to 


E tion, and reſign every hope of 
« Fature happineſs. o! my charmer, 


FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM, 


with the proſpect of r 


© while my head retains the leaſt ſpark 
of invention, and my heart glows with 
© the reſolution of a man, our corre- 
© ſpondence ſhall not be cut off by the 
* machinations of an envious ſtep-mo- 
© ther, who never had attractions to in- 
© ſpire a generous paſſion; and now 
© that age and wrinkles have deſtroyed 
* what little ſhare of beauty ſhe once 
< poſſeſſed, endeavours, like the fiend 
© jn paradiſe, to blaſt thoſe joys in others 
© from which ſhe is herſelf eternally ex- 
* cluded. Doubt not, dear ſovereign of 
© my ſoul! that I will tudy, with all the 
* eagerneſs of deſiring love, how to fruſ- 
© trate her malicious intention, and re- 
© new thoſe tranſporting moments, the 
© remembrance of which now warms 
the breaſt of your ever conſtant 


© FATHOM." 


Had our hero murdered her father, 
or left her a diſconſolate widow, b 
effecting the death of her dear huſband, 
there might have been a poſſibility of 
her exerting the Chrittian virtues of re- 
ſignation and forgiveneſs; but ſuch a 
3 outrage as b. contained in this 
epiſtle, luded all hope of pardon, 
and 1 penitence * fignifica- 
tion. 
full 
looſe to her reſentment, which became 
ſo loud and wan ogy that her in · 
former ſhudd at the ſtorm ſhe had 


raiſed, and began to repent of — | 


communicated the intelligence whic 


ſeemed to have ſuch a violent effect upon 


her brain. | 
She endeavoured, however, to allay 
the. agitation, by flattering her fancy 
„and gra- 
dually ſoothed her into a fate of deli - 
berate ire; _— which ſhe determined 
to take ample vengeance on the delin- 
t. In lch zenith of —— ſhe 
would have had immediate recourſe to 
poiſon or ſteel, had ſhe not been diverted 
from her mortal purpoſe by her coun- 
fellor, who repreſented the danger of 
engaging in ſuch violent meaſures, 
and propoſed a more fecure ſcheme, 


in the execution of which ſhe would 


ſee the perfidious wretch ſufficiently 
puniſhed, without any hazard to her 
own perſon or reputation. Sheadviſed 


her to inform the jeweller of Fathom's 


efforts to ſeduce her conjugal fidelity, 


and impart to him a plan, by which be 
would 


His atrocious crime being now 
aſcertainetl, this virago gave-a 


— 
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would have it in his power to detect our 
adventurer in the very act of practiſing 
upon her virtue. 

The lady reliſhed her propoſal, and 
actually reſolved to make an aſſignation 
with Ferdinand, as uſual, and gave no- 
tice of the appointment to her huſband, 
that he might perſonally diſcover the 
treachery of his pretended friend, and 
inflit upon him ſuch chaſtiſement as 
the German's brutal diſpoſition ſhould 
ſuggeſt, when inflamed by that ſpecies 
of provocation. Had this project been 

brought to bear, — in all like - 
lihood would have been diſqualified from 
engaging in any future intrigue; but 
Fate ordained that the deſign ſhould be 
defeated, in order to reſerve him for more 
important occaſions. 

Before the circumſtances of the plan 
could be adjuſted, it was his gun for- 
tune to meet his dulcinea in the ſtreet, 
and in the midft of their mutual condo- 
lence on the interruption they had ſuffer- 
ed in their correſpondence, he aſſured 
her, that he wks 1 never give his in- 
vention reſpite until he ſhould have ve- 
rified the proteſtations contained in the 
letter he had delivered to her diſcreet 
agent. This alluſion to a billet ſhe had 
never received, did not fail to alarm her 
fears, and introduce a very mortifying 
explanation, in which he ſo accurately 
deſcribed the perſon of the meſſenger, 
that ſhe forthwith comprehended the 
plot, and communicated to our hero her 
ſentiments on that ſubject. 

Though he expreſſed infinite 22 
and chagrin at this misfortune, hic 
could not fail to raiſe ne obſtacles to 
their love, his heart was a ftranger to 
the unneaſineſs he affected; and rather 
poop with the occaſion, which would 
urniſh him with pretences to withdraw 
himſelf ually trom an intercourſe, 
by this time become equally cloying and 
unprofitable. . Being well acquainted 
with the mother's temperament, he 
gueſſed the preſent ſituation of her 
thoughts, and concluding ſhe would 
make the jeweller a party in her revenge, 
he refolued from that moment to diſcon 
tinue his viſits, and cautiouſly guard 
againſt any future interview with the 
lady, whom he had rendered ſo 1mpla- 
cable. 

It was well for our. adventurer that 
his good fortune ſo ſeaſonably interpoſed ; 
for that ſame day, in the afternoon, he 
was favoured with a billet from the jew- 


ing made ſuch an ungrateful return for 
all 
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eller's wife, couched in the ſame tender 
ſtyle ſhe had formerly uſed, and im- 
porting an earneſt deſire of ſeeing him 
next day, at the wonted rendezvous. 
Although his penetration was ſufficient 
to perceive the drift of this meſſage, or 
at leaſt to diſcern the ow he wn run 
in complying with requeſt, yet he 
was willing to be more fully — of 
the truth of his ſuſpicion, and wrote an 
anſwer to the billet, in which he aſſured 
her, that he would repair to the place of 
appointment, with all the punQuali 
of an impatient lover. Nevertheleſs, 
inſtead of performing this promiſe, he, 
in the morning, took poſt in a publick 
houſe oppoſite to the place of aſſigna- 
tion, in order to reconnoitre the ground 
and about noon had the plraſure of ſee- 
ing the German, wrapped in a cloak, 
enter the dodr of his wife's ſhe friend, 
though the appointment was fixed at 
five in the evening, Fathom bleſſed 
his good angel, for having conducted 
him clear of this conſpiracy, and kept 
his ſtation with great tranquillity, till 
the hour of meeting, when he beheld 
his en Thaleſtris take the ſame 
route, and enjoyed her diſappointment 
with ineffable ſatis faction. 

Thus favoured with a pretext, he 
took. his leave of her, in a letter, giving 
her to undertiand, that he was no ftran- 


ger to the harbarous ſnare ſhe had laid 


tor him; and upbraiding her with hay- 


his tenderneſs _ attachment. She 

was not backward in conveying a 
to this expoſtulation, which 2 
have been dictated in all the diſtraction 
of a proud woman who ſees her ven- 
geance baffled, as well as her love diſ- 
dained. Her letter was nothing but a 
ſucceſſion of reproaches, menaces, and 
incoherent execrations. She taxed him 
with knavery, inſenſibiliiy, and diſſi- 
mulation; imprecated a thouſand curſes 
upon his head; and threatened not only 
to perſecute his life with all the arts that 
hell and malice could inſpire, but alſo 
to wound him in the perſon of ber 
daughter-in-law, who ſhould be in- 
cloied for life in a convent, where ſhe 
would have leiſure to repent of thoſe 
loole and diſorderly practices, which he 
had taught her to commit, and of which 
ſhe could not pretend innocence, as t 
had it in their power to confront her w 
the evidence of her Jover's own con- 
fellion, Yet all this denunciation was 
G 2 ' qualified 
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qualified with an alternative, by which 
he was given to unſterſtand, that the 


gates of mercy were ſtill „and that 
penitence was capable of waſhing out 
the ſtain of guilt. 


Ferdinand read the whole remen- 
ſtrance with t compoſure and nio- 
deration, ind whe content to incur the 
hazard of her hate, rather than put her 
to the trouble cf making ſuch an effort 
of generoſity, as would induce her to 
forgive the heinous offence he had com- 
mitted ; nor did his apprehenſion for 
Wilhelmina in the leaſt influence his 
behaviour on this occaſion : ſo zealous 
was he for her ſpiritual concerns, that 
he would have been glad to hear ſhe had 
actually taken the veil; but he knew 


ſuch a ſtep was not at all agreeable to 
her dif „üben, and that no violence 
would be offered to her inclinations on 


that ſcore, unleſs her ſtep- mother ſhould 
communicate to the father that letter 
of Fathom's which ſhe had intercepted, 
and by which the German would be 
convinced of his daughters backſlid- 
ing; but this meaſure, he rightly ſup- 
ed, the wife would not venture to 
take, left the huſband, inſtead of tak- 
ing her advice touching the young lady, 
ſhould ſeek to compromiſe the affair, by 
offering her in marriage to her de- 
baucher; a proffer, which, if accepted, 
would overwhelm the mother with vex- 
ation and deſpair. He therefore choſe 
to truſt to the effects of lenient time, 
which he hoped would gradually weaken 
the reſentment of this Pentheſilea, and 
diſſolve his connection with the other 
of ' the family, from which he 
— to be totally detached. 
ow well ſoever he might have ſuc- 
ceeded in his attempts to ſhake off the 
yoke of the mother, who, by her ſit u- 
ation in life, was reſtrained from pro- 
ſecuting thoſe meaſures her reſentment 
had planned againſt his fortitude and 
indifference 3 he would have found 
7 than he had foreſeen, 
in diſengiging himſelf ffom the daugh- 
ter, whoſe affections he had won under 
the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of honour 
and — 4 and who, nbw ſhe was 
debarred's CR and conver- 
' fation, and in danger of loſing him for 
ever, had actuilly taken the refo.ution 
of diſcloſing the amour to her father, 
that he might interpoſe in behalf of ber 
de and ation, and ſecure her 
Poppins by the ſanction of the church. 


T 
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: 3 
C HAP. XVIII. 


OUR HERO NEPARTS FROM VIEN=+- 
NA, AND QUITS THE DOMAIN OF 
VENUS FOR THE ROUGH, FIELD 
OF MARS. 


UCKILY for our adventurer, 
befpre he adhered to this deter- 
mination, the young Count De Mel- 
ville was ſummoned to Preſburg by 
his father, who defired to ſee. him, 
before he ſhould take the field, in con- 
ſequence of a rupture between the em- 
peror and the French king ; and Fathom 


of courſe quitted Vienna, in order to 


attend his patron, after he and Renaldo 
had reſided two whole years in that ca- 
pital, where the former had made him- 
ſelf perfect in all the polite exerciſes, 
become maſter of the French tongue, 
and learned to fpeak the Italian with 
great facility; over and above thole 
other accompliſhinents in which we 
have repreſented him as 'an inimitable 
original. 
for the young count, his exte- 
riors were ſo much improved by the 
company to which he had acceſs, fince 
his departure from his father's houle, 
that his parents were equally ſurprized 
and overjoyed at the alteration. Atl 
that aukwardneſs and ruſticity which 
hung. upon his deportment, was, like 
the rough coat of a diamond, poliſhed 
away; the connection and ditpoſition 
of his limbs, ſeemed to have been ad- 
juſted anew; his carriage was become 
eaſy, his air perfectly genteel, and his 
converſation gay and unreſtrained. The 
merit of this reformation was in a great 
meaſure aſcribed to the cxre and ex- 
ample of Mr. Fathom, who was re- 
ceived by the old count and his lady 
with marks of ſingular friendſhip and 
eſteem; nor was he overlooked” by 
Mademoiſelle, who ſtill remained in a 
ſtate of celibacy, and ſeemed to have 
reſigned all hope of altering her condi- 
tion; ſhe expreſſed uncommon ſatisfac- 
tion at the return of her old favourite, 
and re-admitted him into the ſame de- 
gree of familiarity with which he had 
been honoured before his departure, 
The joy of Tereſa was ſo exceſſive at 
his arrival, that ſhe could ſcarce ſup- 
preſs her raptures, ſo as to conceal them 
from the notice of the family ; and our 
hero, upon this occaſion, performed the 
part of an exquiſite actor, in m_— 
: 4 f 1 is 
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character with Ma 
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thoſe tranſports which his boſom never 
knew. So well had this pupil retained 
the leſſons of her in{truQor, that in the 
miciſt of thoſe fraudulent appropriations, 
which ſhe ſtill continued to make, ſhe 
found means to ſupport her intereſt and 
moiſelle, and even 
to acquire ſuch influence in the family, 
that no other ſervant, male or female, 
could pretend to live under the fame 
roof, without paying inceſſant homage 
to this artful waiting-woman, and yield- 
mg the moſt abje&t ſubmiſſion to her 
will. 

The young gentleman having tarried 
at Pieſburg about fix weeks, during 
which a ſmall field-equipage was pre- 
pared for Renaldo, they repaired to the 
camp at Heilbron, under the auſpices 
of Count Melville, in whoſe regiment 
they carried arms as volunteers, with a 
view to merit promotion in the ſcrvice, 
by their on perſonal behaviour. Our 
adventurer would have willingly diſ- 

nſed with this occaſion of ſignalizing 

imſelf, his talents being much better 
adapted to another ſphere of life ; ne- 
vertheleſs, he affected uncommon ala- 
crity at the proſpe& of gathering laurels 
in the field, and ſubſcribed to his for- 
tune with a good grace; — that 
even in a campaign, a man of his art 
and ingenuity, might find means to 
conſult his corporal ſafety, without any 
danger to his reputation. Accordingly, 
before he had lived full three weeks in 
camp, the damp fituation and ſudden 
change in his way of life, had ſuch a 
violent effect upon his conttitution, that 
he was deprived of the ule of all his 
limbs; and -mourned without ceaſing, 
his hard fate, by which he found him - 
ſelf precluded from all opportunity of 
exerting his diligence, courage, and 
activity, in the character of a ſoldier, 
to which he now aſpired. 

Renaldo, who was actually enamour- 
ed of a martial life, and milled no oc- 
caſion of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, con- 
ſoled his companion, with gieat cor- 
diality, encouraged him with the hope 
of ſeeing his conttitution familiarized 
to the inconveniences of a camp, and ac- 
 commodated him with every thing which 
he thought would alleviate the pain of 
his body, as well as the anxiety of his 
mind. The old count, who fincerely 
fympatized with his affii tion, would 
have perſuaded him to retire into quar- 
ters, where he could be careſully nurſed, 
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and provided with every thing neceſſa - 

ry to a perſon in his condition; but ſuch 

was his deſire of glory, that he reliſted 

his patron's importunities with great 

conſtancy, till at length, ſeeing the old 
gentleman obſtinately determined to con- 

{ult his health, by removing him from 

the field, he gradually ſuffered himſelf 
to recover the uſe of his hands, made 

ſhift to ſit up in his bed, and amuſe him- 

ſelf with cards or back-gammon, and 

notwithſtanding the feeble condition of 

his legs, ventured to ride out on horſe- 

back, to viſit the lines; though the 

count and his ſon would never yield to 

his ſolicitations ſo far, as to let him 

accompany Renaldo in thoſe excurſions 

and reconnoitering parties by which a 

volunteer inures himſelf to toil and pe- 

ril, and acquires that knowledge in the 
operations of war, which qualifies him 

for a command in the ſervice, 

Notwithſtanding this exemption from 
all duty, our adventurer mat- 
ters ſo as to paſs for a youth of infinite 
mettle, and even rendered his backward- 
neſs and timidity ſublervient to the ſup- 
port of that character, by expreſſing an 
impatience of lying inactive, and a de- 
ſire of ſignalizing his proweſs, which 
even the diſabled condition of his body 
could ſcarce reſtrain. He mutt be a man 
of very weak nerves and exceſſive irre- 
ſolution, who can live in the midſt of 
actual ſervice, without imbibing ſome 
— of military fortitude ; danger 

comes habitual, and loſes a great part 
of it's terror; and as fear is often caught 
by contagion, ſo is courage communi - 
cated among the individuals of an army. 
The hope of fame, deſire of honours 
and preferment, envy, emulation, aud 
the dread of diſgrace, are motives which 
co-operate in ſuppreſſing that averſion to 
death or mutilation, which nature hath 
implanted in the human mind; and 
therefore, it is not to be wondered at, 
if Fathom, who was naturally chicken- 
hearted, gained ſome advantages over 
his diſpoſition, before the end of the 
campaign, which happened to be nei- 
ther perilous nor ſevere. 

During the winter, while both armies 
remained in quarters, our adventurer 
attended his patron to Preſburgz aud be- 
fore the troops were in motion, Renaldo 
obtained a commiſſion, in conſequence 
of which, he went into garriſon at Phi- 
lipſburg, whither he was followed by 
gur hero, while the old count's "> 


called him to the field in a different 
Ferdinand for ſome time had no 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied with this diſ- 
ion, by which he was at once de- 
from the fatigues of a campaign, 

and the inſpection of a ſevere — 
in the perſon of Count Melville; and 
his ſatisfaction was ſtill increaſed by 
an accidental meeting with the Tyro- 
lteze, who had been his confederate at 
Vienna, and now chanced to ſerve in 
garriſon on the ſame footing with him- 
+ Theſe two knights-errant renewed 
their former correſpondence ; and, as all 
ſoldiers are addicted to gaming, levied 
contributions upon all thoſe officers who 
had money to loſe, and temerity to 


„they had not long purſued 
this branch of traſſick, when their ſuc- 
ceſs was interropted by a very ſerious 
occurrence, that for the preſent entirely 
detached the gentlemen in the garriſon 
from ſuch amuſements. The French 
— —— Fort Kehl, ſituated on 
the Rhine, oppoſite to Straſburg, and 
the Imperialiſts dreading that the next 
farm would fall upon Philipſburg, em- 
x7 themſelves with great diligence, 

put that important fortreſs in a pro- 
per poſture of defence. If the ſuſpen · 
fon of play was diſpleaſing to our 
hero, the expectation of being beſieged 
was by no means more agreeable. He 
knew the — — en · 
gineers, the power of their artillery, 
and the nce of their general: 
' he felt, anticipation, the toils of 
hard duty upon the works, the horrors 
of night atarms, cannonading, bom- 
hardment, ſallies, and mines blown 

3 and deliberated with himſelf, whe- 
22 not he ſhould privately with- 
draw, und take refuge among the be- 
but when he reflected that ſuch 
a ſtep, deſides the infamy that muſt 
attend it, would be like that of running 
Scylla, ſeeking to avoid Charybdis, 
as he would be expoſed to more danger 
and inconvenience in the trenches, than 
he could undergo in the town, 
and after all run the riſk of being taken 
and treated as a deſerter; upon thele con- 
fiderations, he reſolved to ſubmit him- 
felf to his deſtiny, and endeavoured to 
mitigate the rigour of his fate, by thoſe 
arts he had formerly practiſed with ſuc- 


ceſs. He ace ly found means to 


enjoy a very bu Mte of health during 
the whple Which laſted about ſix 
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weeks after the trenches were opened; 
and then the garriſon marched out by 
capitulation, with all the honours of 
War. 


CHAP. xIx. 


HE PUTS HIMSELF UNDER THE 
GUIDANCE or HIS ASSOCIATE, 
AND STUMBLES UPON THE 
FRENCH CAMP, WHERE HE Fi- 
NISHES HIS MILITARY CAREER- 


kh TO THING elſe of moment was 

tranſacted during that campaign; 
and in the winter, our adventurer, with 
the young count, and his friend the 
Tyroleze, were diſpoſed in quarters of 
cantonment, where Ferdinand made 
himſelf amends for the chagrin he had 
undergone, by the exerciſe of thoſe 
talents in which he excelled. Not that 
he was ſatisfied with the ſphere of life 
in which he acted ; though he knew 
himſelf conſummate in theart of play, he 
was not at all ambitious of a gametter's 
name; nor did he find himſelf diſpoſed 
to hazard thoſe diſcoveries and expla- 
nations to which heroes of that clals 
are ſometimes neceſſarily expoſed. His 
aim was to dwell a the tents of 
civil life, undiſturbed by quarrels and 


the din of war, and render mankind 


ſubſervient to his intereſt, not by ſtra- 
tagems which irritate, but by that ſup · 

neſs of infinuation, which could not 
ail to ſoothe the temper of thoſe on 
whom he meant to prey. 

He ſaw that all his — of 
Count Melville's future favour, were 
connected with his choice of a military 
life; and that his promotion in the 
ſervice would, in a great meaſure, de- 

nd upon his onal behaviour in 
loch ate he ig not at all 
with to encounter. On the other hand, 
he confided ſo much in his own dexterity 
and addreſs, that he never doubted of 
being able to rear a ſplenchd fortune for 
himſclf, provided he could once obtain 
a _ and _ foundation, He __ 
in fancy, n enjoyed a 
England, not — his —.— 
try, to which, like a true citizen, he 
longed to be united; but alſo as the 


land of promiſe, flowing with milk and 
honey, and abounding with ſubjects on 
which he knew his talents would be 


properly exerciſed. 
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Theſe reflections never occurred with- 
out leaving a ſtrong impreffion upon 
the mind of our adventurer, which in- 
fluenced his deliberations in ſuch a 
manner, as at length amounted to a 
perfe& reſolution of withdrawing him- 
ſelf privately from a ſervice that teemed 
with diſagreeable events, and of tranſ- 
porting himſelf into the country of his 
anceſtors, which he eonſidered as the 
Canaan of all able adventurers. But, 
1 to his appearance on that ſtage, 

e was defirous of viſiting the metro · 
lis of France, in which he hoped to 
improve himſelf in the 8 of 
men and things, and acquire ſuch in- 
telligence as would quality him to act 
a more important part upon the Britiſh 
ſcene, After having for ſome time in- 
dulged theſe — tor A in ſecret, he de- 
termined to accommodate himſelf with 
the company and experience of the 
Tyroleze, whom, under the ſpecious 
title of an aſſociate, he knew he could 
convert into a very ſerviceable tool, in 
forwarding the execution of his own 
Fee 4 66 
ccordingly, the inclination of this 
confederate was founded by diftant 
hints; and being found apt, our hero 
made him privy to his deſign of decamp- 
ing without beat of drum ; though, at 
the ſame time, he begged his advice, 
touching the method of their departure, 
that he might retire with as much de- 
licacy as the nature of ſuch a ſtep would 
permit, Divers conſultations were held 
upon this ſubje&, before they adhered 
to the reſolution of making their eſcape 
from the army, after it ſhould have 
taken the field in the ſpring; becauſe, 
in that caſe, they would have frequent 
opportunities of going abroad on fo- 
raging parties, and during one of theſe 
excurſions, might retire in ſuch a manner 
as to perſuade their companions that 
had fallen into the enemy's hands. 
Agreeable to this determination, the 
camp was no ſooner formed in Alſace, 
than our aſſociates began to make pre- 
parations for their march, and had al- 
ready taken all the previous meaſures 
for their departure, when an accident 
happened, which our hero did not fail to 
convert to his own advantage ; this was 
no other than the defertion of Renaldo's 
valet, who, in conſequence of a gentle 
chaltiſement, which he ha&richly merited, 
thought proper to difapptar, after hav- 
ing ptundered his malter's portmanteau, 
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which he had forced open for the pur - 
poſe. Ferdinand, who was the firſt per« 
ſou that difcovered the theft, immedi- 
ately comprehended the whole adven- 
ture, and taking it for granted that the 
delinquent would never return, reſolved 
to finiſh what the fugitive had imper- 
featly performed. | 

Being favoured with the unreſerved 
confidence of the young count, he in- 
ſtantly had recourſe to his bureau, the 
locks of which he found means to burſt 
open, and examining a private drawes 
contrived with great art to conceal Re- 
naldo's jewels and caſh, made himſelf 
maſter of the contents without hefita- 
tion; then cutting open his cloak bag, 
and ſtrewing the tent with his linen and 
cloaths, began to raiſe his voice, and 
produce ſuch a clamgur as alarmed the 
whole neighbourhood, and brought a 
great many officers into the tent. 

He, on this, as on all other occaſions, 
performed his cue to a miracle, ex- 
preſſing confuſion and concern ſo na- 
turally in his geſtures and exclamation, 
that no man could poſſibly ſuſpect his 
ſincerity; nay, to ſuch a degree of ſineſſe 
did his cunning amount, that when his 
friend and patron entered, in conſequence 
of an intimation he ſoon received of his 
loſs, our adventurer exhibited undoubt- 
ed ſigns of diſtraction and delicium; aud 
ſpringing upon Renaldo with all the 
trantick fury of a bedlamite, © Villain !* 
cried he, reſtore the effects you have 
© ſtole from your maſter, vr. you ſhall 
* be immediately committed to the care 
© of the prevot!' However mortifed 
M. de Melville —_ be at his own 
misfortune, the condition of his friead 
ſeemed to touch him more nearly 3 be 
undervalued his own loſs, as a trifle 
that could be eaſily repaired, ſaid every 
thing which he x As would tend do 
ſoothe and compole the agitation of Fer- 
dinand, and finally prevailed upon him 
to retire to reit. The calamity was 
wholly attributed to the deſerter; and 
Renaldo, far from ſuſpecting the true 
author, took occaſion, from his beha- 
viour on this emergency, to ad nire him 
as a mirrour ot integrity and attach» 
ment; in {uch an exquiite mauuer did 
he plan all his dehgns, teat aimoth every 
initauce of his fraud furnuhed cater 4 
triumph to his reputation. , 

Having thus pro exerciſed! his. 
genius, this ſubtle 7 taught it 
high time to relinquiſk Bis military ex- 

pectations; 


—— and, ſecuring all his valua- 
acquifitions about his own perſon, 
rode out with his underſtrapper in the 
midſt of fifty — who went in 
queſt of . While the troopers 
were in making up their 
truſſes, two adventurers advanced 
towards the ſkirt of a wood, on nce 
of reconnoitering ; and the Tyroleze, 
who undertook to be our hero's guide, 
directing him to a path which leads to- 
wards Straſburg, they ſuddenly vaniſh- 
ed from the eyes of their companions ; 
who, in a few minutes, hearing the re- 
—. ſeveral piſtols, which the confe- 
es purpoſely fred, conjectured that 
fallen in with a party of French, 

by whom they were made priſoners of war. 
The Tyroleze had over-rated his own 
knowledge when he took upon himſelf 
the charge of conducting our hero; for, 
upon their arrival at à certain place, 
where two roads croſled each other, he 
chanced to follow that which not only 
fruſtrated their intention, but even led 
them directly to the French camp: fo 
that in the twilight they fell in upon one 
of the out-guards, before they were a- 
ware of their miſtake. Whatever con- 
fuſion and exity they might under- 
go when they themſelves quettion. 
the centinel on the advanced poſt, 
certain it is, they betrayed no ſymp- 
toms of fear or diſorder ; but, while 
Ferdinand endeavoured to recolle& him- 
felf, his fellow-traveller, with the ap- 
of admirable intrepidity and 

of mind, told the ſoldier, that 

and his companion were two gentle- 
men of family, who had quitted the 
Auſtrian army, on account of having 
fuſtained ſome ill-uſage, which they had 
no opportunity of reſenting in any other 
way; and that they were come to offer 
their ſervices to the French general, to 
whoſe-quarters they deſired to be im- 


The centinel, to whom ſuch an in- 
tance of deſertion was neither rare, nor 
indeed uncommon, directed them with - 
out ſcruple to the next poſt, where they 
found a ſerjeant's party, from which, 
at their requeſt, they were tranſmitted 
to the officer of the grand guard, and 
by him, next morning, introduced to 
Count Coigny, who very politely re- 
ceived them as volunteers in the army 
of France. gh this tranſlation 


was not at all to our ke 0's liking, be 
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was forced to acquieſce in his fate, glad 
to find himſelf, on theſe terms, in of. 
ſeſſion of his effects, of which he would 
otherwiſe have been infallibly rifled. 

This campaign, however, was the 
molt diſagreeable period of his whole 
life z becauſe the manner in which he 
had entered into the ſervice, ſubjected 
him to the particular obſervation and 
notice of the French officers ; 1o that he 
was obliged to be very alert in his duty, 
and ſummon all his fortitude to main- 
tain the character he had aſſumed.. What 
rendered his ſituation (till more unpa- 
latable, was the activity of both armiry 
in the courle of this ſeaſon, during 
which, over and above ſundry fatiguing 
marches and countermarches, he was 
perſonally engaged in the affair of Hallch, 
which was very obſtinate, where, being 
in the ſkirts of the detachment, he was 
actually wounded in the face by the 
{word of an huſſar; but this was, luckily 
for him, the laſt time he found himſelt 
under the neceſſity of exerting bis mili- 
tary proweſs ; for a ceſſation of arms 
was proclaimed before he was cured of 
his wound, and peace concluded about 
the end of the campaign. 

During his ſojourn in the French 
camp, he aſſumed the character of a 
man of family, who being diſguſted at 
ſome {upercilious treatment he had met 
with in the German ſervice, and at the 
ſame time ambitious-of carrying arms 
under the banners of France, took the 
opportunity. of retreating by ſtealth from 
his friends, accumpauied ouly by one 
with whom be could entruſt his inten- 
tion. In this capacity he had managed 
his matters to ſuch advantage, that ma- 
ny French officers of rank were very 
well diſpoſed to contribute their intereit 
in his behalf, had his inclination verged 
towards promotion in the army; but he 
thought proper to conceal his real de- 
ſign, under the ſpecious pretext of long - 
ing to lee the metropolis of France, that 
centre of pleaſure and politeneſs, in which 
he propoled to ſpend ſome time for the 
improvement of his addreſs and under- 
ſtanding. Thele were motives too laude 
able to be oppoled by his new patrons, 
ſome of whom furniſhed him with let - 
ters of recommendation to certain no- 
blemen of the firſt rank at-the court of 
Verſailles, for which place he and his 


companion ſet out from the banks of the 


Rhine, very well ſatisfied with the ho- 
ti, nourable 


* 
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nourable diſmiſſion they had obtained 
from a life of inconvenience, danger, 
and alarm. 


CRAS. $X. 


HE PREPARES A $STRATAGEM, BUT 
FINDS HIMSELF COUNTERMINED; 
PROCEEDS ON HIS JOURNEY, AND 
IS OVERTAKEN BY A TERRIBLE 
TEMPEST. 


N the courſe of this jourpey, Ferdi- 
4 nand, who was never deficient in his 
political capacity, held a ſecret con- 
clave with his own thoughts, not only 
touching the plan of his own future 
conduct, but alſo concerning his aſſo- 
ciate, of whoſe fidelity and adherence 
he began to entertain ſuch doubts as dif- 
couraged him from the proſecution of 
that deſign in which the Tyroleze had 
been at firſt included: for he had lately 
obſerved him practiſe the arts of his oc- 
cupation among the French officers with 
ſuch rapacity and want of caution, as 
indicated a dangerous temerity of tem- 
„as well as a furious of acquir- 
ing, which might be ſometime or other 
ſatiated upon his own friends. In other 
words, our adventurer was afraid that 
his accamplice would profit by his know - 
ledge of the road and countries through 
which they travelled; and, after having 
made free with his moſt valuable effects, 
in conſequence of the familiarity ſub- 
mg between them, leave him ſome 
morning without the ceremony of a for- 
mal adieu. 

Arrouzed by this ſuſpicion, he re- 
ſolved to anticipate the ſuppoſed inten- 
tion of the T'yroleze, by taking his own 
departure in the ſame abrupt manner : 
and this ſcheme he actually put in exe- 
cution, upon their arrival in Bar-le-duc, 
where it was agreed they ſhould ſpend 
a day to repoſe and refreſh themſelves 
from the fatigue of hard riding. Fer- 
dinand, therefore, taking the advantage 
of his companion's abſence, (for the T y- 
roleze had walked abroad to view t 
town) found. means to hire a peaſant, 
who undertook to conduct him through 
a bye- road, as far as Chalons, and with 
this guide he accordingly ſet out on 
horſeback, after havin Eocharged the 
bill, left a blank paper Faled up in form 
of a letter directed to his friend, and 
{cured behind his owa ſaddle a pair of 
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leathern bags, in which his jewels and 
caſh were uſually contained. So eager 
was our hero to leave the Tyroleze at a 
conſiderable diftance behind, that he 
rode all night at a round pace, without 
halting, and next morning found him 
ſelf at a village diftant thirteen 
leagues from any part of the route which 
he and his companion had at firſt re- 
ſolved to purſuc. 

Here thinking himſelf ſafely delivered 
from the cauſe of all his apprehenſion, 
he determined to lie incognitc for a few 
days, ſo as that he might run no riſk of 
an accidental meeting upon the road 
with the perſon whoſe company he had 
forſakenz and accordingly took poſ- 
ſeſſion of an apartment, in which he 
went to reſt, deſiring his guide to wake 
him when dinner ſhould be ready. Hav- 
ing enjoyed a very comfortable refreſh-. 
ment of fleep, with his bags under his 

illow, he was ſummoned according to 

is direction, and eat a very hearty meal 
with great tranquillity and internal ſa- 
22 15 the afternoon he _ 

imſelf with ha ſages and id 
proſpetts of his —— 02th ; and in 
the midſt of theſe imaginary banquets 
was ſeized with an — n of 
ing his bliſs, and regaling his eye · ſight 
with the fruits of 1 Tels wink 
had hitherto attended his endeavours, 
Thus inflamed, he opened the repoſito- 
ry; and, O reader ! what were his re- 
feAidns, when in lieu of Mademoiſelle 
Melville's ear - rings and necklace, the 
German's golden chain, divers jewels 
of conſiderable value, the ſpoils of ſun- 
dry dupes, and about two hundred du- 
cats in ready- money, he found neither 
more nor leſs than a parcel of ru 
nails, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 
reſemble in weight and bulk the moye- 
ables he had loſt. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed our adven- 
turer made this diſcovery without emo- 
tion. If the eternal ſalvation of man- 
kind could have been purchaſed for the 
tenth part of his treaſure, he would have 
left the whole ſpecies in a fate of re- 
probation, rather than redeem them at 
that price, unleſs he had ſeen in the 
bargain tome evident advantage to his 
own concerns : one may therefore eafily 
conceive with what milkineſs of refig- 


- nation he bore the loſs of the whole, 


and ſaw himſelf reduced from ſuch af- 
fluence, to the neceſſity of mding 
upon about — ducats, (ome 

©. looſe 
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looſe ſilver which he carried in his pock- 
et for his expence upon the road. How- 
ever bitter this pill might be in ſwallow- 
ing, he ſo far maſtered his mortification 
as to digeſt it with a good grace: his 
own penetration at once pointed out the 
canal through which this misfortune 
had flowed upon him; he forthwith 

laced the calamity to the account of the 

yroleze ; and never doubting that he 
had retired with the booty acroſs the 
Rhine, into ſome place to which he 
knew Fathom would not follow his 
footſteps, he formed the melancholy re- 
folution of purſuing with all diſpatch 
kis journey to Paris, that he might with 
all convenient expedition indemnify him- 
telf for the diſcomfiture he had ſuſtained. 

With regard to his confederate, his 
conjecture was perfectly right; that ad- 
denturer, though infinitely inferior to our 
gero in point of genius and invention, 
had manifeſtly the advantage of him, in 
the articles of age and experience; he 
was no ſtranger to Fathom's qualifica- 
tions, the happy exertion of which he 
had often ſeen, He knew him to be an 
economiſt of the moſt frugal'order, con- 
ſequently concluded his finances were 
worthy of examination; and, upon the 
true principles of a ſharper, caſed him of 

incumbrance, taking it for grant- 
ed, that in ſo doing, he only precluded 
Ferdinand from the power of acting the 
lame tragedy upon him, ſhould ever op- 
unity concur with his inclination. 

e had therefore concerted his meaſures 
with the dexterity of an experienced 
conveyancer, and, ſnatching the occaſion, 
"white cur hero travel-tainted, lay ſunk 
in the arms of profound repoſe, he ript 
up the ſeams of the leathern depotitory, 
withdrew the contents, introduced the 
parcel of nails, which he had made u 
for the purpoſe, and then repaired the 
breach with great deliberation. 

Had Fathom's good genius prompted 
him to examine his effects next morn- 
ing, the Tyroleze, in all probability, 
would have maintained his acquiſition 
by force of arms; for his perſonal cou- 
rage was rather more determined than 
that of our adventurer, and he was con- 
ſcious of his own aſcendancy in this par- 
ticular; but his good fortune prevented 
ſuch explanation. Immediately after 
dinner, he availed himſelf of his know- 
lege, and betaking himfelf to a remote 
Part Wh town, ſet out in a poſt chaiſe 
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for Luneville, while our hero was 
ditating his own eſcape. - 8 

Fathom's conception was ſufficient to 
comprehend the whole of this adventure, 
as ſoon as his chagrin would give his 
ſagacity fair play; nor would he allow 
his ay 3. to fink under the trial ; 
on the contrary, he departed from the 
village that ſame afternoon, under the 
auſpices of his conductor, and found 
himſelf benighted in the mid of a foreſt 
tar from the habitations of men; the 
darkneſs of the night, the ſilence and 
ſolitude of the place, the indiſtinct ima - 
es of the trees that appeared on every 
tide, © ſtretching their extravagant arms 
* athwart the gloom," conſpired with the 
dejection of ſpirits — by his 
loſs to diſturb his fancy, and raiſe 
ſtrange phantoms in his imagination. 
Although he was not naturally ſuper- 
ſtitious, his mind began to be invaded 
with an awful horror, that gradually 
prevailed over all the conſolations of 
reaſon- and philoſophy; nor was his 
heart free from the terrors of aſſaſſina- 
tion. In order to diflipate theſe diſa- 
greeable reveries, he had recourſe to the 
converſation of his guide, by whom he 
was entertained with the hiſtory of di- 
vers travellers, who had been robbed and 
murdered by ruftans whoſe retreat was 
in the receſſes of that very wood, 

In the midſt of this communication, 
which did not at all tend to the elevation 
of our hero's ſpirits, the conductor made 
an excuſe for dropping behind, while 
our traveller jogged on in expeRation 
of being joined again by him in a few 
minutes; he was however diſappointed 
in that hope: the ſound of the other 
horſe's feet by degrees grew more and 
more faint and at laft altogether died 
away. Alarmed at this circumſtance, 
Fathon halted in the middle of the road, 
and liſtened with the moſt fearful atten- 
tion ; but his ſenſe of hearing was ſa- 
luted with nought but the diſmal figh- 
ings of the trees, that ſeemed to foretel 
an approaching ſtorm; accordingly, the 
heavens contracted a more dreary aſ- 


me- 


pect, the lightning began to gleam, the 


thunder to 011, and the tempeſt raiſing 
it's voice to a tremendous roar, deſcend- 
ed in a torrent of rain. 

In this emergency, the fortitude of our 
hero was almoſt quite overcome; ſo 
many concurring circumſtances of dan- 
ger and diſtreſs, might have * 


the moſt undaunted breaſt; what im- 

ſſion then muſt they have made upon 
the mind of Ferdinand, who was by no 
means a man to ſet fear at defiance! 
indeed, he had well nigh loſt the uſe of 
his reflection, and was actually invaded 
to the ſkin, before he could recollect 
himſelf fo far as to quit the road, and 
ſeek for ſhelter among the thickets that 
ſurrounded him. Having rode ſome fur- 
longs into the foreſt, he took his ſtation 
under a tuft of tall trees, that ſcreened 
him from the ſtorm, and in that ſituation 
called a council within bimſelf, to deli- 
berate upon his next excurſion, He 
perſuaded himſelf that his guide had 
deſerted him for the preſent, in order to 
give intelligence of a traveller, to ſome 
gang of robbers with whom he was con- 
need ; and that he muſt of neceſſity fall 
a prey to thoſe banditti, unleſs he ſhould 
have the good fortune to elude their 
ſearch, — diſentangle himſelf from the 
mazes of the wood. 

Harrowed with theſe apprehenſions, 
he reſolved to commit himſelf to the 
mercy of the hurricane, as of two evils 
the leaſt, and penetrate ftraight forwards 
through ſome devious opening, until 
he ſhould be delivered from the foreſt. 
For this pupoſe. he turned his horſe's 
head in a line quite contrary to the di- 
rection of the high-road which he had 
left, on the ſuppoſition that the robbers 
would purſue that tract in quelt of him, 
and that they would never dream of his 
deſerting the highway to traverſe an un- 
known foreſt, amidit the darkneſs of 
{uch a boiſterous night. After he had 
continued in this progreſs through a 
ſucceſſion of groves, and bogs, and, 
thorns, and brakes, by which not only 
his cloaths, but alſo his ſkin ſuffered in 
a . grievous, manner, while every nerve 
quivered with eagerneſs of diſmay, he 
at length reached an open plaing and, 
purſuing his courſe, in full hope of ar- 
riving at ſome village where his life 
would be ſafe, he. deſcried a ruſhlight 
at a diſtance, . which he looked upon as 
the ſtar of his fortune; and riding 
towards it at full ſpeed, arrived at the 
door of a lone cottage, into which he 
was admitted by an old woman, who, 
underſtanding he was a bewildered tra- 
veller, received him with great hoſpi- 


tality. ©. ani 

When he learned from his hoſteſs 
that there was not another houſe within, 
chree leagues, that ſhe could accommg- 
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merchandize, and that in all 


LEN 
date him with a tolerable bed, and his - 
horie with lodging and oats, he thank- 
ed Heaven for his good fortune in 
ſtumbling upon this homely habitation, . 
and determined to paſs the night under 
the protection of the old cottager, Who 
gave him to underſtand that her huſ- 

band, who was a faggot-maker, had” 
gone to the next town to diſpoſe of his 
roba 
bility he would not return til next 

morning, on account of the tempeſtuous 
night. Ferdinand ſounded the beldame 
with a thouſand artful interrogations, 
and ſhe anſwered with ſuch appearance 
of truth and ſimplicity, that he con- 

cluded his perſon was quite ſecure; and 
after having been regaled with a diſh of 
eggs and bacon, defired ſhe would con- 

duct him into the chamber where the. 
propoſed he ſhould take his repoſe, He 

was accordingly uſhered up by a ſort of 
ladder into an apartment furniſhed with 
a ſtanding- bed, and almoſt half filled 
with mules of ſtraw. He ſremed ex- 
tremely well pleaſed with his lodging, 

which in reality exceeded his expecta- 
tion; and his kind landlady cautioning 
him againſt letting the candle approach- 
the combuſtibles, took her leave, and 
locked the door on the outſide. ; 


C HAP. XXI. 


UHE FALLS UPON SCYLLA, SEEKING 
TO AVOID CHART BDIS, 


ATHOM, whoſe own principles 
taught him to be ſuſpicious, and 
ever upon his guard againſt the trea- 
chery of his fellow · creatures, could have 
diſpenſed with this inſtance of her care. 
in confiaing her gueſt to her chamber, 
and began to be ſeized with ſtrange fan- 
cies when he obſerved that there was no 
bolt on the inſide of the door, by which 
he might ſecure himſelf from intruſion. 
In conſequence of theſe ſuggeſtions, he 
propoſed to take an accurate ſurvey of 
every object in the apartment; and, in 
the courſe of his inquiry, had the mor- 
tification to find the dead body of a 
man, ſtill warm, who had been lately 
ſtabbed, and concealed beneath ſeveral 
bundles of ſtraw. | 8 
Such a diſcovery could not fail to fill, 
the breaſt of our hero with unſpeakable 
horror; for he concluded that he him 
ſelf would undergo, 77 ſame fate before 
2 


morn- 
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morning, without the in ition of a 
miracle in his favour, In the firſt tran- 
— of his dread, he ran to the win- 
Vith a view to eſcape by that out- 
let, and found his flight efectually ob- 
ſtructed by divers ſtrong bars of iron. 
Then his heart began to palpitate, his 
hair to briftle up, and his knees to tot- 
ter; his thoughts teemed with preſages 
—— and degruction; his conſcience 
ole up in judgment againſt him; and 
he I. — of diſ- 
may end diſtroction. His ſpirits were 
agitated into a ſtate of fermentation that 
produced a ſpecics of reſolution a · kin 
to that which is inſpired by brandy or 
other ſtrong liquors; and, by an impulſe 
that ſeemed ſupernatural, he was imme- 


diarely hurried into meaſures for his 


own preſervation. 

What upon a leſs intereſting occaſion 
his imagination durſt not propoſe, he 
now executed without ſcruple or re- 
mori: he undreſſed the corpſe that lay 
bleeding among the ſtraw, and con- 
veying it to the bed in his arms, depo- 
it in the attitude of a perſon who 
fleeps at his eaſe ; then he extinguiſhed 
the light, took poſſeſſion of the place 
from whence the body had been remov- 
ed; and, holding a piſtol ready cocked 
in each hand, waited for the ſequel with 
that determined purpoſe which is often 
the immediate production of deſpair. 
About midnight he heard the ſound of 
ſet aſcending the ladder, the door was 
ſoftly „he ſaw the ſhadow of 
two men ſtalking towards the bed; a 
dark lanthorn being unſhrouded, di- 
rected their aim to the ſuppoſed ſleeper, 
and he that held it thruſt a poignard to 
hiz heart; the force of the blow made 
a compretiion on the cheſt, and a fort of 

iſſued from the windpipe of the 

nt: the ſtroke was repeated, with- 

out ing a repetition of the note; 

fo that the affaflins concluded the work 

was effectually done, and retired for the 

preſent, with a deſign to return and 
riſle the deceaſed at their leiſure. 

Never had our hero ſpent a moment 
in ſuch agony as he felt during this 
operation z the whole ſurface of his bo- 
dy was covered with a cold ſweat, and 
his nerves were relaxed with 'an uni- 
verſal palſy ; in ſhort, he remained in a 
trance, that, in all prohability, contri- 
buted to his ſafety ; for had he retained 
the uſe of bis ſenſes, he might have been 
diſcovered by the tranſports of his fear. 
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The firſt uſe he Made df his retrieved 
recollection, was to ive that the aſ- 
ſaſſins had left the door open in their 
retreat; and he would have inſtantly 
avaited himſelf of this their neglect, by 
ſallying out upon them at the hazard of 
his life, had not he been reſtrained by 
a converſation he ovetheard in the room 
below, importing that the ruffians were 
going to ſet out upon another expedi- 
tion, in hopes of finding more prey. 
They accordingly departed, after hav- 
ing laid ſtrong injunctions upon the old 
woman to keep the door faſt locked dur - 
ing their abfence ; and Ferdinand took 
his reſolution without farther delay. 80 
ſoon as, by his conje&ure, the robbers 
were at a ſuffictent diſtance from the 
houſe. he roſe from his lurking-place, 
moved ſoftly towards the bed, and rum · 
maging the 3 of the deceaſed, 
found a purſe well ſtored with ducats, 
of which, together with a filver-watch 
and a diamond ring, he immediately 
poſſeſſed himſelf without 0 wb then 
deſcending with great care and circum- 
ſpe&ion into the lower apartment, ſtood 
before the old beldame, before ſhe had 
the leaſt intimation of his appto ch. 
Accuſtomed as ſhe was to the trade 
of bloed, the hoary hag did not behold 
this apparition without giving ſigns of 
infinite terror and aſtoniſhment, believ- 
ing it was no other than the ſpitit of 
her ſecond gueſt who had been mur- 
dered. She fell vpon ber knees, and 
bp to recommend herſelf to the pro- 
ion of the ſaints, croſſing herfelf 
with as much devotion asif ſhe had been 
- Imtitled to the particular care and atten- 
tion of Heaven, Nor did her anxrety 
abate, when ſhe was undeceived in this 
her fuppoſition, and underſtood it was 
no phantom, but the real ſubſtance of 
the ſtranger; who, without ſtaying to 
upbraid — with the enormity of ber 
crmes, commanded her, on pam of 
immediate death, to produce his horſe ; 
to which being conducted; he fet her 
vpon the ſaddle without delay, and 
mounting bebind, inveſted her with the 
management of the reins, ſwearing in a 
moſt peremptory tone, that the only 
chance ſhe had for her life, was in die 
recting him fafely to iht next town; 
and that ſo ſoon as ſh# dpi give him 
the leaſt cauſe to doubt her fidelity in 


the peformance of that taſk, he would 
exe · 


This 


on the inſtant act the part of ber 
cutioner. Na. * 
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This declaration had it's effect upon 
the withered Hecate; who, with many 
ſupplications for mercy and forgiveneſs, 
promiſed to guide him in ſafety to a 
certain village at the diſtance of two 
leagues, where he might —_ in ſrcu- 
rity, and be provided with a freſh ho-ſe, 
or other convenience, for purſuing his 
intended route, On theſe conditions, 
he told her, ſhe might deſerve his cle- 
mency, and they accordingly took their 
departure together, ſhe being placed 
aſtride upon the ſaddle, holding the 
bridle in one hand, and a ſwitch in the 
other; and our adyenturer fitting on 
the crupper, ſuperintending her conduct, 
and keeping the muzzle of a piſtol cloſe 
at her ear. In this equipage, they tra · 
velled acroſs part of the ſame wood 
in which his guide had forſaken him; 
and it is not to be ſuppoſed, that he 
paſſed his time in the moſt agreeable 
reverie, while he found himſelf involv- 
ed in the labyrinth of thoſe ſhades, 
which he conſidered as the haunts of 
robbery and aſſaſſination. 
 - Common fear was a comfortable ſen- 
ſation to what he felt in this excurſion. 
The firſt ſteps lie had taken for his pre- 
ſervation, were the effects of mere in- 
ſtinct, while his faculties were extin- 
guithed or ſuppreſſed by deſpair : but, 
now as his reflection began to recur, 
he was — by the moſt — 
apprehenſions. Every whiſper of the 
wind through rhe thickets os ſwelled 
into the hoarſe menaces of murder ; the 
ſhaking of the boughs was conttrued 
into the brandiſhing of poignards; and 
every ſhadow of a tree, became the ap- 
—— of a ruſſian eager for blood. 
ſhort, at each of theſe occurrences, 


n 
he felt what was infinitely more tor- 


menting than the ſtab of a real dagger; 
and, at every freſh filip of his fear, be 


acted as remembrancer to his conduct- 


reſs,- in a new volley of imprecations, 
importing, that her life was abſolutely 
8 with his opinion of his own 
ſafety. 

Human nature could not long ſubſiſt 
under fuch com licated terror : at laſt 
he found himſelf clear of the foreſt, 
and was bleſſed with the- diftant view 
of an inhabited place: he then began to 
exerciſe his thoughts upon a new ſub- 
jet. He debated with himſelf, whe- 
ther he ſhould make a parade of his in- 
trepidity and publick — by diſclo- 
ling his atchievement, and ſurrendering 
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his guide to the penalty of the law; or 
leave the old hag and ker accomplices to 
the remorſe of their own conſciences, 
and proceed quietly on his journey to 
Paris, in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the 
ize he had already obtained. This 
Jag ſtep he determined to take, upon 
recollecting that, in the courſe of his in- 
formation, the ſtory of the murdered 
ſtranger would infallibly attract the at- 
tention of juſtice, and in that caſe the 
effects he had borrowed from the de- 
fun muſt be refunded, for the benefit 
of thoſe who had a right to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. This was an argument which 
our adventurer could not reſiſt; he fore- 
ſaw that he ſhould be ſtripped of his ac- 
3 which he looked _ as the 
air fruits of his valour and ſagacity 
and moreover, be detained as an evi- 
dence again{t the robbers, to the mani- 
feit detriment of his affairs : perhaps, 
too, he had motives of conſcience, that 
diſſuaded him from bearing witneſs 
_ a ſet of people, whoſe princi- 
ples did not much differ from his own. 
Influenced by ſuch conſiderations, he 
ielded to the firſt importunity of the 
dame, whom he diſmiſſed at a very 
ſmall diſtance from the village, after he 
had earneſtly exhorted her to quit ſuch 
an attrocious courſe of life, and atone 
for her paſt crimes, by ſacrificing ber 
aſſociates to the demands of juſtice, 
She did not fail to vow a perfect refor- 
mation, and to proſtrate herſelf (before 
him, for the favour ſhe had found; then 
ſhe betook herſelf to her habitation, 
with full purpoſe of adviſing her fell 
murderers to repair with all difpatch to 
the village, and impeach our hero, who 
wiſely diſtruſting her profeſſions, Raid 
no loager in the place, than to hire a 
guide tor the next ſtage, winch brought 
him to the city of Cualons fur Marne. 


CHAP. XXII. 


HE ARRIVES AT PARIS," AND 13 
PLEASED WITH HIS RECEPTION, 


E was not ſo ſaitten with the de- 
lightfu] ſituation of this ancient 
town, but that he abandoned it as ſoon 
as he could procure a pott-chaiſe, in 
which he arrived at Paris, without hav- 
ing been expoſed to any other trouble- 
ſome adventure upon the road. He 
took lodgings at a certain hotel mn the 
„ d ” RRomn 
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Fauxbou 
the 
gers that reſort to this capital ; and now 
fincerely congratulated himſelf upon his 
happy eſcape from his Hungarian con- 
nections, and from the ſnares of the 
bandittt, as well as upon the ſpoils of 
the dead body, and his arrival at Paris, 
from whence there was ſuch a ſhort con- 
veyance to England, whither he was 
attracted by far other motives than that 
of filial veneration for his native ſoil. 
He ſuppreſſed all his letters of re- 

commendation, which he julily con- 
cluded would ſubject him to a tedious 
courſe of attendance upon the great, and 
lay him under the neceſſity of ſoliciting 
preferment in the army, than which no- 
thing wus farther from his inclination; 
and reſolved to make his appearance in 
the character of a private gentleman, 
which would fupply him With oppor- 
tunities of examining the diflerent ſcenes 
ef life in ſuch a gay metropolis, ſo as 
that he ſhould be able to chuſe that 
ſphere in which he could move the moſt 
effeually to his own advantage. He 
accordingly hired an occaſional domeſ- 
wck, and under the denomination of 
Count Fadome, which he had retained 
fance his elopement from Renaldo, re- 
| to dinner at an ordinary, to 

which he was directed as a reputable 
place frequented by faihionable ſtrangers 
of all nations. 

He found this piece of information 

perſectly juſt ; for he no ſooner entered 
ide apartment, than bis cars were ſaluted 
with 2 confuſion of ſounds, 
. among which he at once drſtinguiſhed 

the high and low Dutch, barbarous 
French, Italian, and Engliſh languages. 


de St. Germain, which is 


He was rejoiced at this occaſion of diſ- 


playing his own qualifcations;z took 
is place at one of three long tables, 
betwixt a Weſtphalian count and a Bo- 
lognian marquis, inſinuated himſelf into 
the converſation with his uſual addreſs, 
ard, in leſs than half an hour, found 
means to accoſt a native of each diffe- 
rent country in his own mcther tongue. 
Sachextenſive knowledge did not paſs 
unobſerved. A French abb, in a pro- 
wncial dialect, complimented him upon 
his retaining that purity in pronun+ 
ciation, which is not to be found in the 
ſyrech of a Pariſian. The Bolognian 
miſtaking him for a Tuſcan, * Sir, ſaid 
he, 1 preſume you are from Florence: 


t I bope the illuttrious houſe of Lorraip 


rendezvous of all the ftran-. 
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© leaves you gentlemen of that famous 
city no room to regret the loſs of your 
© own princes.* The caſtle of Ver- 
ſailles becoming the ſubje& of conver-, 
ſation, Monſieur Le Comte appealed to- 
him as to a native German, whether it. 
was not inferior in point of magnifi-. 
cence to the Chateau of Grubenhagen)z- 
the Dutch officer addreſſing himſelf to 
Fathom, drank to the proſperity of Fa-, 
derland, and aſked if he had not once 
ſerved in garriſon at Schenkenſchans; 
and an Engliſh knight ſwore with great 
aſſurance, that he had frequently ram- 
bled with him at midnight, among the 
hundreds of Drury. 
To each perfon he replied in a polite 
though —— manner, which did 
not tail to enhance their opinion of his 
good- breeding and importance; and 
long before the deſſert appeared, he was 
by all the company ſuppoſed to be a 
perſonage of great conſequence, Who, 
tor ſome ſubſlantial reaſons, found it 
convenient to keep himſelf incognito. 
This being the caſe, it is not to be 
doubted that particular civilities were 
poured upon him from all quarters : he 
perceived their ſentiments, and encou- 
raged them, by behaving with that ſort . 
of complaiſance which ſeems to be the 
reſult of engaging condeſcenſion in a 
character of ſuperior dignity and ſtation. 
His affability was general; but his 
chief attention limited to. thoſe gentle- 
men already mentioned, who chanced to 
fit neareſt him at table; and he no looner. . 
gave them to underſtand that he was an 
utter ſtranger in Paris, than they una · 
nimouſly begged to have the honour of 
making him acquainted with the diffe- 
rent curioſities peculiar to that metro - 
lis. 5 1 1 
"He accepted of their hoſpitality, ac - 
companied them to a coftee-houſe in 
the afternoon, from whence they re- 
ired to the opera, and afterwards ad - 
journed to a noted hotel, in order to ſpend 
the remaining part of the evening. It 
was here that our hero ſecured himſelE 
effectually in the footing he had gained 
in their good graces: he in a moment 
ſaw through all the characters of the 
party, and adapted himſelf to the hu: 
mour of each individual; without dey 
ſcending from that elevation of beha- 
viour, which he perceived would 
rate among them in his behalf. With 


the Italian he diſcourſed on muſick, in 
the ſtyle of a connoiſſcur; and ous 
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had a better claim to that title than the 
generality of thoſe upon whom it is 
uſually conferred, for he underſtood the 
art in theory as well as in practice, and 
would have made no contemptible figure 
among the beſt performers of the age. 
He harangued upon taſte and genius 
to the abbe, who was a wit and cri- 
tick ex officio, or rather ex wveſ{itu ; for, 
a young pert Frenchman, the very mo- 
ment he puts on the petit collet, or lit- 
tle band, looks upon himſelf as an 
inſpired ſon of Apollo; and every one 
of the fraternity thinks it incumbent 
upon him to allen the divinity of his 
miſſion: in a word, the abbẽs are a ſet 
of people, that bear a ſtrong analogy to 
the templars in London. Fools of each 
fabrick, ſharpers of all forts, and 
dunces of every degree, profeſs them- 
ſelves of both orders. The templar is, 
generally ſpeaking, a prig, ſo is the 
abbe : both are dittinguiſhed by an air 
of petulance and ſelf-conceit, which 
holds a middle rank betwixt the inſo- 
ence of a firſt-rate buck, and the learned 
pride of a ſupercilious pedant. The 
abbe is ſuppoſtd to be a younger bro- 
ther in queſt of preferment in the 
church; * Temple is conſidered as a 
receptacle or ſeminary for younger ſons 
intended for the bar; but a great num - 
ber of each profeſſion turn aſide into 
other paths of life, long before they 
reach theſe propoſed goals. An abbe 
is often metamorphoſe into a foot-ol- 
dier; a_ templar ſometimes ſinks into 
an attorney's clerk. The gallies of 
France abound with abbes; and many 
templars may be found in our Amert- 
can plantations z not to mention thoſe 
who have made a publick exit nearer 
home. Yet, I would not have it thought 
that my deſcription includes every in- 
dividual of theſe ſocieties. Some of 
the greateſt ſcholars, politicians, and 
wits, that ever Europe produced, have 
wore the habit of an abbẽ; and many 
of our molt noble families in England 
derive their honours from thoſe who 
have ſtudied law in the Temple: the 
worthy ſons of every community ſhall 
always be ſacred from my cenſure and 
ridicule; and, while I laugh at the folly 
of particular members, I can ſtill ho- 
nour and revere the inſtitution. 
But let us return from this compa- 
riſon, which ſome. readers may think 
impertinent and unſeaſonable; and 
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obſerve, that the Weſtphalian count, 
Dutch officer, and Engliſh knight, were 
not excepted from the particular re- 
gard and attention of ou adventurer. 
He pledged the German 60 every bum- 
per; flattered the Hollander with com- 
pliments upon the induſtry, wealth, and 
policy of the Seven United Provinces; 
but he reſerved his chief battery for his 
own countryman, on the ſuppoſition 
that he was, in all reſpects, the beſt 
adapted for the purpoſes of a needy 
gameſter: him, therefore, he cultivated 
with extraordinary care and fingular 
obſervance; for he ſoon perceived him 
to be an humouriſt, and from that cir- 
cumſtance derived an happy preſage of 
his own ſucceſs. The baronet's diſpo- 
fition ſeemed to be calt in the true Eng- 
lich mould. He was ſour, filent, and 
contemptuous; his very looks indicated 
a conicioutnels of ſuperior wealth; and 
he never opened his mouth except to 
make ſome dry, ſarcaſtick, national re- 
flection: nor was his behaviour free 
from that air of ſuſpicion which a man 
puts on, when he believes himſelf in a 
crowd of pickpockets, whom his caution 
and vigilance ſet at defiance. In a word, 
though his tongue was filent on the 
ſubject, his whole demeanour was con- 
tioually ſaying, * You are all a pack 
© of poor, louſy raſcals, who have u 


« defign upon my purſe: tis true, I 


could buy your whole generation; 
© but, I won't be bubbled, d'ye fee! L 
am aware of your flattery, and upon 
* my gpard againſt all your knaviſh 
© pranks; and I come into your com- 
6 pany for my own amuſement only.” 
Fathom having reconnoitered this pe- 
culiarity of temper, inſtead of treating 
him with that aſſiduous complaiſance, 
which he recerved from the other gen- 
tlemen of the party, kept aloof from 
him in the converfauon, with a remark - 
able ſhyneſs of diſtant civility, and ſel- 
dom took notice of what he ſaid, except 
with a view to contradi& him, or retort 
ſome of his ſatirical obſervations. This 
he conceived to be the beſt method of 
acquiring his good opinion ; becaule the 
Engliſhman would naturally conclude 
he was a perſon who could have no finifter 
views upon his fortune, elſe he would 
have cholen quite a different manner cf 


deportment. Accordingly, the knight 


ſeemed to bite at the hook: he liftened 
to Ferdinand with, uncommon regard; 
0 - he 
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be was even heard to commend bis re- 
marks; and at length drank to their 
better acquaintance. 


C 1 AP. XXIII. 


ACQUITS HIMSELF WITH ADDRESS 
IN A NOCTURNAL-RIOT. 


HE Italian and the abbe were the 

firſt who began to grow whimſical 
under the influence of the Burgundy ; 
and, in the heat of their elevation, pro- 
that the company ſhould amuſe 
themſelves during the remaining part of 
the night at the houſe of an obliging 
dame, who maintained a troop of fair 
nymphs for the accommodation of the 
other ſex. The 8 was approved 
by all, except the Hollander, whoſe 
exconomy the wine had not as yet in- 
vaded ; and while he retreated ſoberly 
to his own lodgings, the reſt of the to- 
ciety adjourncd in two coaches to the 
temple of love, where they were receiv- 
ed by the venerable prielteſs, a perlon- 
turned of ſeventy, who ſeemed to 
exerciſe the functions of her calling, in 
deſpight of the moſt cruel ravages of 
time; for age had bent her into the form 
of a Turkiſh bow; her head was agi- 
tated by the palſy, like the leaf of the 
poplar · tree; her hair ſell down in ſcanty 
Is, as white as the driven ſnow ; 
my was not ſimply wrinkled, but 
hed into innumerable furrows ; 

jaws could not boaſt of one remain- 
ing tooth; one eye diſtilled a large 
quantity of rheum, by virtue of the fiery 
edge that ſurrounded it, the other was 
altogether extinguiſhed ; and ſhe had 
loſt her noſe in the courſe of her miniſtra- 
tion. The Delphick ſibyl was but a 
of this hoary matron, who by her 

ight have been miſtaken for the 

conſort of Chaos, or mother of Time. 
Yet there was ſomething meritorious in 
her nce, as it denoted her an in- 
defatigable miniſter to the pleaſure of 
mankind ; and as it formed an agreeable 
contraſt with the beauty and youth of 
the fair. damſels that wantoned in her 
tain ; it reſembled _ ara in 
muſick which, properly diſpoſed, con- 
tribute to the harmony of the whole 
piece ; or thoſe horrible giants who, in 
the world of romance, uled to guard the 
tes of the caſtle in which the inchanted 
ſe] was confined. | 
This Urganda ſeemed to be aware of 
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her own importance, and perfe&tly well 
acquainted with the human appetite z 
for ſhe compelled the whole company to 
undergo her embrace: then a lacquey - 
in magnificent livery uſhered them into 
a ſuperb apartment, where they waited 
ſome minutes, without being favoured 
nce of the ladies, to the 
manifeſt diſſatisfaction of the abbẽ, who 
ſending for the gouwvernante, reprimand- 
ed her ſeverely for her want of politeſe. 
The old lady, who was by no means a 
pattern of patience and * — re · 
torted his reproaches with great empha- 
ſis and vivacity; her eloquence flowed 
altogether in the Covent Garden ſtrain; 
and I queſtion whether the celebrated 
Mother Douglaſs herſelf could have made 
ſuch a figure in an extemporaneous al - 
tercation. 

After having beſtowed upon the abbẽ 
the epithets of ſaucy, inſignificant pimp, 
ſhe put him in mind of the good offices 
which he had received at her hands 
how ſhe had ſupplied him with bed, 
board, and bed - fellow, in his greateſt 
neceſſity ; ſent him abroad with mo 
in his pockets; and, ina word, cheriſhed 
him in her boſom, when his own mo- 
ther had abandoned him to diſtreſs : ſhe 
then reviled him for preſuming to affront 
her before ſtrangers ;z and gave the com- 
pany to underſtand, that the young la- 
dies would wait upon them as ſoon as 
they could be confeſſed and receive abſo- 
lution, from a worthy cordelier, who 
was now employed in performing that 


. charitable office. The gentlemen were 


fatisfied with this remonſtrance, which 
argued the old lady's pious concern for 
the ſouls that were under her care; and 
our adventurer propoſed an accommo- 
dation betwixt her and the abbẽ, who 
was prevailed upon to aſk her pardon, 
and receive her bleſſing upon his knees. 

This affair had not been long adjult- 
ed, when five damſels were introduced 
in a very gay diſhabille, and our hero 
was complimented with the privilege of 
chuſing his Amanda from the whole be- 
vy; when he was provided, the others 
began to pair themſelves; and unhappily 
the German count chanced to pitch upon 


the ſame nymph who had captivated the 


deſires of the Britiſh knight: a diſpute 
immediately enſued; for the Engliſh- 
man made his addreſſes to the lady, 
without paying the leaſt regard to 

priority of the other's claim; and ſhe 
being pleaſed with his attachment, did 
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, Ulination to inteteſt therkfelves- in the 


not ſeboßple to rensunte his rival, who 
ſwore Hy the thunder, lightning, and 
ſacrament, that he would not quit his 
nſions for any prince in Chriſten- 
dom, much lefs for a little Engliſh che- 
valier, whom he had alrrady honoured 
too much in condeſcending to be his 
companion. ae | 
"he knight, provoked at this ſtately 
declaration, which was the iminediate 
effe& of anger and ebriety, eyed his 
untagoniſt with a moſt contemptuous 
aſpect, and adviſed him to avoid ſuch 
compariſons for the future: We all 
know,“ ſaid he, the importance of a 
© German count; I ſuppoſe your re- 
venne amounts to three hundred rix- 
dollais ; and you have a chateau that 
looks like the ruins of an Engliſh 


a thouſand pounds upon a mortgage 
of your eſtate, (and a bad bargain I 
am ſure I ſhall have) if I do not 
in leſs than two months find a yeoman 
of Kent, who ſpends more in ſtrong 
ale than the ſum total of your yearly 
income; and were the truth known, 
I believe that lace upon your coat is 
no hetter than tinſel, and thoſe fringed 
ruffles with fine Holland flegves tacked 
to'a ſhirt of brown canvas; ſo that 
were you to undrefs yourſelf before 
the lady, you would only expole your 
own poverty and pride. 

The count was fo much enraged at 
theſe ſarcaſtick oblervations, that his 
faculty of ſpeech was overwhelmed by 
his reſentment; though, in order to 
acquit himſelf of the Engliſhman's im- 
putation, he forthwith pulled off his 
cloaths with ſuch fury, that his brocade 
waiſtcoat was tore from top to bottom. 
The knight, miſtaking his meaning, 
conſidered this demeanour as a fair 
challenge, to try which was the better 
man in the exe eiſe of mary; 4 and, on 
that ſuppoſition, began 10 trip in bis 
turn, when he was — by Fa- 


, . ef &@ > 


thom, ho put the right interpretation 


upon the count's behaviour, and be 
that the affuir might be eompromiſed. 


By this time the Weſtphalian recovered 


the uſe of his tongue, and with many 
threats and im precautions, defied they 
would take notice how falfely he had 


deen aſperſed;' and do him juliꝭee in eſ- 


uſing his claim to the damſel in queſ 


_— | 
Before the com had time or in- 


giol. I will bind myſelf to lend you 
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quatrel, his opponent. obſefved, that ne 
perſon who was not a mere German 
would ever dream of forcing the inclina- 
tions of a pretty girl, whom theaccidents 
of fortune had ſubjected to his power: 
that ſuch compulſion was equivalent to 
the moſt cruel rape that could be com · 
mitted ; and that the lady's averſion was 
not at all ſurprizing ; for, to ſpeak his 
own ſentiments, were he a woman of 


pleaſure, he would as ſoon grant fa- 


vours to a Weſtphalian hogs as to the 
perſon of his antagoniſt. The German, 
enraged at this compariſon, was quite 
abandoned by his patience and dilcre- 
tion: be called the knight an Engliſh 


clown, and ſwearing he was the moſt . 
untoward beaſt of a whole nation of 


mules, ſnatched up one of the candle- 
ſtie ks, which he launched at him with 


ſuch force and violence, that it ſung 


through the air, and winging it's flight 
into the anti-chamber, encountered the 
{kall of his own valet, whe with imme+ 
diate proſtration received the meſſage of 
his maſter. 

The knight, that he might not be be- 
hind-hand with the Weſtphalian in point 
of courteſy, returned the compliment 
with the remaining chandelier, which 
alſo miſſed it's mark, and ſmiting a large 
mirrour that was fixed behind them, 
emitted ſuch a craſh as one might expect 
to hear if a mine was ſpring beneath 2 
manufacture of glaſs. Both lights be- 
ing thus extinguiſhed, a furious combat 
enſued in the dark ; the Italian ſcam» 
pered off with infinite agility, and as he 
went down ſtairs, deſired that nobod 
would interpoſe, becauſe it was an at - 
fair of honour, which could not be made 
vp. The ladies conſulted their ſafety 
in flight; Count Fathom flily retired 
to one corner of the room while the 
abbe, having upon bim the terrors of 
the commiſſaire, endeavoured to appeaſe 
and part the combatants; and in the 
attempt ſuſtained a random blow upon 
his noſe, which ſent him bowling int 
the other chamber, where finding his 
dand beſmeared with his own blood; be 
began to caper about the apartment in 
a of rage and vexation.: : 


Mexowhile, the old gentle women be» 


ing alarmed witli the noiſe of the battle, 
and apprehenſive that it would end in 
murder, to the danger and diſeredit of 
herſelf and family, immediately muſtes= 
ed up her myrmudons, of whom ſhe al- 
ways tetaiged a fotmidable bang, and 
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60 
pu herſelf at their head, lighted 
— $. ſcene of u Ferdinand, 
had hitherto obſerved a ſtrict neu- 
trality, no ſooner perceived them ap- 
than he leaped in between the 
ifh that he might be found a&- 
character of a peace - maker; 
indeed, by this time victory had 
for the 3 9 — 
is antagoniſt with a croſs-buttock, 
i _ —— — on the 
victor was prevailed upon, 
the intreaties of Fathom, to quit the 
field of battle, and adjourn into another 
room, where in leſs than half an hour 
he received a billet from the count, de- 
fying him to fingle combat on the fron- 
ters of Flanders, at an appointed time 
and place. The challenge was imme - 
diately accepted by the knight; who, be- 
ing _ conqueſt, treated his 

ſary with great contempt. | 

But yext day, when _ _ 1 — 
Burgundy were quite „and the 
Cy — to his remembrance 
and ſober reflection, he waited upon our 
adventurer at his lodgings, and ſolicited 
his advice in ſuch a manner, as gave 
him to underſtand that he looked upon 
what had happened as a drunken brawl, 
which ought to have no ſerious conſe - 
- Fathom, foreſeeing that the 
affair might be man for his own in- 
creſt, profeſſed himſelf of the baronet's 
opinion; and without heſitation under- 
took the office of a mediator, aſſuring 
his principal, that his honour ſhould 
in in the courſe of his nego- 


Having received the Engliſhman's 
acknowledgments for this inſtance of 
friendſhip, he forthwith ſet out for the 
place of the German's + gg and 
underſtanding he was ſtill aſteep, in- 
fiſled upon his being immediately waked 


If 


1 


and told, that a gentleman from the 


ehevalier deſired to fee him upon buſi- 
neſp of i ce, which could not be 
delayed. Accordingly, his valet de 
chambre, preſſed by Fathom's impor 
tunities and remonſtrances, ventured to 
in and ſhake the count by the ſhoul - 
ens by. ch far — 
by | ding 

myſt, leaped-out of bed in a frenzy, 
and ſeizing his ſword that lay wpon a 
fable, would have feverely puniſhed the 
jon of his ſervant, had not he 
reſtrained by the entrance of Fer-; 


Anand, who, vit a perempturx coun · 


244. 2 


tenance, gave him to underſtand that 
the valet had acted at his immediate in · 
ſtigation; and that he was come, as the 
Engliſhman's friend, to concert with 
him proper meaſures for keeping the ap- 
pointment they had made at their laſt 
meeting. | 

This meſſage effectually calmed the 
German, who was not a little mortified© 
to find himſelf ſo diſa bly diſturbed. 
He could not help curling the impatience 
of his antagonift, and even hinting, that 
he would have ated more like a gentle- 
man and Chriſtian, in expreiſing a 
deſire of ſeeing the affair accommodated, 
as he knew himſelf to be the aggreſſor, 
conſequently the firſt offender: againſt 
the laws of politeneſs and good fellow 
ſhip. Fathom finding him in a fit tem- 
per of mind, took the opportunity of 
aſſenting to the reaſonableneſs of his ob- 
ſervation : he ventured to condemn the 
impetuolity of the baronet ; who, he 
perceived, was extremely nice and ſcru- 
pulous in the punctilios of honour; ang 
faid it was pity that two gentlemen 
ſhould forfeit each other's triendſhip, 
much leſs expoſe their lives, for ſuch a 
frivolous cauſe. * My dear count," 
cried the Weſtphalian, * I am charmed 
to find your ſentiments ſo conforma- 
dle to my own: in an honourable 
* cauſe I deſpiſe all danger; my cou- 
6 rages thank Heaven! has been mani- 
* felted in many publick engagements, 
* as well as in private rencounters ; but 
to break with my friend, whole emi- 
nent virtues I admire, and even to ſeek 
his life on ſuch a ſcandalous occa- 
* fion, for a little inhgnifieant whore, 


+ who, I ſuppoſe, took the advantage 


© of our intoxication to fomentthe quar- 
© rel: by Heaven, my conſcience can- 
not digeſt it! SY 

Having expreſſed himſelf to this pur- 
pole, he waited impatiently fot the re- 
ply of Ferdinand; who, after a pauſe 
of deliberation, offered his ſervices in 
the way of . mediation ; though, he ob- 
ſerved, it was a matter of great delica- 
cy, and the event altogether. uncertain. 
+. Neverthele(s,* added our adventurer, 
will ſtrive. to appeaſe the knight; 
he hope will be induced by my 
© xemon(trances to forget the walucky 
accident which hath ſo diſagreeably 
* igterrupted your mutual, friendfhip.” 
The German thanked him for this pzoof 
df his regard, which yielded; him more 
ſaustachion on account of the r 


„ 
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theſe words, 


chan of himſelf: * For by the tombs of 
my fathers!” cried he, I have ſo little 
© concern for my perſonal ſafety, that 
jf my honour were intereſted, I durſt 
© oppoſe myſelf ſingly to the whole ban 
* o the empire; and I am now ready, 
© if the chevalier requires it, to give 
© him the rendezyous in the foreſt of 
© Senlis, either on horſeback or on foot, 
© where this conteſt may be terminated 
« with the life of one or both of us.” 
Count Fathom, with a view to chaſ- 
tiſe the Weſtphalian for this rhodomon- 
tade, told him with a mortifying air of 
indifference, that if they were both bent 
opon taking the field, he would ſave 
himſelf the trouble of interpoſing farther 
in the affair; and defired to know the 
hour at which it would ſuit him to take 
the air with the baronet: the other, not 
a little embarraſſed by this queſtion, ſaid, 
with'a faultering tongue, he ſhould be 
DR obey the chevalier's orders; 
ut at the ſame time -owned he ſhould 
be much better pleaſed if our hero would 
execute the pacifick propoſal he had 
made. "Fathom accordingly promiſed to 
exert himfelf for thatpurpoſe, andreturn- 
ed tõ the knight, with whom he aſſumed 
the merit of having tranquilized the 
rage of an incenſed barbarian, who was 
now diſpoſed to a reconciliation upon 
ual terms: the baronet overwhelmed 
him with careſſes and compliments upon 
his friendſhip and addreſs ; the parties 
met that ſame forenoon, as if by acci- 
dent, in Fathom's apartment, where 


they embraced each other cordially, ex- 
changed apologies, and — their 
former correſpondence. 

t he had good 


Our adventurer though 
reaſon to congratulate himfelf upon 


the part he ated in this pacification : 


he was trented by both with ſignal 
marks of particular affection and eſteem. 
The count ed him to accept, as a 
token of hrs attachment, a ſword of 
very curious workmanſhip, which he 
had received in a preſent from a certain 
prince of the empire: the knight forced 
upon his finger a very ſplendid diamond 
ring, as a teſtimony of his gratitude 
and eſteem ; but there — ſtill _— 
ſon to be appeaſed, before t ce 
2 could be eſtubliſh- 
ed ; this was no other than the abbé, 
from whom each of the reconciled fri 
received at dinner a billet couched in 


* 
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0 J Have the honour to lament the in- 
finite chagrin and mortification 
© that compels me to addreſs myſelf in 
© this manner to a perſon of your rank 
© and eminence, whom I ſhould do my- 
„ ſelf the pleaſure of waiting upon in 
© perſon, were I not prevented by the 
© misfortune of my noſe, Which was 
© laſt night moſt cruelly diſarranged, 
© by a violent contuſion I had the ho- 
© nour to receive, in attempting to com- 
©. poſe that unhappy fracas at the houſe 
© of Madam La Maquerellez and what 
puts the finiſhing ſtroke to my miſ- 
© hap is, my being rendered incapable 
© of keeping three or four affignations 
« with ladies of faſhion, by whom T 
© have the honour to be particularly 
© eſteemed. The disfiguration of m 
© noſe,'the pain I have undergone, wi 
© the diſcompoſure of brain which it 
« produced, | could bear as a philoſo- 
c — but the diſappointment of the 
© Jadies my glory will not permit me to 
© overlook: and, as you know the injury 
© was ſuſtained in your ſervice, I fave 
© the pleafure to hope you will not re- 
© fuſe to grant ſuch reparation as will 
© be acceptable toa gentleman who-has 
© the honour to be, with inviolable 
© attachment, Sir, your moſt devoted 
. ſlave, | =: Daft 


„Peri CLOTHAJRE CHARLE 
„ Henri Louis BAarNABE 
* PE FUMIER,” 1 


This epiſtie was ſo equivocal, chat 
the perſons to whom it was addreſſed, 
did not know whether or not they ought 
to interpret the contents into a chal- 
lenge ; when our hero obſerved, that 
the ambiguity of his expreſſions plainly 
proved- there was a door left open for 
accommodation ; and propoſed that they 
ſhould forthwith — the writer 5 
own apartment: they accordingly fol - 
lowed Fs advice, and — ea 
in his morning · gown and ſli wi 
three huge ni 5 on his head, and 
— . — d — ra 2 

his face, way of bandage to hi 
noſe. He received his viſitors with the 
moſt ridiculous ſolemnity, being ſtill a 
ſtranger to the purport of their errand ; 
but ſoon as the Weſtphalian declared 
they were come in conſequence of his 
billet, in —— 2 for the un · 
deſi they had given, his 

cog 12 features 
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features retrieved their natural vivacity, 
de profeſſed himſelf perfeRaly ſatis- 
their polite acknow t. 
— him v e evil 
Li per fe his naſe; and * — ſome 
marks upon bis ſhixt, aſked with ſeem- 
zug conern, if 8 had loſt any blood 
in the * this interrogation he 
replied, that had ſtill a ſufficient 
2 tity left for the occaGons of his 
iends 3 and that he ſhould deem it his 
greateſt glory to expend the laſt drop ob 
it in their ſervice. 
Matrabngthueamicably ee 
prey upon him to uncaſe his 
which retained no. ſigns of the 
outrage he had ſuffered ; and the amuſe- 
ments of the day were concerted. It 
was in conſequence of this plan, that 
after the comed 2 5 were ves 


at the caunt's 


z though 
IS himſe ——— 2 
= w 480 the party in the — 
„ he juſtly. ſuſpected tha 
hey had 4” concealed — ſkill, with 
of pping him on ſome other oc- 
d be 


ſy -- 


view 
caſion; * could not ſuppoſe that 


Bas. 2 fig — and character, 
. 


23 in rein, ſuch novices as 


EXPE XXIV, 


A OVERLOOKS: THE ADVANCE. OF 
HIS; FRIENDS, AND. SMARTS. SE- 
* VERELY FOR HIS NEGLECT. 


GTEEL ELEP with this cautions. max- 


he. guarded himſelf from their 

united — in ſundry ſubſequent 

— by _ his firtt con _—_— 
was confirmed, and till came o 


and diſcretion : till atJength they 
ſeemed to deſpair of | waging him their 
„ and the count 2 to drop ſome 
importing a dehire of- — him 
more cloſely united to the views and in · 
of their triumvirate. But Ferdi - 


„ by virtue of his unparalleled 


to trade upon his awn bottom only, and 
to avoid all ſuch connections 4 * any 
perſon or ſociety w ateverʒ much more 
with a ſet of raw adventurers, whoſe 
talents he deſpiſed. With the ſe ſenti- 
ments, he ſtill maintained the diguity 
and reſerve of his , fixit appearance a- 
mong them, and rather inhanced than 
diminiſhed that idea of importance which 
he had inſpired at the beginging; be- 

cauſe, beſides his other, qualifications, 
they gave him credit for, the , addreſs 
with which be kept if ſuperior to 
their united deſigns. 

While he thus enjo oyed his Neg. 
nence, together with, oe fruits of wy 
ſucceſs at play, which he managed fo 
diſcreetly, as never to incux; the. reputa- 
tion of an adventurer ; be one day 
chanced to wy at the ordin _ the 
company was, ſurprized 3 entrance 
of ſuch à figure as had — 
before in — ce, This was pp other 
thay, a ited, in the exact uni- 
form o — "Enghih jockey... His lea - 
thern cap, cut bob, tuſtian frock, flan- 
nel waiitcoat,, buff breechgs, hunting - 
boats and whip, were ſufficient of them - 
ſelves to furniſh out a Ndpreg For 
the admiration. of all Paris;: — 
peculiarities were 9 i. . e 
conſpicuous by the n "ore 
man who, owned, them. W. 9 
— the threſhold of the out aol fo i 


he produced fuch a yr 
ſmack. of his whip, as equalled 


exploſion of an ordinary e ; 5 
A 


then, broke forth into the 

fox- hunter, which he. uttered with all 
it's variations, in a ſtrain of vocife- 
ration that ſeemed to aſtoniſh;and con- 
found the whole aſſembly, to whom he 
introduced himſelf and his ſpaniel, by 
na in a tone ſomething leſs, me · 
lodious 2 0 of — 5 ] or live 
god: 4 F. Your; cave, * 
hope there n oy 
* plain 2 s coming. with mo- 
t ney n taſte a it of your 
Vrench frigaſee and ragooze. 

This declaration was made in ſuch 3 
wild, fautaſtical manner, that the great - 
eſt part of the com — miſtook. him for 
ſome (a — 5 


conſulted in 5550 by * from 


1 drawing their f wage 
ogliſlkman ſeei ach am IO 
5 produced — him, recoiled two or 
three ſteps, ſaying, © Waunds l a believe 
What 
s do 
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| © do-they take me for a beaſt of prey ? 


(Is there nobody here that knows Sir 
« Stentor Stile, or can ſpeakjto me in 
my on lingo?? He had no: ſooner 
pronounced theſe words, than the baro- 
net, with marks of infinite. ſurprize, ran 
towarde him, crying, Good Heaven! 
Sir Stentor l who. expeted to meet 


© with you in Paris?“ Upon which, the 


other eyeing him very earneſtly, Odds 
heartlikens! cried he, my neighbour 
Sir Giles Squirrel, as I am a living 
« ſoul; With theſe words, he flew 
upon him like a tiger, kiſſed him from 
ear to ear, demoliſhed his periwig, and 
diſordered the whole economy of his 
—_ the no ſmall entertainment of 
e companyypßp· 1 1 

Having well nigh. ſtifled his country- 

man with emhraces, and beſmeared him · 


ſelf, with pulville from head to foot, he 


. 


ded in this manner: + Mercy up- 
on thee, knight! thou art fo tranſ- 
0 2 and bedaubed, and be- 
* dizened, that thou mought rob thy 
4 own, mother, without fear of informa- 
tion! Look ye here now, I will be 
„ truſſed, if the very bitch that was 
© brought up in thy own, boſom, knows 
“ thee, again — Hey, $weethps | here, 
«,bafſy z damn thee,'-tuoad, do'ſt n't 
„ know thy old meaſter? Ey, ey, thou 
% may'ſt 5 till Chyiſtmas : I'll be 
dound to be hanged, knight, if the 
creature s noſe an't foundered by the 
«. damned ſtinking perſumes you have 
got among you.. Nie 


Theſe, compliments. being pad. the 


vo knights. lat down by one another; 
and Sir Stentor being aſked by his 
veighbour, upon What errand be had 
crolled the ſea, gave him to underſtand, 
that he had come to France, in conſe- 
quence. of 2 wager, with Squire Snaffle, 
who had laid a thouſand pounds, that 
* Sir Stentor, would not travel to 
Paris by himſelf, and for a whole month 
appear every day at a certain hour in 
the publick walks, without wearing any 
other dreſs than that in which he ſaw 
him. * The fellow has gut no more 
* ſtuff in his pate, continued this polite 
ſtranger, than a- jack-aſs, to think I 
* could not find my way hither, thof I 
© could not jabber your French lingo, 
© Ecod ! the people of this country-are 
5 ſhaxp enough to find ont your mean- 
ing when you want to ſpend any thing 
among them: and as for the matter 
#/of drels, bodlikins| fer a thavſand 


© pounds I would engage to live in the 
6 Fd of them, — myſelf with - 
out any cloaths at all. Odd's heart; 
a true - born Eugliſnman needs not to 
© be afeard to ſhew his: face, nor his 
© backfde neither, with the'beſtFrench- 
man that ever trod the ground. Thof 
we Engliſhmen don't beptaifter our 
© doublets with, gold and ſilver, I be- 
© lieve-as how we haveour pockets bet- 
© ter lined than moſt of our rs, 
© and for all my bit of a fuſtian frock, 
that coſt me in all but forty ſhillings, 
© 1 believe, between you and me, knioke, 
I have more duſt in my fob, than all 
© theſe. powdered ſparks put together. 
But the worlt of — — is this 1 
gere is no ſolid belly- timber in this 
© country : one” can't have a lice of 2 
+. delicate ſirloin, or nice 'buttock of 
© beef; for love or money. Apize upon 
them! T could get no eatables upon 
the ruoad, but what they call bully, 
© which looks like the fleſh'of Pharaoh's 
© lean kine ſtewed into rags and tatters; 
© and then their peazohn,-peajohn! rab- 
© bet them, one would think every old 
©. woman of this kingdom hatched 25 
« geons from her on body! 

It is not to be f chat ſuch an 
original ſat uvnobſerved. The French 
and other foreigners, who had never 
been in England, were ſtruek dumb 
with amazement at the knights appear- 
ance and deportment;z while the Englith 
gueſts were overwhelmed with ſhame 
and confuſion, and kept a mot wary 
ſilenee, for fear of being recogihized by 
their cauntryman. At for" our wdven- 
turer, he was inwardly:trat ſported with 
joy at fight of this curioſity. He con- 
fidered him as à genuine; rich coun- 

'y booby, of the right Engliſn growth, 

eſh as imported; and his heart throb- 
bed with rapture when he heard Sir 
Stentor value himſelf upon the lining of 
his pockets : he foreſa , indeed, that 
the other knight would endeavour to re- 
ſerve him for his own. game; but he 
was too conſcious of his on accom- 
pliſhments to think he ſhould find great 
difficulty in ſuperieding the iuſſuence of 
Sir Giles. aun 

Mean while, the newcomer was, by 


% 


his friend, helped to ſome ragout, which 


plenſed his palate fo well, that he de- 
clared he now make-a hearty 
meal, for the firft time fince' he had 
crofſcd the water; and while his good- 
humour prevailed, he drank to every 
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individual around the table. Ferdinand 
ſeized this © unity of inſinuating 
himſelf into his favour, by faying in 
Engliſh, he was glad to find there was 


_ s With an air of ſurprize : 
© Way — 1 —— — 
< tryman of mine, in this here compa - 
© ny. Sir, I am proud to ſee — 
« all my beart. So ſpeaking, he thruſt 
out his right-hand acroſs the table, and 
ſhook our hero by the fiſt, with ſuch 
violence of civility, as proved very griev- 
ons to a French marquis; who, in help- 
ing himſelf to ſoup, was joſtled in ſuch 
manner, as to overturn the dividing 
in his own boſom. The Englith - 

man. ſeeing the miſchief he bad pro- 
duced, cried. No offence, I hope!" in 
a tone of vociferation, which: the mar- 
i in all probability miſconſtrued: 
he began to model his features into 

a very ſublime and peremptory look; 
when Fathom; interpreted the apology, 
and at the {ame time informed Sir Sten · 
tor, that although be himſelf had not 
r of being an Engliſhman, he 
always entertained a moſt particu · 

lar veneratiaf for the country, and learn - 
ed the language in conſequence of that 


$ Blood.” anſwered the knig WD | 
think myſelf the. more obliged to you 


1244 in good earneſt: 


* ſpend/ their fortunes abroad, among 
a parcel of you underſtand me, Sir 
word to the wiſe, as the ſaying 
© is— -- Here he was interrupted by an 
article of the fecond courſe, that ſeemed 
to. give him great diſturbance: this was 
a roaſted leveret very ſtrong of the fu- 
ws which, bappened to be placed di- 

ly. under his noſe. His ſenſe of 
ing was no | ſooner encountered 
by the, eMluvia of this delicious fare, 
than he ſtarted up from *** exclaim- 
ing, Odds, my liver! here's à piece 
© of carrion, * to 


— jay al 


\ 


The abb, who concluded. from theſe 
ſymptoms of diſguſt, that the leveret 
was not ſufficiently ſtale, began to ex- 
hibit marks of diſcontent, and deſired 
that it might be brought to the other 
end of the table for his examination. 
He accordingly hung over it with the 
moſt greedy -appetite, feaſting his noſ- 
trils with the fteams of animal putre- 
faction; and at * declared that the 
morceau was paſſable, though he owned 
it would have been highly perfect had 
it been kept another week. Neverthe- 
lets, mouths were not wanting to diſ- 
culs it, inſipid as it was; for in three 
minutes there was not à veſtige to be 
ſeen of that Which had eck the 
organs of Sir Stentor, who now re ſumed 
his place, and did juſtice to the deſſert. 
But what he dene to reliſh better tha 
any other part of the entertainment, 
was the converſation of our adventurer 
whom, after dinner, he begged to hav 
the honour of treating with a diſh of 
coffee ʒ to the ſeeming mortification of 
his brother knight, over which Fathom 
exulted in his On heart. 


In ſhorts; our hers, by his —7 

and engaging deportment, immedi 

gamed — * of Sir Stentor's : 
t 


graces; inſomuch, that he deſired” 
__ bottle with him in the evenin , 
and they repuired to an auberge, whi- 
ther his fellow-knight' accompanied 


you them, not without manifeſt ſigus of re. 


luctance. There the ſt gave 4 
looſe to jollity; thoughat firſt he damned 
the Burgundy as à poor, thin liquor, 
that ran through him in a twinkſing; 
and inſtead of warming, cooled his 
_ and bowels : — N —— 
y ſeemed: to give the lye to his impu- 
tution; for bis ſri — to à more 
elevated pitch of mirth and good fel. 
lowſhip ; he ſong, or rather roared, the 

Early Horn, fo às to alarm the who! 

neighbourhood,' and began to fla 

his companions," with a moſt bear-like 
affection. Yet, whatever haſte he made 
to the goal of ebriety, he was diſtanced 
by his brother baronet; who, from the 
beginning of the party, had made ſit- 
tle other uſe of his mouth, than to re. 
ceive the glaſs, and now funk down 
upon the-floor, in a ſtate of temporary 
annihilation. n * ö _ 
He was immediately carried to bed 
by the direction of Ferdinand, who now 
ſaw himſelf in a manner poſſeſſor of 
that mine, to which he had made foch 
| eager 


eager and artful advances. That he 
might, therefore, carry on the approaches 
in the ſame cautious manner, he gra- 
dually ſhook: off the trammels of ſo- 
briety, gave a looſe to that ſpirit of 


freedom, which good liquor commonly 


inſpires, and in the familiarity of drunk- 
enneſs, owned himſelf head of a noble 
family of Poland, from which he had 
been obliged. to abſent himſelf on ac- 
count of an affair of honour, not yet 
compromiſed. 

Having made this confeſſion, and 
laid ſtrong injunRions of ſecreſy upon 
Sir Stentor, his countenance ſeemed to 
acquire from every ſucceeding glaſs a 
new ſymptom of intoxication: they re- 
newed their embraces, | ſwore eternal 
friendſhip from that day, and ſwallowed 
freſh bumpers, till both being in all ap- 

. pearance quite overpowered, they be- 
gan to yawn. in concert, and even nod 
in their chairs. The knight ſeemed 
to reſent the attacks of flumber, as fo 
many impertinent attempts to interrupt 

their entertainment; he curled his _ 
nſity to „ imputing it to the 

—— — and propoſed 
to engage in ſome paſtime that would 
keep them awake. Odds fleſn cried 
the Briton, © when I'm at home, I defy 
all the devils in hell to faſten my eye- 
© lils together, if ſo be as I am other- 

.©« wiſe inclined. For there's mother, and 
© ſiſter Nan, and brother Numps, and 
© I, continue to divert ourſelves at 
all fours, brag, cribbidge, tetotum, 
© huſsle-cap, and chuck - varthing; and 
© tho'f I ſay it, that ſhould n't tay it, 
] won't turn my back to e'er a he in 
© England, at any of theſe pattimes : 
« ſo, count, if you are fo diſpoſed, I 
am your man, {that is, in the way of 
«© friendſhip) at -which of - theſe you 
5 ſhall pleaſe to pitch upon. 

-.., To this propoſal Fathom replied, he 

was quite ignorant of all the games he 
had mentioned; but, in order to amuſe 

Sit Stentor, be would play with him at 
lanſquenet, for a trifle, as he had laid 

it down for a maxim, to riſk nothing 
conſiderable at play, | Waunds!“ an- 
ſwered the knight, I hope you don't 
© think I come here in queit of mo- 

* ney=' Thenk God! I have 2 good 
landed eſtate worth ſive thouſand a 

.* year, and owe no man a hal ſpenny; 

and I queſtion hether there be may 

*.<qunts:in your nation, (no offence, 

hape f) chat can ſay a. holder word, 
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As for your lambſſcin · net, IJ know 
nothing of the matter: but I will toſs 
up with you for a guinea, croſs or pile, 
as the ſaying is; or if there is ſuch a 


thing in this country as a box and 
dice, I love to hear the bones rattle 
© ſometimes.” 1802.7 
Fathom found ſome difficulty in con- 
cealing his joy, at the mention of this 
laſt amuſement, which had been one of 
his chief ſtudies, and in which he had 
made ſuch progreſs, that he could cal - 
culate all the chances with the utmoſt 
exactneſs and certainty, - However, he 
made ſhift to contain himſelf within 
due bounds, and with ſeeming indiffe- 
rence, conſented to pals away an hour 
at hazard, provided the implements 
could be procured. Accordingly, the 
landlord was conlulted; and their deſire 


gratified; the dice were produced, and 


the table reſounded with the effects of 
their mutual eagerneſs. Fortune, at 
firſt, declared for the Engliſhman, who 
was permitted by our adventurer to win 
twenty broad pieces; and he was fo 
elated with his ſucceſs, as to accompan 
every lucky throw with a loud burſt of 
laughter, and other ſavage and ſimple 
manifeſtations of exceſſive joy, exclaim- 
ing in a tone ſomething leſs tweet than 
the bellowing of a bull, Now for the 
main, count: odd! here they come; 
£ here are the (even black ſtars, i'faith. 
Come along my yellow-boys. Odds 
© heart! I never liked the face of Louis 
© before,” 

Fathom drew happy preſages from 
theſe boyiſh raptures ; and after having 
indulged them for ſome time, began to 
avail himſelf of his--arithmetick, in 
conſequence of which the knight was 


obliged to refund the greateſt part. of 
his winning: then he altered his note, 


and became as intemperate in his cha- 
grin, as he had been before immoderate 
in his mirth, He curſed himſelf and 
his whole generation, damned his bad 
luck, ſtamped with his feet upon the 


floor, and challenged Ferdinand to dou- 


ble ſtakes. This was a very welcome 
propoſal to our hero, who found. Sir 
Stentor, juſt ſuch a ſubject as be had 
long deſired to encounter with; the 
more the Engliſhman laid, the more 
he loſt; and Fathom took care to in- 


flame his paſſions, by certain well- 
timed $ upon his wantof judg- 
ment, till at length he quite out- 


{wore the dice wefe falſe, and 
rageous, 
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threw them out at the window; pulled 
off his perriwig, and committed it to 
the flames; with the moſt ranco- 
rous contempt — — gr rot fill, 
inſiſting u is havi ipped many 
a far all he was a — 
and threatening that before a 
he ſhould not ay look 2 but 
alfo ſmell like a pole · cat. 

This was a fpirit which our adven- 
turer induftriouſly kept up, obſerving 
that the Engliſh were dupes to all the 
world; and that in point of genius and 
addreſs, they were no more than noiſy 
— —— In ſhort, another pair 
of was procured ; the ſtakes were 
again raiſed, and after ſeveral vicifſi- 
tudes, fortune declared ſo much in fa- 
vour of the knight, that Fathom loſt 
all the money in his pocket, amounting 
to a pretty conſiderable fum. By this 
time, he was warmed into — 
eagerneſs and impatience ; being equa 
piqued at the — and 2 ex - 
ultations of his antagoniſt, whom he 
now invited to his lodgings, in order to 
decide the conteſt. * — com - 

ied with his requeſt; the diſpute was 
— with i ſucceſs. till to- 
wards day-light, Ferdinand faw this 


- noiſy, raw, unexperienced ſimpleton, 


cafry off all his ready-caſh, together 
with his jewels, and almoſt every thin 

r and, 
to crown the whole, the victor at part - 
ing, told him with a moſt intolerable 
ſacer, that ſo ſoon as the count ſhould 
receive another remittance from Poland, 
he would give him his revenge. 


C HAF. XXV. 


NB /BBARS HIS FATE LIXE A PHI- 
LOSOPHER, ANDCONTRACTS AC- 


_  QUSINTANCE/WITH A VERY KE- 


'  MARKABLE PERSONAGE, 


HTS-was a proper ſubſett for our 

hers to moralze u — ac - 

„it did not paſs without his 

remake; he found himſelf fairly foiled 

[at his own weapons, reduced to indi- 

8 a _— land; and, what he 
, 


robbed of all thoſe 
y A. . he had indulged from 
is own | excellence in the wiles 


ef fraud i for, upon a little recollection, 


de plai ived be had fallen a fa- 
e hoconfederacy ho had refuſed 
w A 


to join and did not at all doubt that 
the dice were loaded for his deſtruction. 
But inſtead of beating his head againſt 
the wall, tearing his hair, imprecating 
vain curſes upon himſelf, or betraying 
other frantick ſymptoms of deſpair, he 
1 — — — — 
z and profit by the leſſon he had 

dearly bought. 7 

With this intention, he immediately 
diſmiſſed his valet, quitted his lodgings, 
retired to an obſcure ſtreet on the ot 
ſide of the river, and covering one eye 
with a large patch of black ſilk, pre- 
ſented himſelt in quality of a muſician, 
to the director of the opera; who, upon 
hearing a trial of his ſkill, received him 
into the band without farther queſtion. 
While he continued in this ed, 
he not only improved his taſte and ex- 
ecution in muſick, but likewiſe found 
frequent opportunities to extend his 
knowledge of mankind; for, beſides 
the employment he exerciſed in publick, 
be was often concerned in private con- 
certs that were given in the hotels of 
noblemen; by which means he became 
more and more acquainted with the per- 
ſons, manners,” and characters of hi 
life, which he contemplated with t 
moſt induſtrious attention, as a' ſpecta - 
tor, who being altogether unconcerned 
in the performance, is at more liberty 
to obſerve and enjoy the particulats of 
the entertainment. e 
It was in one of thoſe aſſemblies he 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing his friend Sir 
Stentor, dreſſed in the moſt faſhionable 
manner, and behaving with all the 
overſtrained politeſſe of a native French- 
man; he was accompanied by his bro- 
ther knight and the abbé; and this 
triumvirate, even in Fathom's eating. 
gave a moſt Judicrous detail of the fl- 
neſſe they had iſed upon the Po- 
Ii count, to their entertainer, who was 
ambaſſador from a certain court,” and 
made himſelf extremely merry with the 
particulars of the relation. Indeed, they 
made ſhift to deſcribe ſome of the'cir- 
cumſtances in ſuch à ridiculous light, 
that our adventuret himſelf, ſmarting 
as he was with the diſgrace, could not 
* in ſegret at the autount. 
He, afterwards made it his buſineſs to 
enquire into che characters of the two 
- Britiſh knights 3 and underſtood 
were notorious ſharpers, who had come 
abroad for the'good of their country, 
and —. ne ae a 
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Freneh pack chat diſperſed themſelves 
through the publick ordinaries, walks, 
and ſpectac les, in order to make a prey 
of incautious ftrangers. p96 
The pride of Ferdinand was piqued 
at this information; and he was even 
animated with the deſire of making re- 
por upon this fraternity, from which 
e ardently longed to retrieve his honour 
and effects: but the iſſue of his laſt ad- 
venture had reinforced his caution; and 
for the preſent, he found means to ſup- 
. the dictates of his avarice and am- 
tion; reſolving to employ- his whole 
penetration in reconnoitring the ground, 
before he ſnould venture to take the 
field again. He therefore continued to 
act the part of a one · eyed fidler, under 
the name of Fadini, and lived with in- 
credible frugality, that he might ſave a 
purſe for his future aperations. Iuthrs 
manner had he proceeded for the ſyace 
of ten months, during which he acquir- 
ed a competent knowledge of the city 
of Paris, hen his curioſity was attract - 
<d by certain peculiarities in the appear · 
ance of a man who lived in one of the 
upper apartments belonging to the houſe 
in which he himſelf had fixed his habi- 
tation "LOS. SE: hs 
This was a tall, thin, meagre figure, 
with a Jong black beard, an aquiline 
| noſe, a brown complexion, and a moſt 
piercing-vivacity in his eyes : he ſeemed 
to be about the age of fity, wore the 
Perfian habit, and there was a remark - 


able ſeverity in his aſpect and demea- 


nour. He and our adventurer had been 
fellow-lodgers for ſome time; and, ac- 
cording to the laudable cuſtom of theſe 
days, had ' hitherto remained as much 
eſtranged to one another, as if they had 
lived on oppoſite ſides of theglobe; but 


of late, the Perſian ſeemed to regard our 


hero with particular attention; when 
they chanced io meet on the ſtair- caſe 
or elſe where, he bowed to Ferdinand 
with great ſolemnity, and compliment- 
ed him with the pas : he even;proceet- 
ed in the courſe of this communication 
to open his mouth, und ſalute him with 
a good- morrow, and ſometimes made 
che common remarks upon'theweather. 
Fathom, who was naturully complai- 
ſant, did not diſcourage theſe advances : 
bn the contrary, he behaved to him with 
marks of particular reſpect j and one 
tay deſired- the favoutr of his cumpady 
to break faſt. % Joby eb 
This invitation the tra nger dech 


ready obſerved, - Fathom Hy 
the arts of 4nfunnation.z an 
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with due acknowledgment, — 
of being out of order; and [ip the mean 
time our adventurer bethought himugit 
of queſtioning the landlord, concerning 
his outlandiſh gueſt; - His curiofty was 
rather inflamed than ſatisfied with the 


information he could dbtam from this 


quarter 3 for all he learned was, that 
the Perſian went by. the name of Ali 
Beker; and that he had lived in the 
houſe for the ſpace of four mavths, in 
a moſt ſolitary and parſimonious man: 
ner, without being viſited dy, one living 
ſoul z that, for ſome time after his ar- 
rival, he had been often heard to groan 
diſmally in the night, and even to ex-: 
claim in an unknown language, ns if 
he had laboured under ſome grievous 
affliction ; and though the tank 
ports of his grief had ſubſided, it was 
eaſy to perceive; he ill indulged a deep- 
100ted melancholy, for the tears. were 
frequently obſerued togrickle down is 
beard.. |'Thegomwiſkuire of the quarter 
had at firſt ordered this Oriental — he 
watched: in his oyt-geings, according 
to the waxims of the French police 


effect: his curioſity» 3 


effectuolly impelled him towares his 


quaintance ;; avi. in a, litile tang: 


began to relih-the eonyerſatian,pf gaph 


other; for, à the reader . 


| — - 
ment en to perceive an air of M 
nity in dde Pert, which the humilit 

of his circumſtances could not conceal. 
He was, moteover; a man of good un- 
derſtanding, not without a tincture of 
letters 3 perfeRtly rene 
a ceremonious ſtylx zg extremely moral 
in his diſcourſe, and ſcrupulouſly nice 
in his notions of honour; '/ 2 

Our hero canfonmed himſelf in Al re- 
ſpecis to the there opinion, and ma- 


vaged bis ſeretian ſo as tg — > 
him bor a. gentleman eedured by wigfar- 
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which was altogether unſuitable to his 
birthand quality. He made earneſt and 
tenders of his offices to 
the ſtranger, and p im to make 
uſe of his purſe with ſuch cordial perte- 
verance, that at length Ali's reſerve was 
overcome, and he condeſcended to bor- 
row of him a ſmalt ſum, which in all 
—— ſaved his Hife; for he had 
driven to the utmoſt extremity of 
want before he would accept of this aſ · 
— | 
* Fathom, having ſtole into 
his good graces, began to ale notice of 
many piteous ſighs that eſcaped him in 
the moments of their intercourſe, and 
ſeemed to denote an heart fraught with 
woe; and, on pretence of adminiſtring 
conſolation and counſel, leave to 
know the cauſe! of his diftreſs ; obſerv- 
ing, that his mind would be diſburden- 
ed by ſuch communication, and perhaps 
his grief alleviated by ſome means which 
might jointly concert and execute 
in 1 . f 5 


Ak, thusſolicited; would often ſhake 


his head with marks of extreme ſorrow ) 
the enemy; and at another occaſion 
made ſhift to ſave the life of my colo- 


and deſpondence, and while the tears 
your rom his eyes, declared that his 
iſtreſs was beyond the power of any re- 
but death, 'and that by making 
our his confident, he ſhould onl 
extend His unhappineſs to n friend, 


without feeling the Jeaft remiſſion of his 


own torture. Notwithſtanding theſe re- 
peated declarations, Ferdinand, who was 
well enough acquainted with the mind 
of man to know that ſuch importunity 
3 ſeldom or never difagreeable, redou- 
bled his inftances, together with his ex- 
of ſympathy and eſteem, until 


| his ty and benevolence. 
ing, therefore, ſecured the chamber- 
' door one night, while all the reſt of the 


family were — the unſortunate Ali 
diſcloſed himſelf theſe words. n 
CHAP. XXVI. 
- THE MISTORY OF THE NOBLE cas - 
une TILIAN | 
„Ine ungrateful uv well as 
5 1 «© unwiſe, did 1 Jonger reſiſt the 
© © 'defire you exprets to know the parti- 
- ©{eulars of that deſtiny which hath dri- 
ven me to this miſcrable diſguiſe, and 


©. © rendered me in all confiderations the 
EY 4 41 


* 9 


* 


a A W WAN av > 


ſiranger was prevailed upon to gra- 


2% 


5. moſt 2 of — Fe — felt 
<. your friendſhip, am confident o 
# — and avg my — 
© are ſuch as can never be repaired, be · 
*.cauſe I am utterly cut off — hope, 
* which is the wretch's laſt comfort, 
yet I may by your means be enabled 
to bear them with ſome degree of for- 
titude and reſignation. 

Know, then, my name is not Hali; 
* neither am I of Perſian extraction. I 
©. had once the honour to own myſelf a 
© Caltilian, and was, under the appella- 
© tion of Don Diego De Zelos, reſpect - 
© ed as the head of one of the moſt an- 
© cient families of that kingdom. Judge, 
then, how ſevere that diltrels muſt be, 
which compelsa Spaniard to renounce 
his country, his honours, and his 
name! My youth was not ipent-in 
inglorious eaſe ; neither did it walte 
unheeded in the rolls of fame. Be- 
fore J had attained the age of nine- 
teen, I was twice wounded in battle ; 
I once fortunately recoyered the ſtand- 
ard of the regiment to which I be- 
longed, after it had been ſeized by 


nel when he lay at the mercy of an 
enraged barbarian. 

4 He that thinks I recapitulate theſe 
particulars out of -oftentation, does 
wrong to the unhappy Don Diego De 
Zelos, who, in having performed theſe 
little acts of gallantry, thinks he has 
done nothing but timply approved 
himielf worthy of being called a Caſ- 
tilian. I mean only to do juſtice to 
my own character, and to make you 
acquainted with one of the moſt re- 
markable incidents of my life. It 
was my fate, during my third cam- 
« paign, to command a troop of horſe 
in the regiment of Don Gonzales 
© -Orgulla, between whom and my fa- 


K K „ „„ «„ „ «a © 


ther à family, feud had long been 
maintained with great enmity; ar 
that gentleman did not leave me witu- 
; © out reaſon to believe he rejoiced at 


© the opportunity of exerciſing his re- 
© fentment- upon bis adverſary's ſon ; 


for be witheld from me that coun- 
- 4 tenance which my fellow-officers en- 


« joyedy and found means to ſubject 
me to divers mortifications, of which 
© I was not at liberty to complain. 
s Theſe I bore-in {lence for ſome time, 
© as part of my probation in the cha- 
of a loldier ; reſulved, ,never- 
© theleſs, 
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to the enemy, put ſpurs to his horſe, 
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« theleſs, to employ my intereſt at court 
for a removal into another corps, and 
© to take ſome future opportunity of ex - 
« plaining my ſentiments to Don Gon- 
zales, upon the injultice of his beha- 
« yiour, 
While I animated myſelf with theſe 
ſentiments, againſt the diſcourage- 
ments I underment, and the hard du- 
ty to which I was daily expoſed, it 
was our fate to be concerned in the 
battle of Saragoſſa, where our regi- 


ment was ſo ſeverely handled by the 


Engliſh infantry, that it was forced 
to give ground, with the loſs of one 
half of it's officers and men. Don 
Gonzales, who acted as brigadier in 
another wing, being informed of our 
fate, and dreading the diſgrace of his 
corps, which had never turned back 


and riding acroſs the field at full 
ſpeed, rallied our broken ſquadrons, 


and led us back to the charge with - 


ſuch intrepidity of behaviour, as did 
not fail to inſpire us all with uncom- 
mon -courage and alacrity: for my 
own patt, I thought myſelf doubly 
intereſted to diſtinguiſh my valour ; 
not only on account of my own glory, 


but likewiſe on the + 4pm that 


as 1 was acting under the eye of Gon- 


zales, my conduct would be narrow- 


ly obſerved. 


I therefore exerted myſelf with un- 


uſual vigour, and as he began the at- 
tack with the remains of my troop, 


his applauſe in the very heat of battle. 
horſe fell under him, I accommodated 


and having ſeized for my own uſe 


as before, 2 ſeconded him in all his 
to withſtand the numbers and impe- 


regiment cut in pieces, and the great - 
elt part of the army routed, was fain 
to yield to the fortune of the day: yet 
he retired as became a man, of ho- 
nour and a, Caſtilian; that is, he 
marched off with great deliberation, 
in the rear of the Spaniſh troops, and 


- 


frequently faced about to check the 
« purſuit of the enemy. Indecd, this 


2 


fought cloſe by his fide during the reſt | 
of the engagement. I even acquired 


When his hat was ſtruck off, and his 
and remounted him upon my own; 


another that belonged to a common 
trooper, attended this ſtern commander 


t SS. © © 


repeated efforts. But it Was impoſſible 


tuoſity of the foe; and Don Gonzales 
having had the mortification to fee his 


wheelings, he was left almoſt alone, 
and a ſmall party of the Portugueſe 
ho: ſe. had ad ually cut off our com- 


of Spain. | 

In this dilemma, we had no other 
chance for ſaving our lives and liberty, 
than that of opening a paſſage ſword 
in hand; and this was what Gonzales 
inſtantly reſolved to attempt. We ac- 
cordingly recommended our ſouls to 
God, and charging the line abreaft of 


another, bore down all oppoſition, 


« 
« 
« 
o 
0 
« 
4 
and were in a fair way of accompliſh- 
ing our retreat without farther dan- 
* ger; but the gallant Orgullo, in eroſſ- 
ing a ditch, the misfortune to be 
* thrown from his horſe, and was al- 
* moſt the ſame inſtant overtaken 

© one of the Portugueſe dragoons, w 

© ſword was already ſuſpended over his 
© head, as he lay half-ftunned with his 
* fall; when I rode up, diſcharged a 
0 
« 
c 
4 


piſtol in the ruffian's brain, and ſeat- 


ing my colonel on his horſe, had the 


good fortune to conduct him to a 


place of ſafety. 85 

© Here he was provided with ſuch 
accommodation as his caſe required; 
for he had been wounded in the battle, 
and dangerouſly bruiſed by his fall: 
and when. all the neceſſary ſteps were 
taken towards his recovery, I deſired 
to know if he had any farther com- 
mands for his ſervice, being reſolved 
to join tbe army without delay. I 
thought 8 to communicate this 
queſtion by meſſage, becauſe he had 
not ſpoke one to me during our 
retreat, notwithſtanding the good of- 
fice he had received at my hands: a 
reſerve which I attributed to his pride, 
and reſented accordingly. He no ſoon- 
er underſtood my intention, than he 


deſired to ſee me in his apartment, 
and, as near as I can remember, ſpoke 


© to this effrcrt. = 
„% Were your father Don Alonzo 


„alive, I ſhould now, in conſequence 
of your behaviour, baniſh every ſug- 
- ** geſtion of reſentment, and ſolicit his 
„ fijendſhip with great ſincerity. Yes, 
„Don Diego, your virtue hath tri- 

* umphed over that enmity I bore your 
- * houſe; and I upbraid myſelf with the 
ungenerous treatment you have ſuf- ' 
« fered under my command. But it is 
t not 2 withdraw that 

2 


— * rigour 


exerciſe, of his courage had well ni 
coſt him his life; 2 one of — a 


munication with the retreating forces 


——— ę— 


1 
8 


* 


e 
— 


„1 


„ Ne 


— — 


r 's 2 
** 


ick it was unjuſt to exer- 
und would be: wicked to main 


„ tim: I muſt likewife stone for the 
* injuries you have ſaſtained, and male 


« ſomeſuitableacknowledgment for that 
1 life which I have teriot to · day owed: 
* to your valour and generoſity. What- 
„% everintereſt I have at court, ſhall be 


* employedin-your behalf; and I have 
« other. deſigns in 


your favour, which 
«< ſhall bediſcloſed in due ſeaſon. Mean 
« while, I defire you will ſtill add one 
« obligation to the debt which I have 
1 already incurred, and carry this bil- 


* Jet, in 

news of this fatal over 
22 be in deſpair upon my 
— he preſent 

4 
— — 3 . 
1 expreſſions 
—— and imme- 
. - houſe, 
1 | to be about thirty 
leagues from the This expe- 
inen — sand — 


by the 
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| be = yooug lady + 4-5 4 — 
0 — Freut beauty, 
— accompliſhments, 
C for a 
© man to conceive 2 on for an ob- 
jed which he hath neves beheld, cer - 
* — it is, ſentiments were ſo 
— e& by the fame of her 
that I muſt have fallen 
* a victim to her charms, had they been 
much leſs ny ut _ they were, 
C 1 gues I had 


an eye until I arrived at the gate of 
« Gonzales, being determined ho - 
* cede the report : pry need — 
* Madam —— might not — Kage: a- 
© Jarmed for the life of her huſband; 
I declared my erraud, and was in- 
© troduced — a ſaloon, where I had 
* not waited above three minutes, when 
+ my colonet's lady appeared, _ in 
« great 
* exckiming, Heaven grant that Don 
„ Guanzales be well!“ In reading 
* contenits,. ſhe underwent a vatiety of 


tions 5 but when dis had eraſed + 


{4 whole, her countenance regained 
* it's ſerenity; and —.— me wich 
i 2 % % 


on, to my Eftifania, Who, 


ed a letter, 


ſeeing Don Orgullo's. — — ; 


ee 
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ec the national calamity, in the defeat 


b 


« of our army, I at the fame time feel 


the moſt fincere pleaſure in ſeeing you 
«© upon this occaſion ; ind, according 


t to the directions of my dear lord, bid 


« you heartily welcome to this houſe, * 


© as his preſerver and friend. I was 


not unacquainted with your eharacter : 


© before this laſt triumph of your vir- 
*« tue, and have often prayed to Hea- 
t ven for ſome lucky determination of 
that fatal quarrel which raged ſo long 


„ between the family of Gonzales and 


00 BE rows father's houſe. My'prayers have 
n heard, the long wifhed- for re- 
"a eonciliation is now effected; and T 
* hope nothing will ever intervene fo 
% diſturb this happy union.” 
© To this polite and aeKotiate 903 
'< elaration, I made ſuch a reply, as be- 
came a young man whioſe heart over- 
© flowed'with joy and benevolence; and 
© defired' to know how ſoon her anſwer 


© to my commander would be ready, 


that 1 might gratify his impatience 
© with all poffible difpatch, After hav- 
ing thanked me for this freſh proof of 
my attachment, ſhe begged 1 would 
© retire into a chamber, and repoſe my- 


* ſelf from the uncommon fatigues 1 


* muſt have undergone z but finding 1 


« perſiſted in the reſolution of returning 


© ts Don Gonzales, without aflowing 


© myſelf the leaſt benefit of ſſeep, he ' 


me e d in converſation with 
0 = 3 


© other apartment, ile 


„ huſband 


0 cent ent 


thanked me, in very warm expreſſions 


* © of acknowledgment, for the genero- 
conflfion' received the letter, 


c oy of my condu& towards her father. 
' © T had been raviſhed with her firſt ap- 


the * pearatice, which far exceeded my ima- 


ination, and my faculties were fo 


© (wered her com —_ with the moſt 
* aukward confa But this diſor- 
© der did not rn to my prejudice in 


6 ' the a of chat * 


Gonzales, Who lodg- 
ed in the houſe, and gave orders that 
* a callation ſhould be —— in an- 

retired to 
© her cloſet, and wrote a letter to her b 


1k 10 de than an hour from my firſt 
© arrival, I was introduced into # moſt 
=Y ell an dining room, where a mag - 
inment was ſerved up, ä 
auch where we were joined by Donna 
' © ERtifania,” and her 
* « ter; the fair Antonia; who, advanc- 
"4 19 with the moſt 'amiable ſweetneſs, 


utiSil davgh- 


c ordered by — addreſs, that Tan- 


— 
* 


rplexity in my behaviour, and that 
E appeared more worthy of her 
regard and aſſection than at that junc- 
ture, when my dreſs was 3 
poſed, and my whole perſon disfi- 
gured by the toils and duty of the 
preceding day; for this very diſha- 


as the immediate effect of that very 


=  @ « & @ 06 6. 0 000 


eſteem. 


„Wretch that Lam! to ſurvive the 


loſs of ſuch an excellent woman, en- 


deared to my rememlvrancs by the 


moſt tender offices of wedlock, hap- 
pily exerciſed for the ſpace of hve and 


twenty years! Forgive theſe tears; 


* 
5 
ak 
1 
5 
© they are not the drops of weakneſs, 
but remorſe. Not to trouble you with 
idle particulars, ſuffice it to ſay, I was 
« favoured" with ſueh marks cf diſtinc- 
tion by Madam D'Orgullo, that ſhe 
thought it incumbent upon her to Jer 
« me know ſhe had not over-ated her 
© hoſpitality, and while we fat at table 
s accoſted me in theſe words. You 
«© will not be ſurprized, Don Diego, at 
« my expeſſiens of regard, which I 


« gwn are unuſual from a Spaniſh lady 


« to a young cavalier like yon, when 
« F communicate the contents af this 
« letter from Don Gonzales. So ſay- 
© img, ſhe put the biller into my hand, 
© and I read theſe words, or words to 
© this effect. 


«© AMIABLE ESTIFANIA, 
« you will underſtand, that I am 


« as well as a perſon cam pol- 
« fibly be, who has this day hved to 
« ſee the army of his king defeated. 
«© If you would know the particulars 
« of this unfortunate action, your cu- 


„ yiofity will be gratified dy the bearer, 


« Don Diego De Zelos, to whole virtue 
and bravery I am twice indebted for 
« my life, I therefore deſire you will re- 
« ceive him with that reſpect and grati- 
« tude, which you ſhall think due for 
* fuch an obligation; and in entertain - 
« ing him, diſmiſs that reſerve, which 
« often diſgraces the Spaniſh-hoſpitality., 
In a word, let your own virtue aud 
« beneficenee conduct you upon this-oc-" 
* cafjon, and let my Antonia's endea - 


#*" youry de joined with your own, in 


bille preſented itſelf to her reflect on 
merit by which I was intitled to her 
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+ who has often told me in the ſequel, ** doing honour to the preſerver of her 
that ſhe gave herſelf credit for that “ father, Adieu.“ 


Sucha teſtimonial could not fail of 
© being very agreeable to a young ſol- 
dier, who, by this time, had begun to 
* indulge the tranſporting hope of being” 
* happy in the — — 
Antonia. I profeſſed myſeiſ extreme 
ly happy in having met with an op- 
portunity of acquiring ſuch a degree 
of my colonel's eſterm, entertaned- 
© them with x detail of his perfonal 
« proweſs in the battle, and anſwered 
© all their queſtiuns with that modera - 
tion which every man ought to pre- 
« ſerve in ſpeaking of his on beha-- 
© viour. Our being ended, I 
© took my leave of the ladies, and at 
« parting received a letter from Douna 
Ettifania to her huſband, together win 
© a ring of great value, which the beg- 
* ged I would accept as a token of her 
© elteem. Thus loaded with honoar 
and careſſes, I ſet out ow my return 
for the quarters of Don Gonzales, 
© who could ſcarce credit his own eyes 
« when I delivered his lady's billet ; for 
he thought it impoſſible to perfornr 
© ſuch a journey in fo ſhort a time. 

When he had glanced over the pa- 
per, „Don Diego, faid he, by 
«« your ſhort ſtay, one would imagine 
you had met with indifferent recep- 
tion at my houfe: I hope Eſtifania 
has not been deficient in her duty? 
I anſwered this queſtion, by aſſurio 
bim, my entertainment had been o 
* agreeable.in all reſpects, that nothing 
© but my duty to him, could have in- 
* duced me to give it up fo ſwon. Be 
* then turned the converſation uport 
Antonia, and hinted his intention of 
giving her in marriage to a young” 
* cavalier, for whom he had a particu + 
© lar friendthip. I was ſo much af. 
ſected by this inſinuation, whicts ſerm - 
© ed at once to blalt all my hopes of 
love and happinels, that the blood'for- 
c ee face; I was feized with aw 
© univerlal trepidation; and even oblig- 
ed to retire, on pretence of being fud- 

« denly taken ill. N 

© Though- Gonzales ſeemed to im- 
pute this diſorder to fatigue and wane 
© of reſt, he in his heart aſcribed it to 
© the true. cauley and after | 


© ſounded my ſentimerits'to-his-own {a - 


© tisfation, bleed me with a declara - 


tian, 


| 
3 
Y 
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tion, importing that I was the perſon 
upon whom be had pitched for 72 
« in-law, I will not trouble you with a 
C ition of what paſſed on this inte- 
«* reſting occaſion, but proceed to ob- 
«. ſerve, that his intention in my favour 
* was far from being di ble to his 
4 z and 2 in a little time, I 
8. the ortune to eſpoule the 
© i —— who — to 


* * 

© Soon after this event, I was, 
by the influence n Gonzales, 
joined to my own intereſt, promoted 
© to the command of a regiment, and 
* ſerved with honour during the re- 


0 — -_ of the war. After the 
« treaty trecht, I was employed in 


„ reducing the Catalans to their alle- - 


s giancez and in an action with thoſe 
© obftinate rebels, had the misfortune 
to loſe my father-in-law, who by that 
time was preferred to the rank of a 
© major- The virtvous Eſti- 
« famia did not long ſurvive this melan- 
* choly accident; and the loſs of theſe 
* indulgent parents, made ſuch a deep 
« zmprefſion upon the tender heart of 
my Antonia, that I took the firſt op- 
0 ity ot removing her from a 
place, in which every object ſerved to 
©* cheriſh her grief, to a pleaſant villa 
©* near the city of Seville, which I pur- 
* chaſed on account of it's agreeable 
* ftuation. That I might the more 
perfectly enjoy the * of my 
* amiable partner, who could no longer 
* brook the thoughts of another ſepa- 
« ration, ce was no ſooner re-elita- 
© bliſhed, than I obtained leave to reſign 


my commiſſion, and I wholly devoted 


„ myſelf to the j of a eſtick 
2 *, Ic 


Heaven ſeemed to ſmile upon our 
© union, by bleſſing us with a ſon 
* whom, - however, it was pleaſed to 
« recal in his infancy, to our unſpeak- 
able grief and mortification ; but, our 
* mutual chagrin was afterwards al- 
„ Jeviated, by the birth of a daughter, 
A. who ſeemed born with every accom- 
* pliſhment to excite the love and ad- 
© miration of mankind, Why did na- 
ture debaſe ſuch a maſter-piece with 
* the mixture of an allay, which hath 


involved herſelf and her whole family 


in perdition? But the ways of Pro- 
vidence ate unſearchable. She hath 
paid the debt of her degeneracy; peace 


4 the will of her father without re- 
juctance | 


© be with her ſoul! the honour. of my 
© family is vindicated; though by a 
« facrifice which hath robbed me of 


© every thing elſe that is valuable in 


* life, and ruined my peace paſt all 
« redemption! Ves, — Friend, all the 
© tortures that human tyranny can in- 
* flict, would be eaſe, tranquillity, and 
delight, to the unſpeakable pangs and 
© horrors I have felt ! 

© But, to return from this digreſſion. 
© Serafina, which was the name of that 
« little darling, as ſhe grew up, not 
* only diſcloſed all the natural graces 
of external beauty, but likewile ma- 
© nifefted the molt engaging ſweetneſs 
* of diſpoſition, and a capacity for ac- 
* quiring with eaſe, all the accompliſk - 
ments of her ſex. It is impoſſible to 
© convey any adequate idea of a parent's 
© raptures in the coritemplation of ſuch 
* a fair bloſſom; ſhe was the only 
pledge of our love, ſhe was preſump- 
© tive heireſs to a large fortune, and 
© likely to be the ſole repreſentative of 
© two noble Caſtilian families. She 
© was the delight of all who ſaw her, 
and a theme of praiſe for every 
* tongue. You are not to ſuppoſe that 
© the education of ſuch a child was neg- 
© lefted, Indeed, it wholly engro 
© the attention of me and my Antonia, 
and her proficiency rewarded our care. 
Before the had attained the age of 
© 'fifteen, ſhe was miſtreſs of every ele · 
« gant qualification, natural and ac- 
* quired, Her perſon was, by that 
* time, the confeſſed pattern of beauty, 
© Her voice was enchantingly ſweet, and 
* ſhe touched the late with the moſt 
* raviſhing dexterity, Heaven and earth} 
© how did my breaſt dilate with joy, at 
© the thoughts of having given birth to 
© ſuch perfection! how did my heart 
guſh with paternal fondneſs, whenever 
I beheld this ornament of my name! 
Rand what ſcenes of endearing tranſ - 
c port, haye I enjoyed with my An- 
© tonia, in mutual congratulation upon 
our parental happinels| 

Serafina, accompliſhed as ſhe was, 
© could not fail to make conquelts 
* among the Spaniſh cavaliers, who are 


© famous for ſenſibility in love. Indeed, 


© ſhe never appeared without a numerous 
© train of admirers; and though we 
© had bred her up in that 2 of 
© converſation and intercourſe, which 
holds a middle ſpace between the 
French licence and Spaniſh * 
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* (he was now ſo much expoſed to the 
© addrefies of promiſcuous gallantry, 
© that we found it nec to retrench 
© the liberty of our houſe, and behave 
© to our male viſitants with t re- 
«* ſerve and eircumſpection, that our 
© honour and peace might run no riſk 
© from the youth and inexperience of 
our daughter, 

© This caution produced overtures 
* from a great many young gentlemen 
© of rank and diſtinction, who courted 
my alliance by demanding Serafina in 
marriage; and from the number, I 
© had actually ſelected one perlon, who 
« was in all reſpe&Rs worthy the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſuch an ineſtimable prize. His 
© name was Don Manurl De Mendoza; 
© his birth was noble, and his charac- 
© ter dignified with repeated acts of 
« generoſity and virtue. Yet, before J 
* would ſignify to him my approbation 
© of his ſuit, I reſolved to inform my- 
© ſelf, whether or not the heart of Se- 
* rafina was totally unengaged, and in- 
* different to any other object, that 1 
might not lay a tyrannical reſtraint 
upon her inclinations. The reſult of 
my enquiry was a full conviction of 
her having hitherto been deaf to the 
voice of love; and this piece of infor- 
mation, together with my own ſenti- 
ments in his favour, I communicated to 
Don Manuel, who heard theſe tidings 
with tranſports of gratitude and joy. 
He was immediately favoured with 
opportunities of acquiring the affection 
of my daughter, and his endeavours 
were at firit received with ſuch re- 
ſpectful civility, as might have been 
eaſily warmed into a mutual paſſion, 
had not the evil genius of our family 
intexpoled, * 
O, my triend ! how ſhall I deſcribe 
the depravity of that unhappy vir- 
gin's ſentiments! how recount the 
particulars of my own diſhonour | 1 
that am deſcended from a long line of 
illuſtrious Caſtilians, who never re- 
ceived an injury they did not revenge; 
but waſhed away every blemiſh in 
their, fame, with the blood of thoſe 
who attempted to ſtain it. In that 
circumſtance, I have imitated the ex- 
ample of my glorions progenitors ; 
© and that conſideration alone, hath 
© ſupportei| me againſt all the aſſaults 
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of deſpair. 


As I grudged no pains and expence 
in perfecting the education of Sera« 
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© fina, my doors were open to every 
« perſon who made an extraordinary 
figure in the profeſſion of thoſe amu- 
© ſing ſciences, in which ſhe delighted. 
© The houſe of Don — De Zelos 
« was 2 little academy for painting, 
poetry, and muſick; and Heaven de- 
creed that it ſhould fall a ſacrifice to 
it's regard for theſe fatal and delu- 
ſive arts. Among other preceptors 
it was her fate to be under the in- 
ſtruction of a-curſed German; who, 
though his profeſſion was drawing, 
underftood the elements and theory 
of muſick, poſſeſſed a large fund of 
learning and taſte, and was a perſon 
remarkable for his agreeable converſa- 
tion. This traitor, who, like you, had 
loſt one eye, I not only admitted into 
my houſe, for the improvement of my 
daughter, but even diſtinguiſhed with 
particular marks of confidence and 
favour; little thinking he had either 
inclination or capacity to debauch the 
ſentiments of my child. I was re- 
joiced beyond meaſure, to ſee with 
what alacrity the received his leſſons, 
with what avidity ſhe liſtened to his 
diſcourſe, which was always equally 
moral, inſtructing, and entertaining. 
Antonia ſeemed to vie with 

in expreſſions cf regard for this ac- 
compliſhed ſtranger, whom ſhe could 
not help ſuppoing to be a perſon of 
rank and family, reduced to his pre- 
ſent fituation by fome unfortunate 
viciſſitude of fate. I was diſpoted to 
concur with this opinion, and actu- 
ally conjured him to make me his 
confident, with ſuch proteſtations, as 
left him no room ta doubt my honour 
and beneficence; but he ſtill perſiſted 
in declaring himſelf the ſon of an ob- 
ſcure mechanick in Bohemia; an ori- 
gin to which ſurely-no man would 
pretend, who had the leatt claim to 
nobility of birth. While I was thus 
undeceived in my conjecture, touch- 
ing his birth and quality, I was con- 
firmed in an opinion 
and moderation, and looked upon him 
as a man of honour, in deſpite of the 
lowneſs of his pedigree. Nevertheleſs, 
he was at bottom a moſt perfidious 
wretch, and all this modeſty and felt- 
denial, were the effects of the moit vil- 
lainous diſſimulation, a cloak under 
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my honour and my peace. * 
Not to trouble you — 
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* the recital of which would tear my 
« — — mdignation and re- 
< morſe, I all only obſerve, that by 
© the 8 of his internal inſinuation, 
* he inated the heart of Serafina, 
© brought over Antonia herſelf to the 
-- intereſts of his paſſion, and at once 
« detached them beth from their duty 
© and religion. Heaven andearth | how 
dangerous, how irreſiſtible, is the 
power of infatuation! While I re- 
© mained in the midſt of this blind ſe- 
© curity, waiting for the nuptials of 
my daughter, and indulging myſelf 
< withthe vain e 
ing felicity, Antonia found means to 
protract the negociation of the mar- 
© riage, A that it would 
de pity to deprive Serafina of the 
opportunity ſhe then had of ptofiting 
* by the German's inſtructions; and 
upon that account I prevailed upon 
Don Manuel to bridle the impatience 
< of his love. | 
During this interval, as I one even- 
ing enjoyed the cool air in my own 
© en, I was accoſted by an old 
duenna, who had been my nurſe, and 
« lived in the family fince the time of 
« my childhood. My duty, ſaid 
.* the, „ will no longer permit me to 
«« wink in filence, at the wrongs I ſee 
« you daily ſuffer. Diſmiſs that Ger- 


% man from your houfe, without de- 


© lay, if you reſpe& the glory of your 
<< name, — he rites 5 holy 

religion : the ſtranger is an abomi- 

„ nable heretick; and, grant Hea- 
„ven! ehe may not have already poi- 

„ foned the minds of thoſe you hold 

„ molt dear.” I had bren extremely 
< alarmed at the beginning of this ad- 

* dreſs z but finding the imputation li- 

<4 mited to the article of religion, in 

Which, thank God, I am no bigot, 

© I recovered my ſerenity of diſpoſition, 

* thanked the old woman for her zeal, 

« commended her piety, andencouraged 

her to in making obſerva- 

tions on ſuch ſubjeRs as ſhould con- 

coern my honour and my quiet. 

We live in ſuch a world of wick- 

- © edneſs and fraud, that a man cannot 
© be too vigilant in his own defence: 
4 had I employed ſuch ſpies from tlie 
* beginning, 1 ſhould, in all probabi- 
* liry, have been at this day in poſſeſ- 
* fion of every comfort that renders life 
0 agreeable. The duenna, thus autho- 
* ried, employed ber ſagacity with ſuch 
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* ſucceſs, chat I had reaſon to ſuſpect 
the German of a n upon the heart 
* of Soraſina 5 but, as the preſumptions 
did not amount to conviction, I con + 
tented myſelf with exiling him from 
my houſe, under the pretext of hav- 
ing diſcovered that he was an enem 
to the catholick church; and forth- 
with appointed a day for the celebra- 
tion of my daughter's marriage with 
Don Manuel De Mendoſa. I could 
eaſily perceive a cloud of melancholy 
overſpread the faces of Seraſina and 
her mother, when I declared theſe my 
reſolutions; but, as they made no 
objection to what I propoſed, I did 
not, at that time, enter into an ex- 
planation of the true motives that in- 
fluenced my conduct. Both parties 
were, probably, afraid of ſuch expo- 
ſtulation. 
Mean while preparations were made 
for the eſpouſals of Serafina; and, not- 
withſtanding the anxiety I had un- 
dergone, on account of her connec- 
tion with the German, I began to 
think that her duty, her glory, had 
triumphed over all ſuch low-born con - 
ſiderations, if ever they had been en - 
tertained; becauſe ſhe, and even Au- 
tonia, ſeemed to expect the ceremony 
with reſignation, though the features 
of both ſtil] retained evident marks 
of concern, which I willingly impu- 
ted to the mutual proſpect of their ſe - 
8 N This, however, was but a 
« faithleſs calm, that ſoon, (ah! too 
© ſoon), brought forth a tempeſt, which 
4 hath wrecked my hopes. 

© Two days before the appointed 
union of Don Manuel and Serafina, 
© I was informed by the duenna, that 
* while the accompanied Antonia's wait- 
ing - maid at church, the had ſeen her 
receive a billet from an old woman; 
« who, kneeling at her ſide, had convey- 
ed it in ſuch a myſterious manner, as 
« wakened the duenna's a nfions - 
* about her young lady; ſhe had therefore 
6 RE e, to communicate — 
© piece of intelligence, that I might 
c | mae 4 of — ate 
© meſſenger before ſhe ſhould have time 
© to depoſit her truft, I could not help 
© ſhivering with fearful preſages upon 
© this occalion, and even abhoring the 
0 r to whoſe duty and zeal 1 was 
© beholden for the intelligence, even 
while I endeavoured to perſuade my- 
< elf; that the -enquiry would end in 
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the detection of ſome py intrigue, 
s between the maid and her own gal- 
4 Jant, I intercepted her in returning 


© from churchz and commanding her 


© to follow me to a convenient place, 
« extorted from her, by dint of threats, 
© the fatal letter, which I read to this 


N 0 


« PHE whole buſineſs of my life, 
« O divine Serafina! will be to 

« repay that affection I have been fo 
ec happy as to engage. With what 
« tran , then, ſhall I obey your 
« ſummons in performing that enter- 
« prize, which will reſcue you from 
« the bed of a deteſted rival, and put 
« myſelf in full poſſeſſion of a jewel 
« which I value infinitely more than 
« life. Yes, 7 a have 
« provided every thing for your eſcape ; 
4 — at midnight wall — * 
« your own; apartment, from whence 
« you ſhall be conveyed into a land of 
he b and peace, where you will 
« unmoleſted enjoy the purity of that 
«« religion you have eſpouſed, and in 
4 full ſecurity bleſs the arms of your 
« ever faithful | 
| « ORLANDO,” 


© Were you a fond parent, a tender 
« huſband, and a noble Caſtilian, I 
« ſhould not need to mention the unut- 


* 


ed letter, by which I learned the apoſ- 
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© agony is a fierce and familiar viſitant; 
© I ſhall baniſh it anon. I ſummoned 
© my pride, my reſentment, to my aſ- 
« fiftancez theſe are the cordials that 
ſupport me againſt all other refle&ions z 
thoſe were the auxiliaries that enabled 
me, in the day of trial, to perform that 
ſacrifice which my honour demanded, 
in a ftrain ſo loud, as to drown the 
cries of nature, love, and compaſſion. 
Yes, they eſpouſed that glory which 
humanity. would have betrayed; and 
my reyenge was noble, though unna- 
© tural, 

* My ſcheme was ſoon laid, my re- 
ſolution ſoon taken: I privately con · 
fined the wretch who had been the 
induſtrious ſlave of this infamous con- 
ſpiracy, that ſhe might take no ſtep 
to fruſtrate or interrupt the execution 
of my delign. Then repairing to the 
* houſe of an apothecary, who was de- 
© voted to my ſervice, communicated 
my intention, which he durſt not con- 
© demn, and could not reveal, without 
breaking the oath of ſecreſy I had 
© impoſed; and he furniſhed me with two 

hials of poiſon for the diſmal cataſ- 
trophe I had planned. Thus provid 
ed, I, on pretence of ſudden buſineſs 
at Seville, carefully avoided the dear, 
the wretched pair, whom I had devot.. 
ed to death, that my heart might nat 
relent by means of thoſe tender ideas 
© which the ſight of them would have 


terable horrors that took poſſeſſion of * infallibly opens and when day- 


hat part of the houſe through which 


4 
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my boſom when I peruſed this pe e vaniſhed, took my ſtation near 


taſy, diſobedience, and degeneracy, of * the villain muſt have entered on his hel- 
my idolized Serafina, who had over- * liſhpurpoſe. There I ſtood in a ſtate of 
thrown and deſtroyed the whole plan * horrid expectation; my ſoul ravaged 
of felicity which had erected, and * with the different paſſions that aſſailed 
blaſted all the glories of my name; * it, until the fatal momentarrived; when 
and when the wretched meſſenger, * I perceived the traitor approach the 
terrified by my menaces and agitation, window of a lower apartment, which 
confeſſed that Antonia herſelf was led into that of Serafina, and gently 
privy to the guilt of her daughter, * lifting the caſement, which was pur- 
whom ſhe had | ſolemnly betrothed to * poſely left unſecured, infinuate half 
that vile German, in the ſight of Hea - of his body into the houſe ; then ruſh 
ven; and that by her connivance this * ing upon him in a tranſport of fury, 
lebeian intended that very night to I plunged my ſword into his heart, 
_—_ me of my child; I was for crying, Villain, receive the reward 
ſome moments ſtupified with grief and of thy treachery and preſumption!” 
amazement, that gave way to an ex- © The ſteel was fo well aimed as to 
taly of rage, which had well nigh render a repetition of the ſtroke unne- 
terminated in deſpair and diftration, * ceflary; he uttered one groan, and 
© I now tremble, and my head © fell breathleſs at my feet. Exulting 


giddy with the remembrance of that with this firſt ſucceſs of my revenge, 


dreadful. occaſion ; behold how the I penetrated into the chamber, where 
drops trickle down my forehead ! this * the robber of * peace was * 
* 6 . 5 o 


* 
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© by the unhappy Serafina and her 
© mother, who ſeeing me enter with a 
* moſt ſavage aſpect, and a ſword reek- 
ing with the vengeance I had taken, 
© ſeemed almoſt petrified with fear. 
* Behold,” faid I, ** the blood of that 
«© baſe plebeian, who made an attempt 
upon the honour vf my houſe : your 
« conſpiracy againſt the unfortunate 
Don Diego De Zelos is now diſco- 
« yered; that preſumptuous ſlave, the 
„ favoured Orlando, is now no more. 
© Scarce had I pronounced theſe 
words, when a loud ſcream was ut- 
© tered by both the unhappy victims. 
* If Orlando is flain,” cried the infa- 
* tuated Serafina, what have I to do 
« with life :-O my dear lord! my huſ- 
. band, and my lover! how are our 
ot . joys at once cut off. Here 
« ftrike, my father! compleat your bar- 
«© barous ſacrifice; the fpirit of the 
« murdered Orlando ſtill hovers for his 
c wife.” Theſe frantick exclamations, 
in which the was joined by Antonia, 
© kept vp the fury of my reſentment, 
© which by meekneſs and ſubmiſſion 
© might have been weakened and ren- 
« dered ineffectual. Yes, hapleſs 
„ wretches,”* I repli:d, ** ye ſhall en- 
« Joy, your wiſh; the honour of my 
nume requires tlrat both ſhall die; 
* Yet 1 will not mangle the breaſt of 
« Antonia, on which I have fo N 
« repoſed ; I will not ſhed the blood of 
& Zelos, nor disfigure the beanteous 
form of Serafina, on which I have fo 
* oftengazed with wonder and unſpeak- 
«© able delight: here is an elixir, to 
« which I truſt the conſummation of 
bay revenge.” ] 
«So ſaying, I emptied the phials.into 
* ſeperate cups, and preſenting one in 
© each hand, the miſerable, the fair of- 
© fenders, inſtantly received the deſtined 
« Jdranghts, which they drauk without 
e heſitation : then praying to Heaven 
© for the wretched Don Dicgo, ſunk 
* upon the ſame couch, and expired 
© without a groan. O well-contrived 
© beverage! O happy compoſition, by 
© which all the miteries of life arc to 
«.eakly cured! 
© Such was the fate of Antonia and 
Serafina: theſe hands were the inſtru- 
© ments that depriyed them of life; theſe 
eyes beheld them the richeſt prize that 
© Death had ever won. Powers ſupreme! 
© does Don Diego live to make this re- 
© capitulation? I have done my duty; 
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but, ah! T am haunted by the furies 
© ofremorſe: I am tortured with the in- 
ceſſant ſtings of remembrance and re- 
gret; even now the images of my 
wife and daughter preſent themſelves 
to my imagination, All the ſcenes 
of happineſs I have enjoyed as a lover, 
huſband, and parent, all the endear- 
ing hopes I have cheriſhed, now paſs 
in review before me, embittering the 
circumſtanees of my inexpreſſible woe; 
and I conſider myſelf as a ſolitary out- 
caſt from all the comforts of ſociety! 
But enough of theſe unmanly com- 
plaints, the yearnings of nature are 
too iImportunate. - 

Having compleated my vengeance, 
I retired into my cloſet, and furniſhing 
myſelf with ſome ready-money and 
jewels of confiderable value, went into 
the ſtable, ſaddled my favourite ſeed, 
which I inſtantly mounted, and be- 
fore the tumults of my breaſt ſubſid- 
ed, found myſelf at the town of St. 
Lucar. There I learned from enqui- 
ry, that there was a Dutch bark in. 
the harbour ready to ſail; upon which 
I addreſſed myſelf to the maſter, who 
for a ſuitable gratification was prevail- 
ed upon to weigh anchor that ſame 
night; ſo that embarking without de- 
lay, J ſoon bid eternal adieu to my 
native country. It was not from rea- 
ſon and reflection, that I took theſe 
meaſures for my perſonal ſafety ; but 
in confequence of an involuntary in- 
ſtinct, that ſeems to operate in the ani- 
mal machine, while the faculty of 
thinking is ſuſpended. 

To what a dreadful reckoning was 
J called, When reaſon reſumed her 
ſunction! you may believe me, my 
friend, when I affure you, that I 
ſhould not have outlived thoſe trage - 
dies I ated, had I not been reſtrained 
from doing violence upon myſelf, by 
certain confiderations, which no man 
of honour ought to ſet aſide. I could 
not bear the thought of falling inglo- 
riouſly by the hand of anexecutioner, 
and intailing difgrace upon a family 
that knew no ſtain; and I was deterred 
from putting an end to my own miſe- 
ry, by the apprehenfions of poſthu- 
mous cenſure, which would have re- 
preſented me as a deſponding wretch, 
utterly deſtitute of that patience, for- 
titude, and reſignation, which are the 
characteriſticks of a true Caſtilian, 
I was alſo influenced by religious mo- 
g bo tives, 
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tives, that ſuggeſted to me the neceſ- 
ſity of living to atone by my ſuffer- 
ings and ſorrow for the guilt I had 
incurred, in complying with a ſavage 
ilio, which is, I fear, diſplraſing 

in the ſight of Heaven. 
© Theſe were the reaſons that oppoſed 
my entrance into that peaceful harbour 
which death preſented to my view; 
and they were ſoon reinforced by an- 
other principle, that ſanctioned my 
determination to continue at the ſer- 
vile oar of life. In conſequence of 
unfavourable winds, our veſſel for 
ſome days made {mall progreſs in her 
voyage to Holland, and near the coaſt 
of Gallicia we were joined by an En- 
gliſh ſhip from Vigo, the maſter of 
which gave us to underſtand, that 
before he ſet ſail, a courier had arriv- 
ed from Madrid at that place, with 
orders for the corregidor to prevent 
the eſcape of any native Spaniard by 
ſea from any port within his diſtrict; 
and to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
apprehend the perſon of Don Diego 
e Zelos, who was ſuſpected of trea- 
ſonable practices againſt the Rate, 


Such an order, with a minute deſcrip- . 


tion of my perſon, was at the ſame 
time diſpatched to all the ſea-ports and 
frontier places in Spain. 

« You may eaſily ſuppoſe how I, 
who was already overwhelmed with 
diſtreſs, could bear this aggravation 
of misfortune and diſgrace : I, who 
had always maintained the reputation 
of loyalty, which was acquired ar the 
hazard of my life, and the expence of 
my blood! To deal candidly, I muſt 
own, that this intelligence rouzed me 
from a lethargy of grief, which had 
begun to overpower my faculties. I 
immediately inputed this diſhonour- 
able charge to the evil offices of ſome 
villain, who had baſely taken the ad- 


vantage of my deplorable ſituation; 


and L was inflamed, infpirited with the 
defire of vindicating my fame and 
revenging the injury. Thus animated, 
I reſolved to diſguiſe myſelf effectual- 
ly from the obſervation of thoſe ſpies 
which every nation finds it's account 
in ary or in foreign countries ; I 
purchaſed this habit from the Dutch 
navigator, in whoſe houſe I kept my- 
ſelf concealed, after our arrival at 
Amſterdam, until my beard was 
grown to a ſufficient lengih to favour 


my deſign, and then appeared as a 
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Perſian dealer in jewels. As I could 
gain no ſatis factory information touch- 
ing myſelf in this country, had no 
purpoſe to purſue, and was extremely 
miſerable among a people, who being 
mercenary and unſocial, were very ill - 
adapted to alleviate the horrors of my 
condition; I gratified my landlord for 
his important ſervices with. the beft 
op my effects; and having, by 
is means, procured a certificate fron 
the magiſtracy, repaired to Rotterdam, 
from whence I ſet out in a travelling 
carriage for Antwefp, on my way to 
this capital ; hoping, with a ſucceſſion 
of different objects, to mitigate the 
anguiſh of my mind, and by the moſt 
induſtrious enquiry to learn ſuch par- 
ticulars of that falſe impeachment, as 
would enable me to take meaſures for 
my own juſtification, as well as for 
projecting a plan of revenge againſt the 
vile perftidious author. 
* This, I imagined, would be no 
difficult taſk, conſidering the friendſhip 
and intercourſe ſubliſting between the 
Spaniſh and French nations, and the 
communicative diſpoſition for which 
the Pariſians are renowned; but I have 
found myſelf egregioufly deceived in 
my expectation: the officers of the po- 


lice in this city are ſo inquiſitive and 


vigilant, that the moſt minute ac- 
tion of a ſtranger is ſerutinized with 
great ſeverity; and, although the inha- 
bitants are very frank in diſcourſing on 
indifferent ſubje&s, they are at the 
ſame time extremely cautious in a- 
all converſation that turns 
* (tate occurrences and maxims 
of government. Ina word, the pecu- 
liarity of my appearance ſubjects me 
ſo much to particular obſervation, that 
I have hitherto thought proper to de- 
vour my griefs in ſilence, and even to 
bear the want of almoſt every conve- 
nience, rather than hazard a prema- 
ture diſcovery, by offering my jewels 
to ſale, a 
© In this emergency, I have been ſo 
far fortunate as to become acquainted 
with you, whom I look upon as a 
man of honour and humanity, Int 
deed, I was at firſt fight prepoſſeſſed 
in your favour; for, notwithitandin 
the miſtakes which men daily — 
in judging from appearanees, there is 
ſomething in the phyſiognomy of a 
ſtranger, from which one cannot h 
forming an 1 of his charact 
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© and diſpoſition. For once, m 
6 — not failed me; . 
© haviour juſtifies my decifion, you 
© have treated me with that ſympathy 
and reſpe& which none but the gene- 
* rous will pay to the unfortunate, I 
have truſted you accordingly: I have 
put my life, my honour in your power; 
© and I muſt beg leave to 84 upon 
your friendſhip, for obtaining that 
ſatisfaction, for which alone I ſeek to 
* live. Your employment engages you 
© in the gay : you daily mingle 
© with the ſocieties of men; the do- 
meſticks of the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
* will not ſhun your acquaintance ; you 
* may frequent the coffee-houſes to 


. © which they reſort; and, in the courſe 


of theſe occaſions, unſuſpected, inform 
« yourſelf of that myſterious charge 
© which lies heavy on the fame of the 
© unfortunate Don Diego. I muſt like- 
* wiſe implore your aſftancein convert- 
© ing my jewels into money, that I may 
© breathe independent of man, until 
© Heaven ſhall permit me to finiſh this 


« weary pilgrimage of life.” 


CH AP. XXVII. 


A PLAGRANT INSTANCE OF Fa- 
THOM'SVIRTUE, IN THE MANNER 
OF HIS RETREAT TO ENGLAND. 


ATHOM, who had lent an at- 
tentive ear toevery circumſtance of 

this diſaſtrous ſtory, no ſooner heard it 
concluded, than with an afpe& of ge 
nerous and cordial compaſſion, not even 
unattended with tears, he condoled the 
lamentable fate of Don Diego De Zelos ; 
deplored the untimely death of the gentle 
Antonia and the fair Serafina; and un- 
dertouk the intereſts of the wretched Caſ- 
tilian, with ſuch warmth of ſympathiz- 
ing zeal, as drew a flood from his eyes, 
while he wrung his benefaRor's hand in a 
tranſport of gratitude. Thoſe were lite- 
rally tears of joy, or at leaſt of ſatisfac- 
tion on both ſides; as our hero wept with 
aſſection and attachment to the jewels 
that were to be committed to his care: 
but, far from diſcovering the true ſource 
of his tenderneſs, he affected to diſſuade 
the iard from parting with the dia- 
— which be comfeited — to 
reſerve for a more ing occaſion ; 
— in the mean e intreated 
im to depend upon his friendſhip, for 
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ſerved on 


preſent relief. This generovs . 
ly to confirm Don Diego's re- 
ſolution, which he forthwith executed, 
by putting into the hands of Ferdinand 
jewels to the value of a thouſand crowns, 
and deſiring him to detain fer his 'own 
uſe any part of the ſum they would 
| 

Our adventurer thanked him for the 
good opinion he entertained of his in- 
tegrity, an opinion fully manifeſted in 
honouring him with ſuch important 
confidence; and aſſured him he would 
tranſa his affairs with the utmoſt dili- 
gence, caution, and diſpatch. The even- 
ing being by this time almoſt conſumed, 
theſe new allies retired ſeparately to 
reſt : thougheach paſſed the night with- 
out repoſe, in very different reflections; 
the Caſtilian being, as uſual, agitated 
with the unceafing pangs of his unal- 
terable miſery, interſperſed with ”_ 
ing hopes of revenge; and Fathom 
being. kept awake with revolving plans 
for turning his fellow-lodger's credu- 
lity to his own advantage. From the 
nature of the Spaniard's fituation, he 
might have appropriated the jewels to 
himſelf, and remained in Paris, with - 
out fear of a proſecution, becauſe the 
injured pow had, by the above narra- 
tive, left his life and liberty at diſcre- 
tion. But he did not think himſelf 


ſecure from the perſonal reſentment of 


an enraged deſperate Caſtilian z and 
therefore determined to withdraw him · 
ſelf privately into that country where 
he had all along propoſed to fix the 
ſtandard of his fineſſe, which fortune 
had now impowered him to exerciſe ac- 
cording to his wiſh. 

Bent vpon this retreat, he went abroad 
in the morning, on pretence of acting 
in the concerns of his friend Don 
Diego, and having hired a poſt-chaiſe 
to be ready at the dawn of next day, 
returned to his lodgings, where he ca- 
joled the Spaniard with a feigned report 

his negociation; then ſecuring his 
moſt valuable effects about his perſon, 
aroſe with the cock, repaired to the 
place at which he had appointed to meet 
the poſtilion with the carriage, and ſet 
out for England without farther delay; 
leaving the unhappy Zelos to the hor- 
rors of indigence, and the additional 
agony of this freſh difappointment. 

et he was not the only perſon affected 
by the abrupt departure of Fathom, 


which was haſtened — aa" 


eee 


o 
. 
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tes, threats, and reproaches of his 
landlord's daughter, whom he had de- 
bauched under promiſe of marriage, 
and now left in the fourth month of 
her pregnancy. 

otwithſtanding the dangerous ad- 
vekture in which he had been formerly 
involved by travelling in the night, he 
did not think proper to make the uſual 
halts on this journey, for ſleep or refreſh- 
ment; nor did he once quit the chaiſe, 
till his arrival at Boulogne, which he 
reached in twenty hours, after his de- 

re from Paris. Here he thought 

e might ſafely indulge himſelf with a 
comfortable meal z accordingly, he be- 
ſpoke a poulard for dinner, and while 
that was preparing, went forth to view 
the city and harbour. When he beheld 
the white cliffs of Albion, his heart 
throbbed with all the joy of a beloved 
ſon, who after a tedious and fatiguing 
voyage, reviews the chimnies of his 
father's houſe : he ſurveyed the neigh- 
bouring coaft of England, with fond 
and longing eyes, like another Moſes 
reconnoitring the land of Canaan from 
the top of Mount Piſgah : and to ſuch 
a d of impatience was he inflamed 
by the fight, that inſtead of proceeding 
to Calais, he reſolved to take his paſſage 
directly from Boulogne, even if he 
ſhould hire a veſſel for the purpoſe. 
With theſe ſentiments, he enquired if 
there was any ſhip bound for England, 
and was ſo fortunate as to find the maſter 
of a ſmall bark, who intended to weigh 
anchor for Deal that ſame evening at 
high water. 

Tranſported with this information, 
he immediately agreed for his paſſage, 
ſold the poſt- chaiſe to his landlord for 
thirty guineas, as a piece of furniture 
for which he could have no farther uſe, 
men a portmanteau, together with 

me linen and wearing-apparel, and at 
the recommendation of his hoſt took 
into his ſervice an extra-poſtilion or 
helper, who had formerly wore the li- 
very of a travelling marquis. This 
new domeſtick, whoſe name was Mau- 
rice, underwent with great applauſe 
the examination of our hero, — 5 per- 
ceived in him a fund of ſagacity and 
preſence of mind, by which he was 
excellently qualified for being the valet 
of an adventurer; he was therefore ac- 
commodated with -a ſecond-hand ſuit, 
and another ſhirt, and at once liſted 
under the banners of Count Fathom, 
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who ſpent the whole afternoon in giv- 
ing him proper inſtructions for the re- 
gulation of his conduct. 

Having ſettled theſe preliminaries to 
his own ſatisfaction, he and his bag- 
gage were embarked about fix o'clock in 
the month of September, and it was not 
without emotion that he found himſelf 
benighted upon the great deep, of which, 
before the preceding day, he had never 
enjoyed even the moſt dittant proſpect. 
However, he was not a man to be afraid, 
where there was really no appearance of 
danger; and the agreeable preſages of 
future fortune ſupported his ſpirits, 
amidſt the diſagreeable nauſea which 
commonly attends landmen at ſea, un- 
til he was ſet aſhore upon the beach at 
Deal, which he entered in good health 
about ſeven o'clock in the morning. 

Like Cæſar, however, he found ſome 
difficulty in landing, on account of the 
ſwelling ſurf, that tumbled about with 
ſuch violence as had almoſt overſet the 
cutter that carried him on ſhore ; and 
in his eagerneſs to jump upon the ſtrand. 
his foot ſlipped from the fide of the 
boat, ſo that he was thrown forwards 
in an horizontal direction, and his hands 
were the firſt part of him that touched 
the Engliſh ground. Upon this occa- 
fon, he, in imitation of Scipio's be- 
haviour on the coaſt of Africk, hailed 
the omen, and graſping an handful of 
the ſand, was heard to exclaim, in the 
Italian language, Ah, ha! old Eng- 
© land, I have thee faſt !* 

As he walked up to the inn, followed 
by Maurice Joaded with his portman- 
teau, he congratulated himſelf upon his 
happy voyage, and the peaceable 2 
ſeſſion of his ſpoil, and could not help 
ſnuffing up the Britiſn air with marks 
of infinite reliſh and ſatis faction. His 
firſt care was to recompence himſelf for 
the want of ſleep he had undergone, 
and after he had ſufficiently recruited 
himſelf with ſeveral hours of uninter- 
rupted repoſe, he ſet out in a poſt-chaiſe 
for Canterbury, where he took a place 
in the London ſtage, which, he was 
told would depart next morning, the 
coach being already full. On this very 
firſt day of his arrival, he perceived be- 
tween the Engliſh and the people among 


. whom he had hitherto lived, ſuch eſſen- 


tial difference in cuſtoms, appearance, 
and oP of living, as inſpired him 
with high notions of that Britiſh free- 
dom, opulence, and conyenience, vn 

which 
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which he had often heard his mother 
iate. On the road, he feaſted his 
eye-fight with the verdant hills covered 
with flocks of ſheep, the fruitful vales 
lled out into cultivated incloſures ; 
the very cattle ſeemed to profit by the 
wealth of their maſters, being large, 
ſturdy, and fleek ; and every peaſant 
breathed the inſolence of liberty and 
independence. In a word, he viewed 
the wide-extended plains of Kent, with 
a lover's eye, and his ambition becom- 
ing romantick, could not help fancying 
bimſelf another conqueror of the iſle. 
He was not, however, long amuſed 
theſe vain chimeras, which ſoon va- 
niſhed before other reſſections of more 
importance and ſolidity. His imagji- 
nation, it muſt be owned, was at all 
times too chaſte, to admit thoſe over- 
weening hopes, which often miſlead the 
mind of a projector. He had ſtudied 
mankind with incredible diligence, and 
knew perfectly well how far he could 
depend on the paſſions and foibles of 
human nature. That he might now 
act con ſiſtent with his former ſagacity, he 
reſolved to paſs himſelf upon his fellow- 
travellers for a French gentleman, 
equally a ſtranger to the language and 
country of —— in order to glean 
from their diſcourſe, ſuch intelligence 
as might avail him in his future opera- 
tions; and his lacqucy way tutored 


accordingly. 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS FELLOW- 
TRAVELLERS. 


HOSE who had taken places for 
the coach, underſtanding the ſixth 


ſeat was engaged 35 foreigner, deter- 


mined to profit by his ignorance; and, 
with that politeneſs which is peculiar to 
this happy iſland, fixed themſelves in 
the vehicle in ſuch a manner, before he 
had the leaſt intimation of their deſign, 
that he found it barely practicable to 
infinuate himſelf ſidelong between a cor- 

lent quaker and a fat Wapping-land- 
Favy, in which attitude he ſtuck faſt, 
like a thin quarto between two volumi- 
nous dictionaries on a bookſeller's ſhelf: 
and, as if the pain and inconvenience 
of ſuch compreſſion was not ſufficient 
matter of chagrin, the greateſt part of 


the company entertained themſelves with 
laughing at his ludicrous ſtation. 

The jolly dame at his left-band, ob - 
ſerved, with a loud exclamation of mirth, 
that Monſieur would be ſoon better ac- 
quainted with a buttock of Engliſh beef; 
and faid, by that time they ſhould ar- 
rive at their dining-place, he might be 
ſpitted without larding. Yes, 7 
replied Obadiah, who was a wag in his 
way, but the ſwine's fat will be all 
© on one ſide.— 80 much the better 
for you, cried mine hoſteſs, * for that 
* fide is all your own.” The quaker 
was not ſo much diſconcerted by the 
quickneſs of this repartee, but that he 
anſwered with great deliberation, © I 
thank thee for thy love, but will not 
« profit by thy loſs ; eſpecially as I like 
not the ſavour of theſe outlandiſh 
* fowls; they are profane birds of paſ- 
«* ſage, reliſhed only by the children of 
«© yanity, like thee.” 

The plump gentlewoman took um- 
brage at this daſt expreſſion, which ſhe 
confidered as a double reproach, and re- 
peated the words, Children of vanity!” 
with an emphaſis of reſentment, * I be- 
© lieve, if the truth were known, ſaid 
ſhe, there's more vanity than midriff 
© in that great belly of yours, for all 


your pretending to humility and reli- 


« gion. Sirrah! my corporation is made 
© up of good, wholſome Engliſh fat; 
but you are puffed up with the wind 
of vanity we deluſion; and when it 
begins to gripe. youx entrails, you pre- 
tend to have a motion, and then get 
up and preach nonſenſe: yet, you'll 
take it upon you to call your bet- 
ters children, Marry come up, Mr. 

Goolecap! I have got children that are 
as good men as you, or any hypocri- 
tical trembler in England,” 

A perſon who ſat oppoſite to the qua- 
ker, hearing this remonſtrance, which 
ſeemed 2 with contention, inter- 

ſed in the converſation with a con- 
flows leer, and begged there might be 
no rupture between the ſpirit and the 
fleſh. By this remonſtrance, he re- 
lieved Obadiah from the ſatire of this 
female orator, and brought the whole 
vengeance of her elocution upon his 
own head. Fleſh 1' cried ſhe, with 
all the ferocity of an enraged Thaleſtris, 
none of your nathes, Mr. Yellow- 
© chaps. What! I warrant you have 
an antipathy to fleſh, becauſe you 
| YA 47 vyourſelf 
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* yourſelf are nothing but ſkin and bone. 
I ſuppoſe you are ſome poor ſtarved 
c journeyman taylor come from France, 
where you have been learning to cab- 
bage, and have not ſeen a good meal 
of victuals theſe ſeven years; you have 
deen living upon rye-bread and ſoup- 
, maigre, and now you come over like 
- a walking atomy, with a rat's tail at 
* yourwig, and a tinſey jacket; and ſo, 
« forfooth, you ſet up for a gentleman, 
© and pretend to find fault with a ſur- 
© loin of roaſt beef. 

The gentleman heard this addreſs 
with admirable patience; and, when ſhe 
had rung out her alarm, very coolly re- 
plied: * Any thing but your ſtinking 
© fiſh, Madam. Since when, I pray, 
© have you travelled in ſtage- coaches, 
and left off your old profeſſion of cry- 
ing oyſters in winter, and rotten mack - 
© arel in June? You was then known 
+ by the name of Kate Brawn, and in 
© good repute among the ale- houſes in 
© 'Thames-ftreet, till that unlucky a- 
©* mour with the maſter of a corn veſſel, 
© in which he was unfortunately de- 
© tefted by his own ſpoule: but you 
* ſeem to have riſen by that fall; and 
© I wiſh you joy of your preſent plight: 
though conſidering your education on 
© Bear Key, you can give but a ſorry 
«© account of yourſelf.” 

The amazon, though neither exhauſt- 
ed nor diſmayed, was really confounded 
at the temper and aſſurance of this an- 
tagoniſt, who had gathered all theſe 
anecdotes from the fertility of his own 
invention ; after a ſhort pauſe, however, 
ſhe poured forth a torrent of obloquy 
fufficient to overwhelm any perſon who 
had not been. uſed to take up arms 
againſt ſuch ſeas of trouble; and a diſ- 
pute-enfued, which would have not only 
diſgraced the beſt orators on the Thames, 
but even have made a figure in the cele- 
bration of the Eleuſinian myſteries, dur- 
ing which the Athenian matrons rallied 
one another from different wagons, 
with that freedom of altercation ſo hap- 
pily preſerved in this our age and coun- 


iy. : 

Such a redundancy of epithets, and 
variety of metaphors, tropes, and figures 
were uttered between theſe well-matched 

ents, that an epick bard would 


have found his account in liſtening to 
the conteſt; which, in all probability, 
would not have been confined to words, 
had it not been interrupted for the ſake 
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of a young woman of an agreeable coun- 
tenance and modeſt carriage; who, be- 
ing ſhocked at ſame of their flowers of 

ſpeech, and terrified by the menaci 
looks and geſtures of the fieryefeat 
dame, began to ſcream als and beg 
leave to quit the coach, Her pertur- 
bation put an end to the high debate. 
The ſixth paſſenger, who had not open- 
ed his mouth, endeavoured to comfort 
her with aſfurances of protection. The 
— propoſed a ceſſation of arms; 
e male diſputant acquieſced in the pro- 
poſal, aſſuring the company he had en- 
tered the liſts for their entertainment 
only, without acquiring the leaſt grudge 
or ill · will to the fat gentle woman, whom, 
he proteſted, he had never ſeen before 
that day, and who, for aught he knew, 
was a perſon of credit and reputation. 
He then held forth his hand in token of 
amity, and aſked pardou of the offended 
party, who was appealed by his ſub- 
miſſion; and, in teſtimony of her be- 
nevolence, preſented to the other female, 
whom the had diſcompoſed, an Hun- 
gary-water bottle filled with cherry- 
brandy, recommending it as a much 
more powerful remedy than the ſal- vo- 
latile, which the other held to her noſe. 
Peace being thus re-eſtabliſhed, in a 
treaty r Obadiah and all 
reſent, it will not be im to give 
the reader ſome — — 
touching the ſeveral characters aſſem- 
bled in this vehicle. The quaker was 
a London merchant, who had been at 
Deal, ſuperintending the repairs of a 
ſhip, which had ſuffered by a ſtorm in 
the Downs. The Wapping-landlady, 
was on her return from the {ame place, 
where ſhe had attended the payment of 
a man of war, with ſundry powers. of 
attorney, granted by the ſailors, who 
had lived upon credit at her houſe, Her 
competitor in fame was a dealer in wine, 
a ſmuggler of French Jace, and a petty 
gameſter, juſt arrived from Paris, in the 
company of an Engliſh barber, who ſat 
on his right-hand and the young wo- 
man was daughter of a country curate, 
in her way to London, where ſhe was 

bound apprentice to a milliner. 

Hitherto Fathom had fat in filent 
aſtoniſhment at the manners of his fel- 
low-travellers, which far exceeded the 
notions he had pre-conceived of Engliſh 
plainneſs and ruſticity : he found him- 
ſelf a monument of that diſregard and 
contempt which a ſtrauger never fails 
to 
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to meet with from the inhabitants of 
this iſland ; and ſaw with ſurprize, an 
agreeable young creature fit as ſolitary 
and unheeded as himfelf. He was, in- 
deed, ——_ We the roſes — her com- 
plexion, the innocence of her aſpect, 
aud began to t of having — 
1 of language, by which 
— from exerciſing his 

u heart; he reſolved, 
however, e himſelf, if poſ- 
fible, by the courteſy and politeneſs of 
dumb-ſhew, and for that purpoſe put 
= eyes in motion without farther de- 

Yo | 


CHAP, XXIX. 


ANOTHER PROVIDENTIAL DELIVE- 
RANCE, FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE S$MUGGLER'S' INGENIOUS 
CONJECTURES. | 


URING theſe deliberations, the 

wine-merchant, with a view to 
make a parade of his ſuperior parts and 
breeding, as well as to pave the way 
for 2 match at backgammon, made a 
tender of his ſnuff.box to our adven- 
turer, and aſked in bad French, how 
he travelled from Paris. This queſtion 
produced a ſeries of interrogations, con- 
cerning the place of Ferdinand's abode 
m that city, and his buſineſs in Eng- 
land; fo that he was fain to practiſe the 
ſcience of defence, and anſwered with 
fuch ambiguity as arouſed the ſuſpicion 
of the ſmuggler, who began to believe 
our hero had ſome very cogent reaſon 
for evading his curioſity : he immedi- 
ately ſet his reflection at work, and after 
various conjectures, fixed upon Fathom's 
being the young pretender. Big with 
this fi tion, he eyed him with the 
moſt earneſt attention, comparing his 
features with thoſe of the chevalier's 

it, which he had ſeen in France 
and though the faces were as unlike as 
any two human faces could be, found 
the reſemblance fo ſtriking as to diſpel 
all his doubts, and perſuade him to in- 
troduce the ſtranger to ſome juſtice on 
the road: a ſtep by which ne would not 
only manifeſt his zeal for the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, but alſo acquire the ſplendid 
reward propoſed by parliament, to any 
perſon who ſhould apprehend that - fa- 
movs adventurer. | | 


Theſe idras intoxicated the brain of 


this man to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, 


that he actually believed himſelf in 


poſſeſſion of the thirty thouſand pounds, 
and amuſed his fancy with a — of 
by 


magnificent projects to be execute 
means of that acquiſitionz until his re - 
verie was interrupted by the halting of 
the coach at the inn where the paſſengers 
uſed to eat their breakfaſts. Waked as 
he was from the dream of happineſs, 
it had made ſuch impreſſion on his 
mind, that ſeeing Fathom riſe up with 
an intention to alight, he took it for 

nted his deſign was to eſcape, and 
ieizing him by the collar, called aloud 
for aſſiſtance in the king's name. 

Our hero, whoſe ſagacity and pre- 
ſence of mind very often Applied the 
place of courage, inſtead of being ter- 


rified at this aſſault, which might have 


diſturbed the tranquillity of an ordi- 
nary villain, was ſo 1 maſter of 
every circumſtance of his own ſituation, 
as to know at once, that the aggreſſor 
could not poſſibly have the leaſt cauſe of 
complaint againſt him; and therefore, 
imputing this violence either to mad - 
nets or miſtake, very deliberately ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be made priſoner by 
the people of the houſe, who ran to the 
coach-door, in obedience to the ſum- 
mons of the wine-merchant. The reſt 
of the company were ſtruck. dumb with 
turprize and conſternation at this ſudden 
adventure, and the quaker dreading 
ſome fell reſiſtance on the fide of the 
outlandiſh man, unpinned the other 
coach. door in the twinkling of an eye, 
and trundled himſelf into the mud for 
ſafety. The others ſeeing the temper 
and reſignation of the priſoner, ſoon re- 
covered their recollection, and began to 
enquire into the cauſe of his arreſt: 
upon which the captor, whoſe teeth 

attered with terror and impatience, 
_u them to underſtand, that he was a 

te criminal, and demanded their help 
in conveying him to jultice. 

Lucki ng both parties, there hap- 
2 to be at the inn a 2 of 
quires juſt returned from the death of 
a leaſh of hates, which they had or- 
dered to be dreſſed for dinner, and among 
theſe gentlemen was one of the quorum, 
to whom the accuſer had immediate re- 
courſe, marching before the captive, 
who walked very peaceubly between the 
landlord and one of his waiters, and 


followed by a crowd of ſpectators, ſome 


of whom had ſecured the faithful Mau- 
rice, 


* an * 
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rice, who, in his behaviour, cloſely imi- 
tated the deliberation of his matter. 
In this order did the proceſſion advance 
to the apartment in which the magiſtrate 
ging fellows of the chace, ſat — 
iog his morning pipe over a tankard o 

— ale; — — ſmuggler being di- 
rected to the right perſon, May it 
6 — your wor ſhip, ſaid he, © I have 
© brought this foreigner before you, on 


©, a violent ſuſpicion of his being a pro- 


claimed outlaw, and I defire, before 
theſe witneſſes, that my title may be 
made good to the reward that ſhall 
. become due upon his conviction,” 

* Friend,” replied the juſtice, * I 
know nothing of you or your titles ; 
but, this I know, if you have any 
information. to give in, you muſt 
come to my houſe when I am at home, 
and proceed in a lawful way; that is, 
d'ye mind me, if you ſwear as how 
this here perſon is an outlaw, then if 
ſo be as he has nothing to ſay to the 
contrary, my clerk. ſhall make out a 
mittimus; and ſo to gaol with him till 
next ſize.— . But, Sir, anſwered the 
impeacher, this is a caſe that admits 
* of no delay; the perſon I have ap- 
« prehended 1s a priſoner of conſequence 
© to the ſtate.—“ How, fellor!* cried 
the magiſtrate, interrupting him, © is 
© there any perſon of more conſequence 
© than one of his majeſty's juſtices of 
© the peace, who is beſides a confide- 
* rable member of the landed intereſt ? 
© D'ye know, ſirrah, who you are talk - 
ing to? If you don't go about your 
© bulineſs, I believe I ſhall lay you by 
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which the ſyectators flew upon him 
and ſuffered himſelf we = "_ 
t compoſure, well knowin 
th and no moveables — bs 
perſon, but ſuch as, upon examination, 
would turn to his account; he, there- 
fore, very calmly preſented to the ma- 
giſtrate his purſe, and a ſmall box that 
contained his jewels, and in the French 
language deſired they might be preſerved 
from the hands of the mob. "This re- 
queſt was interpreted by- the accuſer, 
who, at the ſame. time, laid claim to 
the booty ; the juſtice took charge of 
the depoſit, and one of his neighbours 
having undertaken the office of clerk, 
he proceeded to the examination of the 
culprit, whoſe papers were by this time 
laid on the table before mY : 6 — 
ger, ſaid he, you ſtand char 
F => being. ſon of the Pretender to 
© theſe realms: what have you to * 
in your own defence?” Our hero aſ- 
ſured him, in the French language, that 
he was falſely impeached, and demanded 
juſtice on the accuſer, who, without the 
leaſt reaſon, had made ſuch a malicious 
attack upon the life and honour of an 
innocent gentleman. oy” 
The ſmuggler, inſtead of acting the 
part of a farthful interpreter, told his 
worſhip that the priſoner's anſwer was 
no more than a ſimple denial, which . 
every felon would make who had no- 
thing elſe to plead in his own behalf; 
and that this alone was a ſtrong . 
ſumption of his guilt; becauſe, if he 
was not really the perſon they ſuſpecte l 
him to be, the thing would ſpeak for 


| the heels. itſelf; for, if he was not the young . 
The ſmuggler fearing his prize would Pretender, who then was he. This ar- . 
eſcape, through the ignorance, pride, gument had 2 weight with the juſ- 
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and obſtinacy of this country juſtice, tice; who, aſſuming à very important | 


approached his worſhip, and in a whiſper 


which was overheard. by all the com- 


pany, aſſured him he had indubitable 
reaſon to believe the foreigner was no 
other than the Pretender's eldeſt ſon. 
At mention of this formidable name, 
every individual of the audience ſtarted, 


with ſigns of terror and amazement. - 


The juſtice dropped his pipe, recoiled 


upon his chair, and looking moſt ridi- 


culoufly aghatt, exclaimed, * Seize him 


in the name of God and his majeſty 
King George | has he got no ſecret 
arms about him?“ 

Fathom being thus informed of the 
ſuſpicion under which he Rood, could 


not help ſmiling at the eager neis with 


aſpe&, obſerved, * Very true, friend— 
© if you are not the Pretender, in the 
© name of God who are you? - One may 
© ſee with half an eye, that he is-no 
© better than a promiſcuous fellow.” 
Ferdinand now began to repent of 
having pretended ignorance of the Eng- 
liſh language, as he found himſelf at 
the mercy of a raſcal, who put a falſe 
gloſs upon all his words; and addreſſed 
himſelf to the audience ſucceſſively in 
French, High Dutch, Italian, and Hun- 
garian Latin, deſiring to know if any 
perſon preſent underitood any of theſe - 
tongues, that his anſwers might be ho- 
neſtiy explained to the bench. But he 
might have accoſted them in Chineſe 
M with 


* 
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with the ſame ſucceſs: there was not 
one perſon preſent tolerably verſed in 
his mother tongue, much leſs acquaint- 
ed with any eg language, except 
the wine merchant; who, incenſed at 


this appeal, which he conſidered as an 


1 


affront to his inte „ gave the judg 
to underſtand, * schl, Sp 
ſtead of ſpeaking to the purpoſe, con- 
tamacioufly inſulted his authority, in 
ſundry foreign lingo's, which, he ap- 
ed, was an additional proof of 
being the chevalier's fon, maſmuch 
as no perſon would take the pains to 
learn ſuch a variety of gibberith, except 
with ſome finifter intent. 1 
This annotation was not loſt upon 
the ſquire, who was tov jealous of the 
honour of his office, to overlook ſuch a 
flagrant inſtance of contempt. His 
eyes gliftened, his checks were inflared 
with rage. The cafe is plain,“ ſaid 


hez © having nothing of fignification to 


offer in his own favour, 15 grows re- 
© fraftory, and abuſes the court in his 
bag Roman catholick jargon — But 
In tet you know, for all you pretend 
© to be a prince, you are no better than 
an outlawed, vagrint ; and I'll ſhew 
you what a thing you are, when you 
«* come in -compfirion with an Engliſh 
« Tuſtice like me, who have more than 
once extingniſhed myſelf in the fer- 
vice of my country. As nothing elſe 
* accrues, your purſe, black box, and 
0 papers, all be ſealed up before wit- 
C s, and ſent by expreſs to one of 
© his majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
as for yourſelf, I will apply to the 
military at Canterbury, for a guard 
© to conduct you to London,” 

This was a very unwelcome declara- 


tion to our adventurer 3 why was on the 


point of haranguing the juſtice and ſpec- 
tators in their own language, when he 
was relieved from the neceſſity of taking 
that ſtep, by the interpoſition of a young 
nobleman juſt arrived at the inn; who, 
being informed of this ſtrange exami- 
nation, entered the court, and at firit 
ſight of the priſoner, aſſured the jultice 
he was impoſed upon; for, that he 
himſelf had often ſeen the young Pre- 
tender in Paris, and that there was no 
kind of reſemblance between that ad- 
venturer and the perſon now before him. 
The accuſer was not a little mortified at 
his lordſhip's affirmation, which met 
with all due 


though the magiſtrate took notice, that 


rd from the bench; 
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granting the priſoner was not the young 
chevalier himſelf, it was highly pro- 

bable he was an emiſſary of that houſe, 

as he could give no ſatisfaory account 

of himſelf, and was poſſeſſed of things 
of ſuch value as no honeſt man would 
expoſe to the accidents of the road. 

- Fathom having thus found an inter- 
preter, who ſignified to him in the French 
tongue the doubts of the juſtice, told 
his lordſhip, that he was a gentleman 
of a noble honſe in Germany, who for 
certain reaſons had come abroad incog- 
nito, with a view to fee the world ; and 
that, although the letters they had ſeiz- 
ed would prove the truth of that aſſer- 
tion, he Would be loth to expoſe his 
private concerns to the knowledge of 
ſtrangers, if he eould poſſibly be releaſed 
without that mortification. The young 
nobleman explained his deſire to the 
court; but his own curioſity being in- 
tereſted, obſerved at the ſame time, that 
the juſtice could not be ſaid to have 
diſcharged the duty of his ſtation, until 
he ould have examined every circum- 
ſtance relating to the prifoner : _ 
which remonſtrance, he was requeſted 
by the bench to peruſe the — and 
accordingly communicated the ſubſtance 
of one letter to this effect. 85 


© MY. DEAR sox, 


: P HOUGH I am far from ap- 

| © proving the raſh ſtep you have 
taken in withdrawing yourſelf from 
* your father's houſe, in order to ayoid' 
© an engagement, which would have 
been equally honomable and advan- 
*.tageons to your family; I cannot ſo 
far ſuppreſs my affection, as to bear 
* the thought of your undergoing thoſe 
« hardſhips, which, for your diſobedi- 
© ence, you deſerve to ſuffer. I have, 
therefore, without the knowledge of 
your father, ſent the bearer to attend 


© you in your inations z. bis fide- 
* lity you know bath-beeh Roy in a 
© Jong courſe of fervice, and I have 
* entruſted to his care, for your uſe, a 
c -_ of twe hundred ducats, and a 
© box of jewels to the value of twice 
that ſum, which, thou — — 
cient to ſupport an equipage ſuita 
to your birt ” with ad leaſt, for ſome 
time, preſerve you from the importu- 
© nities of want. When you are duti- 
© ful enough to explain your deſigns 
5 and ſituation, you 1 
ther 


0 
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© ther indulgence from your too tender 
C and diſconſolate mother, 


© Tux CounTEss of FATHOM.” 


This letter, which, as well as the 
others, our hero had forged for the pur- 
poſe, effectually anſwered his inrent, in 
throwing duſt in the eyes and under- 
ſtanding of the ſpectators, who now 
regarded the priſoner with looks of 
reſpectful remorſe, as a man of quality 
who had been falſely accuſed : his lord- 
ſhip, to make a parade of his own po- 
liteneſs and importance, affured the 
bench he was no ſtranger to the family 
of the Fathoms, and with a compliment, 
ous Ferdinand to underſtand he had 

ormerly ſeen him at Verſailles. There 
being no longer room for ſuſpicion, the 
juſtice ordered our adventurer to be ſet 
at liberty, and even invited him to be 
ſeated, with an apology for the rude 
manner in which he had been treated, 
awing to the miſinformation of the ac- 
cuſer, who was threatened with the 
ſtocks for his malice and preſumption. - 
But this. was not the only triumph 
our hero obtained over the wine-mer- 
chant. Maurice was no ſooner unfet - 
tered, than advancing into the middle 


of the room; My lord, ſaid he, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf in French to his ma- 
ſter's deliverer, © ſince you have been 
© fo generous as to protect a noble ſtran · 
© ger from the danger of ſuch a falſe 
* accuſation, I hope you will ſtill lay 
© an additional obligation upon the 
© count, by retorting the vengeance of 
© the law upon his perfidious accuſer, 
© whom I know to be a trader in thoſe 
© articles of merchandize which are 
© prohibited by the ordinances of this 
* nation. I have ſeen him lately at 
© Boulogne, and am perfectly well ac- 
« — with ſome perſons who have 
© {ſupplied him with French lace and 
* embroidery; and, as a proof df what 
© I alledge, I defire you will order him 
© and this barber, Who is his under- 
© ſtrapper, to be examined on the ſpot. 
This charge, which was immediately 
explained to the bench, yielded extra- 
ordinary ſatis faction to the ſpectators, 


one of whom being an officer of the 


cuſtoms, forthwith began to exerciſe his 
function upon the unlucky perruquier, 
who, being ſtripped of his upper gar- 


ments, and even of his ſhirt, appeared 


lire ine mummy of an Egyptian king, 
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molt curiouſly rolled up in bandages cf 
rich, figured gold ſhalloon, that covered 
the ſkirts of four embroidered waiſt- 
coats. The merchant ſeeing his ex- 
pectation ſo unhappily reverſed, made 
an effort to retire with the moſt rueful 
aſpe&t ; but was prevented by the offi- 
cer, who demanded the interpoſition of 
the civil power, that he might undergo 
the ſame examination to which the 
other had been ſubjected. He was ac- 
cordingly rifled without loſs of time, 


and the enquiry proved well worth the 


care of him who made it; for a conſi- 
derable booty of the ſame ſort of mer- 
chandize was found in his boots, 
breeches, hat, and between the buck- 
ram and lining of his ſurtout. Yet, 
not contented with this prize, the ex- 
—— {ſpoiler proceeded to ſearch 

is baggage, and perceiving a falſe bot- 
tom in his portmanteau, detected be- 
neath it a valuable acceſſion to the plun- 
der he had already obtained. 


SA 


THE SINGULAR MANNER OF PA- 

 THOM's ATTACK AND TRIUMPH 
OVER THE VIRTUE OF THE FAIR 
ELENOR. , 


Þ* OPER cognizance. being thus 
taken of theie contraband. effects, 
and the informer furniſhed with a cer- 
tificate by which he was intitled to a 
ſhare of the ſeizure, the coachnian ſum + 
moned his paſlengers to the carriage; 
the purſe and jewels were reftored to 
Count Fathom, who thanked the juſtice, 
and his lordſhip in R or the 
candour and hoſpitality with which he 
had been treated, and reſumed his place 
in the vehicle, amidſt the congratulations 
of all his fellow-travellers, except the 
two forlorn ſmugglers ; who, inſtead of 
re-imbarking in the coach, thought pro- 
to remain at the inn, with a view to 
mitigate, if poſſible, the ſeverity of their 

misfortune. | 

Among thoſe who felicitated Fathom 
upon the iſſue of this adventure, the 
young maiden ſeemed to expreſs the 
moſt -ſenfible pleaſure at that event. 
The artful language of his eyes had 

raiſed in her breaft certain fiuticring 
emotigns, before ſhe knew the glue of 
her conqueſt; but now that lis rank 
and condition 17 diſccvcrcd, 
2 tran 
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tranſports were increaſed by the ideas of 
vanity and ambition, which are mingled 
with the firſt ſeeds of every female con- 
ſtitution. The belief of having capti- 
vated the heart of a man who. could 
raiſe her to the rank and dignity of a 
counteſs, produced ſuch agreeable ſen- 
ſations in — fancy, that her eyes ſhone 
with unuſual luftre, and a continual 
ſmile played in dimples on her roſy 
cheeks ; ſo that her attractions, though 
not powerful enough to engage the at- 
fection, were yet ſufficient to inflame 

deſire of our adventurer, who very 
honeſtly marked her chaſtity for prey to 
his voluptuous paſſion. Had ſhe been 
well ſeatoned with knowledge and ex- 
perience, and compleatly armed with 
caution againſt the artifice and villainy 


of man, her virtue might not have been. 


able to withſtand the engines of ſuch 
an affailant, conſidering the dangerous 
9 to which ſhe was neceſſa- 
rily expoſed: how eaſy then mutt his 
videw have been over an innocent, 
unſuſpecting country damſel, fluſhed 
with the warmth of youth, and an utter 
ſtranger to the ways of life! ; 
While Obadiah, therefore, 2 his 
ump companion were en in con- 
— * oh the range incidents which 
had paſſed, Fathom ated a very ex- 
prefſive pantomime with this fair buxom 
nymph, who comprehended his mean- 
mg with ſurprizing facility, and was at 
ſo little pains to conceal the pleaſure ſhe 
took in this kind of intercourie, that 
ſeveral warm ſqueezes were interchanged 
between her and her lover, before they 
arrived at Rocheſter, where they pro- 
poſed to dine. It was during this pe- 
riod, he Jearned from the anſwers ſhe 
made to the inquiſitive quaker, that her 
fole dependance was upon a relation, 
to whom ſhe had a letter, and that ſhe 
was a perfect ſtranger in the great city 
circumttances on which he ſoon formed 
the proje& of her ruin. 
*. their arrival at the Black Bull, 
he, for the firſt time, found himſelf alone 
with his Amanda, whoſe name was 
Elenor, their fellow travellers being 
elſewhere employed about their own 
concerns; and, unwilling to loſe the 
precious opportunity, he began to act 
the of a very importunate lover, 
which he conceived tu be a proper ſequel 
to the prelude which had been per- 
formed in the coach. The treedoms 
that ſhe, out of pure ſimplicity and 


good-humour, permitted him to take 


with her hand, and even her roſy lips, 
encouraged him to practiſe other fami- 
liarities upon her fair boſom, which 


ſcandalized her virtue ſo much, that in 


2 of the paſſion ſhe had began to in- 
ulge in his behalf, ſhe rejected his ad - 
vances with all the marks of anger and 
diſdain; and he found it neceſſary to ap- 
peaſe the ſtorm he had raiſed, by the moſt 
reſpectful and ſubmiſſive demeanour z 
reſolving to —_— his operations, and 


carry on his attacks fo as to make her 


yield at diſcretion, without alarming 
her religion or pride. Accordingly, 
when the bill was called after dinner, 
he took particular notice of her beha- 
viour, and perceiving her pull out a large 
leathern purſe that contained her money, 
reconnoitered the pocket in which it 
was depoſited, and while they ſat cloſe 
to each other in the carriage, conveyed 
it with admirable dexterity into an hole 
in the cuſhion. Whether the corpulent 
couple, who ſat oppoſite to theſe lovers, 
had entered into an amorous engage- 
ment at the inn, or were ſeverally in- 
duced by other motives, is uncertain ; 
but, ſure it is, both left the coach on 
that part of the road which lies neareſt 
to Graveſend, and bade adieu to the 
other pair, on pretence of having urgent 
buſineſs at that place. 
Ferdinand, not a little pleaſed at their 
departure, renewed his moſt pathetick 
expreſſions of love, and fung ſeveral 
French ſongs on that tender ſubje&, 
which ſeemed to thrill to the ſoul of his 
beautecus Helen, While the driver 
halted at Dartford to water his horſes, 
ſhe was ſmit with the appearance of 
ſome cheeſecakes, which were preſented 
by the landlady of the houſe, and hay- 
ing bargained for two or three, put her 
hand in her pocket, in order to pay for 
the purchaſe ; but what was her aſto- 
niſhment, when after having rumm 
her equipage, ſhe underſtood her whole 
fortune was loſt! This miſhap was by 
a loud ſhriek announced to our hero, 
who affected infinite amazement and 
concern; and no ſooner learned the 
cauſe of her affliction, than he preſented 
her with his own purſe, from which he, 
in emphatick dumb-hew, begged ſhe 
would indemnify herſelf for the damage 
ſhe had ſuſtained. ; Although this kind: 
offer was ſome alleviation of her mis- 
— ſhe did not fail to pour forth 
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that ſhe had not only loſt all her money, 
amounting to five pounds, but alſo her 
letter of recommendation, upon which 
ſhe had altogether relied for preſent em- 
yy wt | 

he vehicle was minutely ſearched 
from top to bottom by herſelf and our 
adventurer, aſſiſted by Maurice and the 
coachman; who finding their inquiry 
ineffectual, did not ſcruple to declare 
his ſuſpicion of the two fat turtles who 
had deſerted the coach in ſuch an abrupt 
manner. In a word, he rendered this 
conjecture ſo plauſible, by wreſting the 
circumſtances of their behaviour and 
retreat, that poor Elenor implicitly be- 
lieved they were the thieves by whom 
ſhe had ſuffered ; and was prevailed up- 
on to accept the proffered aſſiſtance of 
the generous count, who ſeeing her very 
much diſordered by this miſchance, in- 


ſiſted upon her drinking a large glaſs of 


Canary to quiet the perturbation of her 
ſpirits. This is a ſeaſon which of all 
others is the moſt propitious to the at- 
tempts of an artful lover; and juſtifies 
the metaphorical maxim of fiſhing in 
troubled waters, There is an afhnity 
and ſhort tranſition betwixt all the vio- 
lent paſſions that agitate the human 
mind: they are all falſe perſpectives, 
which, though they magnify, yet perplex 
and render indiſtin& every object which 
they repreſent; and flattery is never fo 
ſucceſstull yadminiſtered,as to thoſe who 
know they ſtand in need of friendſhip, 
aſſent, and approbation. 

The cordial ſhe ſwallowed, far from 
calming, increaſed the diſturbance of 
her thoughts, and produced an intoxica- 
tion; during which ſhe talked in an 


- mcoherent ſtrain, laughed and wept by 


turns, and acted other extravagances, 
which are known to be ſymptoms of the 
hyſterical affection. Fathom, though 
an utter ſtranger to the ſentiments of 
honour, pity, and remarſe, would not 
3 his vicious purpoſe, though 
avoured by the delicium his villainy 
had intailed upon this unfortunateyoung 
maiden ; becauſe his appetite demand 
ed a more perfect ſcrifice than that 
which ſhe could yield in her preſent 
deplorable ſituation, when her will 
muſt have been altogether unconcerned 
in his ſucceſs. Determined, therefore, 
to make a conqueſt of her virtue, before 
he would take poſſeſſion of her perſon, 
he mimicked that compaſſion and bene- 
yolence, which his heart had never felt, 


and when the coach arrived at London, 
not only diſcharged what ſhe owed for 
her place, but likewiſe procured for her 
an apartment in the houſe to which he 
himſelf had been directed for lodgings, 
and even hired a nurſe to attend her 
during a ſevere fever, which was the 
conſequence of her diſappointment and 
deſpondence. Indeed, the was ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries by the generoſity of 
this noble count; who, for the intereſt of 
his paſſion, and the honour of his name, 
was reſolved to extend his charity ta the 
laſt farthing of her own money, which 
he had been wiſe enough to ſecure for 
this purpoſe. 

Her youth ſoon got the better of her 
diſtemper, and when ſhe underſtood her 
obligations to the count, who did not 
fail to attend her in perſon with great 
tenderneſs, her heart, which had been 
before prepoſſeſſed in his favour, now 
glowed with all the warmth of grati- 
tude, efteem, and affection. She knew 
herſelf in a ſtrange place, deſtitute of all 
reſource but in his generoſity : ſhe loved 
his perſon, ſhe was dazzled by his rank; 
and he knew fo well how to improve 
the opportunities and advantages he de- 
rived from her unhappy ſituation, that 
he gradually proceeded in ſapping, from 
one degree of intimacy to another, until 
all the bulwarks of her chaſtity were 
undermined, and ſhe ſubmitted to his 
defire, not with the reluctance of a van- 


- quiſhed people, but with all the tranſ- 


ports of a joyful city, that opens it's 
gates to receive a darling prince re- 
turned from conquelt; for by this time 
he had artfully concentred and kindled 
up all the inflammable ingredients of hec 
conſtitution, and ſhe now looked back 
upon the virtuous principles of her edu- 
cation as upon a diſagreeable and tedi- 
ous dream, from which ſhe had waked 
to the fruition of never-fading joy. 


CHAP. 


HE BY ACCIDENT ENCOUNTERS 
HIS OLD FRIEND, WITH WHOM 
HE HOLDS A CONFERENCE, AND 
RENEWS A TREATY, 


O hero having thus provided 

himſelf with a proper ſubje& for 
his hours of dailiance, thought it was, 
now high time to ſtudy the ground 
which he had pitched vpon for the Ren 
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of his exploits; and with that view 
made ſeveral excurſions to different parts 
of the town, where there was ought of 


yet he always, on theſe occaſions, ap- 
in an obſcure ordinary dreſs, in 
order to avoid ſingularity, and never 
went twice to the ſame coffee - houſe, 
that his perſon might not be afterwards 
known, in caſe he ſhould ſhine forth to 
the publick in a ſuperior ſphere. On 
his return from one of theſe expeditions, 
while he was paſſing through Ludgate, 
his eyes were ſuddenly encountered by 
the apparition of his old friend the Ty- 
roleze, who perceiving himſelf fairly 
caught in the toil, made a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, and running vp to our adven- 
turer with an aſpect of eagerneſs and 
joy, claſped him in his arms, as ſome 
dear friend whom he had caſually found 
after a moſt tedious and diſagreeable ſe- 
tion. 
Fathom, whoſe genius never failed 
him in ſuch emergencies, far from re- 
ceiving theſe advances with the threats 
and reproaches which the other had de- 
ſerved at his hands, returned the falute 
with equal warmth, and was really 
joyed at meeting with a perſon who 
might one way or other make amends 
for the perfidy of his former conduct. 
The Tyrolcze, whoſe name was Ratch- 
kali, pleaſed with his reception, pro- 
poſed they ſhould adjourn to the next 
tavern, in which they had no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of an apartment, than he 
addreſſed himſelſ to his old companion 
in theſe words. 
Mr. Fathom, by your frank and 
© obliging manner of treating a man 
who hath done you wrong, | am more 
and more confirmed in my opinion of 
your ſagacity, which I have often 
conſidered with admiration : I will 
not, therefore, attempt to make an 
apology for my conduct at our laſt 
parting z but only aſſure you that this 
meeting may turn out to our mutual 
advantage, if we now re enter into 
an unreferved union, the ties of which 
we will ſoon find it our intereſt and 
inclination to preſerve, For my own 
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experience, ſo are my ſentiments 
© changed ſince our laſt aſſociation. I 
- © have ſeen many a rich harveſt loſt for 


« yard; and I have more than ònce fallen 
© a lacrifice to a combination, which I 


entertainment or inſtruction to be found: 


part, as my judgment is ripened by 


« want of a fellow-labourer in the yine-- 
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could have reſiſted with the help of 
one able auxiliary. Indged, I might 
prove what I alledge by mathematical 


c 
o 
© demonſtration; and I believe nobody 
© will pretend to deny, that two heads 
are better than one in all caſes that 
© require diſcernment and deliberation.” 

Ferdinand could not help owning the 
ſanity of his obſervations, and forth- 
with acquieſced in his propoſal of the 
new alliance; deſiring to know the cha- 
racter in which he acted on the Engliſh 
ſtage, and the ſcheme he would offer 
for their mutual emolument: at the 
ſame time he reſolved within himſelf to 
keep ſuch a ſtrict eye over his future 
actions, as would fruſtrate any deſign 
he might hereafter harbour, of repeat - 
ing the prank he had ſo ſucceſsfully 
played upon him in their journey from 
the banks of the Rhine. 

Having quitted you at Bar- le - duc, 
reſumed the Tyroleze, I travelled with- 
out ceaſing, until I arrived at Franck- 
fort upon the Maine, where I aſſumed 
© the character of a French chevalier, 
and ſtruck ſome maſterly ſtrokes, 
© which you yourſelf would not have 
* deemed unworthy of your -inyention ; 
© and my ſucceſs was the more agreea- 
© ble, as my operations were chiefly car- 
* ried on againſt the enemies of our reli- 
gion; but my proſperity was not of 
long duration. Seeing they could not 
* foil me at my own weapons, the 
formed a damned conſpiracy, by r 


I not only loſt all the fruits of my in- 


* duſtry, but likewiſe ran the moſt im- 
« minent hazard of my life. I had or- 
« dered ſome of thoſe jewels which I 
© had borrowed of my good friend 
© Fathom, to be new (et in a faſhionable 
«* taſle, an ſoon after had an opportu- 
© nity to ſell one of theſe at a great ad - 
© vantage to one of the fraternity, who 
offered an extraordinary price for the 
„ ſtone, on purpole to effect my ruin. 
© In leſs than four and twenty hours 
after this bargain, I was arreſted by 
the officers of juſtice, upon the oath 
© of the purchaſer, who undertook to 
prove me guilty of a fraud, in ſelling 
© a Saxon pebble for a real diamond ; 
and this accuſation was actually true, 
for the change had been artfully put 
upon me by the jeweller, who was 
© himſelf engaged in the conſpiracy. 
Had my . been clear of 
© any other impeachment, perhaps I 
* ſhould have relled my cayſe upon the 
; © equity 
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uity and Rion of the law; but 
1 bose veg the trial would intro- 
duce an inquiry, to which I was not 
at all ambitious of ſubmitting, and 
therefore was fain to compromiſe the 
affair, at the price of almoſt my whole 
fortune. et this accommodation 
was not made fo fecretly but that my 
character was blaſted, and my credit 
overthrown ; ſo that I was fain to re- 
linquiſh my occafional equipage, and 
hire myſelf as journeyman to a lapida- 
ry, an employment which I had ex- 
erciſed in my youth. In this obſcure 
ſtation I laboured with great affiduity, 
until I made myſelf perfect in the 
knowledge of ftones, as well as in the 
different methods of ſetting them off 
to the beſt advantage; and having, 
by dint of induſtry and addreſs, got 
poſſeſſion of a ſmall parcel, ſet out for 
this kingdom, in which I happily ar- 
rived ahout four months ago; and 
ſurely England is the paradile of ar- 
fiſts of our profeſſion ! 
ine, that nature 
had created the inhabitants for the 
ſupport and enjoyment of adventurers 
like you. and me. Not that theſe 
iſlanders open the arms of hoſpitality 
to all foreigners without diſtinction: 
on the contrary, they inherit from their 
fathers an unreaſonable N a- 
gainſt all nations under the ſun; and 
when an Engliſhman happens to quar- 
rel with a ſtranger, the firſt term of 
reproach he uſes is the name of his 
antagoniſt's country, characterized by 
ſome opprobrious epithet ; ſuch as a 
chattering Frenchman, an Italian ape, 
a German hog, and a beaſtly Dutch- 
man z nay, their national prepoſſeſſion 
is maintained even againſt thoſe peo - 
— with whom they are united under 
ſame laws and government ; for 
nothing is more common than to hear 
them exclaim againſt their fellow- 
ſubjeAs in the expreſſions of a beggar- 
ly Scot, and an impudent Iriſh bog- 
trotter. Yet this very prejudice will 


never fail to turn to the account of 


every ſtranger poſſeſſed of ordinary ta- 
lents ; for he will always find oppor- 
tunities of converſing with them in 


coffee-houſes, and places of publick 


reſort, in ſpite of their profeſſed re- 
ſerve; which, by the bye, is fo ex- 
traordinary, that I know ſome people 


who have lived twenty years in the 


ſame houſe, without exchanging one 
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89 
word with their next- door neiphbours 
yet, provided he can talk ſenſibly, an 
preſerve the deportment of a ſober 
gentleman in thoſe occaſional conver. 
ſations, his behaviour will be the 
more remarkably pleaſing, as it will 
agreeably diſappoint the expectation 
of the perſon who had entertained no- 
tions to his prejudice. When a fo- 
reigner has once crofled this bar, which 
3 occurs, he fails without 
arther difficulty into the harbour o 
an Engliſhman's good-will ; for the 
pique 1s neither perſonal nor ranco- 
rous, but rather contemptuous and 
national; fo that while he deſpiſes a 
people in the lump, an individual of 
that very community may be one of 
his chief favourites. b 
The Engliſh are in general upright 
and honeſt, therefore unfulpedting — 
credulons: they are too much engroſſ- 
ed with their own buſineſs, to pry in- 
to the conduct of their neighbours, 
and too indifferent, in point of diſ- 
poſition, to intereſt them ſelves in what 
they conceive to be foreign to their 
own concerns. They are wealthy * 
mercantile, of conſequence liberal and 
adventurous; and ſo well diſpoſed to 
take a man's own word for his im- 
portance, that they ſuffer themſelves 
to be preyed upon by ſuch a bunglin 
ſet of —— as would —— for 
lack of addreſs in any other countr 
under the ſun. This being a true ſketch 
of the Britiſh character, ſo far as I 
have been able to obſerve and learn, 
you will eaſily comprehend' the pro- 
fits that may be extracted from it, by 
virtue of thoſe arts in which you ſo 
eminently excel; the great, the un- 
bounded proſpect lies before me ! In- 
deed, 1 look upon this opulent king. 
dom, as a wide and fertile common, 
on which we adventurers may range 
for prey, without let or moleſtation: 
for 2 jealous are the natives of their 
liberty, that they will not bear the re- 
ſtraint of N police; and an 
able artiſt may enrich himſelf with 
their ſpoils, without running any riſk 
of attracting the notice of the magi- 
ſtrate, or incurring the leaſt penalty 
of the law. 

In a word, this metropolis is a vaſt 
maſquerade, in which a man of ftra- 


tagem may wear a thouſand different 


diſguiſes, without danger of detection. 
There is a variety of ſhapes in which 
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© we knights of induſtry make our 
appearance in London. One glides 
© into a nobleman's houſe in the capa- 
© city of a valet de chambre, and in a 
© few months leads the whole family 
© by the noſe. Another exhibits him- 
0 if to the publick as an empirick, or 
C tor for the teeth; and by dint of 
0 : muah and affidavits, bearing teſ- 
timony to wonderful cures that never 
were performed, whirls himſelf into 
his chariot, and lays the town under 
contribution. A third profeſſes the 
compoſition of muſick, as well as the 
performance; and by means of a few 
capricioſes on the violin, 8 in- 
troduced, wriggles himlelf into the 
management of private and publick 
concerts. And a fourth brezks forth 
at once in all the ſplendor of a gay 
equipage, under the title and denomi- 
nation of a foreign count. Not to 
mention thoſe inferior projectors, who 
aſſume the characters of dancers, fenc- 
ing-maſters, and French uſhers; or by 
renouncing their religion, ſeek to ob- 
tain a proviſion for, life. 

© Either of theſe parts will turn to the 
account of an able actor; and as you 
are equally qualified for all, you may 
chuſe that which is moſt ſuitable to 
your own inclination: though, in my 
opinion, you was deſigned by Nature 
to ſhine in the great world, which, 
after all, is the moſt ample field for 
men of genius; becauſe the game is 
deeper, and people of faſhion being 
for the moſt part more ignorant, m- 
dolent, vain, and capricious, than 
their inferiors, are of conſequence 
more eaſily deceived ; beſides, their 
morals fit generally ſo looſe about 
them, that when a gentleman of our 
fraternity is diſcovered in the exerciſe 
of his profeſſion, their contempt of 
his Ckill is the only diſgrace he in- 
curs. 

Our hero was ſo well pleaſed with 
this picture, that he longed to peruſe 
the original; and before theſe two friends 
parted, they ſettled all the operations of 
the \campaign. Ratchkali, that ſame 
evening, hired magnificent lodgings for 
Count Fathom, in the court end of the 
town; and furniſhed his wardrobe and 
liveries from the ſpoils of Monmouth 
Street: he likewiſe jnliſted another foot- 
man and valet de chambre into his ſer- 
vice; and ſent to the apartments divers 
large trunks, ſuppoſed to be filled with 
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the baggage of this foreign nobleman, 
though in reality they contained little 
elſe than common lumber. | 

Next day our adventurer took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new habitation, after hav- 
* to his friend and aſſociate the 
talk of diſmiſſing the unfortunate Ele- 
nor; who was ſo ſhocked at the unex- 
pected meſſage, that ſhe fainted away: 
and when ſhe recovered the uſe of her 
ſenſes, ſo well as to reflect upon her 
forlorn condition, ſhe was ſeized with 
the moſt violent tranſports of grief and 
diſmay, by which her brain was diſor- 
dered to ſuch a degree, that ſhe grew . 
furious and diſtracted; and was, by the 
advice and aſſiſtance of the Tyroleze, 
conveyed into the hoſpital of Bethlem; 
where we ſhall leave her for the preſent, 
happily bereft of her reaſon, 


CH AP. XXXII. 


HE APPEARS IN THE GREAT WORLD 
WITH UNIVERSAL APPLAUSE AND 
ADMIRATION, 


E ANWHILE Fathom and his 
engine were buſied in compleat- 
ing his equipage, ſo that in a few days 
he had procured a very gay chariot, 
adorned with painting, gilding, and a 
coat of arms according to his own fancy 
and direction. The firſt uſe he made 
of this vehicle, was that of viſiting the 
young nobleman. from whom he had 
received ſuch important civilities on the 
road, in conſequenee of an invitation at 
parting, by which he learned his title 
and the place of his abode in London. 
His lordſhip was not only pleaſed, 
but proud to ſee ſuch a ſtranger at his 
gate, and entertained him with exceſs 
of complaiſance and hoſpitality ; inſo- 
much, that by his means our hero ſoon 
became acquainted with the whole cir- 
cle of polite company, by whom he 
was careſſed for his 1 - manners 
and agreeable converſation. He had 
thought proper to tell the nobleman, at 
their firſt interview in town, that his 
reaſons for concealing his knowledge of 
the Engliſh tongue were now removed, 
and that he would no longer deny him- 
ſelf the pleaſure of ſpeaking a language 
which had been always muſick to his 
ear. He had alſo thanked his lordſhip 
for his generous interpoſition at the inn, 
which was an inſtance of that e 
- | ty 
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ty and true politeneſs, which are en- 


ſſed by the Engliſh people, who 
, nought to other nations but the 
mere ſhadow of theſe virtues. 

A teſtimony like this, from the mouth 
of ſuch a noble ſtranger, won the heart 
of the peer, who profeſſed a friendſhip 
for him on the ſpot, and undertook to 
ſee juſtice done to his lacquey, who in a 
ſhort time was gratified with a ſhare of 
the ſeizure which had been made upon 
his information, amounting to fifty or 
ſixty pounds. 

Ferdinand put not forth the whole 
ſtrength of his accompliſhments at once, 
but contrived to ſpring a new mine of 
qualification every day, to the ſurprize 
and admiration of all his acquaintance. 
He was gifted with a fort of elocution, 
much more ſpecious than ſolid, and 
ſpoke on every ſubje& that occurred in 
converſation, with that familiarity and 
eaſe, which, one 2 think, could 
only be acquired by long ſtudy and ap- 
42 This plauſibility and . 
dence are faculties really inherent from 
nature, and effectually ſerve the poſ- 
ſeſſor, in lieu of that learning which is 
not to be obtained without infinite toil 
and perſeverance: the moſt ſuperficial 
tincture of the arts and ſciences in ſuch 
a juggler, is ſufficient to dazzle the un- 
derſtanding of half mankind; and if 
managed with circumſpection, will en- 
able him even to ſpend 8 life among the 
literati, without once forfeiting the cha- 
racter of a connoiſſeur. 

Our hero was perfectly maſter of this 
legerdemain; which he carried to ſuch 
a pitch of aſſurance, as to declare in 
the midſt of a mathematical aſſembly, 
that he intended to gratify the publick 
with a full confutation of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's philoſophy ; to the nature of 
which he was as much a ſtranger as the 
molt ſavage Hottentot in Africk. His 

ſions to profound and univerlal 
zowledge, were ſupported not only by 
this kind of. preſumption, but allo by 
the facility with which he ſpoke ſo many 
different languages, and the ſhrewd re- 
marks he had made in the courſe of his 
travels and obſervation, 

Among paliticians, be ſettled the ba- 
lance of power upon a certain 8 6 4 
by dint 1 ſchemes, which he 


nad contrived for the welfare of Eu- 


rope. With officers, he reformed the 
art of war, with improvements which 


had occuried to. his reflection while he 


was engaged in a military life. He 
ſometimes held forth upon painting, like 
a member of the Dilletanti club. The 
theory of muſick was a theme upon 
which he ſeemed to expatiate with parti- 
cular pleaſure, In the provinces of love 
and gallantry, he was a perfe& Oroon- 
dates. He poſſeſſed a moſt agreeable man- 
ner of telling entertaining ſtories, of which 
he had a large collection. He ſung 
with great —_ and taſte ; and play- 
ed upon the violin with ſurprizing exe- 
cution. To theſe qualifications, let us 
add his affability and pliant diſpoſition, 
and then the reader will not wonder 
that he was looked upon as the pat- 
tern of human perfection, and his ac- 
quaintance courted acecordingly. 
While he thus captivated the favour 
and affection of the Engliſk nobility, 
he did not neglect to ake other mea- 
ſures in behalf of the partnerſhip to 
which he had ſubſcribed. The ad- 
venture with the two ſquires at Paris, 
had weakened his appetite for play, 
which was not at all reſtored by the ob- 
ſervations he had made in London, 
where the art of gaming is reduced into 
a regular ſyſtew, and it's profeſſors ſo 
laudably devoted to the Acharge of 
their functions, as to obſerve the moſt 
temperate regimen, leſt their invention 
ſhould be impaired by the fatigue of 
watching or exerciſe, and their ideas 
diſturbed, by the fumes of indigeſtion. 
No Indian brachman could live more 
abſtemious than two of the pack, who 
hunted in couple, and kennelled in 
the upper apartments of the hotel in 
which our adventurer lived: they ab- 
ſtained from animal food with the ab- 


horrence of 8 ; their drink 
was the pur@&mple element; they were 
vomited onẽ A week, took phyſick or a 


clyſter every third day; ſpent the fore- 
noon in algebraical calculations; and 
flept from four o'clock till midnight, 
that they might then take the field with 
that cool ſerenity, which is the effect of 
refreſhment and repoſe. 

Theſe were terms upon which our 
hero would not riſk his fortune ; he was 
too much addicted to pleaſure to for 
every other enjoyment but that of amaſſ- 
ing; and did not ſo much depend upon 
his dexterity in play, as upon his talent 
of inſinuation, which by this time had 
ſucceeded ſo far beyond his expectation, 
that he began to indulge the hope of 
enſlaving the heart of ſome rich heireſs, 

N whole 
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whoſe fortune would at once raiſe him 
above all dependance. Indeed, no man 
ever ſet out with a fairer proſpe& on 
ſuch an expedition; for he had found 
means to render himſelf fo agreeable to 
the fair-ſex, that, like the boxes of the 
playhouſe, during the repreſentation of 
a new performance, his company was 
often beſpoke for a ſeries of weeks; and 
no lady, whether widow, wife, or maid- 
en, ever mentioned his name without 
ſome epithet of eſteem or affection; ſuch 
as, the dear count i the charming man ! 
the nonpareil ! or the angel 
While he thus ſhone in the zenith of 
admiration, it is not to be doubted that 
he could have melted ſome wealthy dow- 
ager or opulent ward : but being an 
enemy to all precipitate engagements, 
he reſolved to a& with great care and 
deliberation in an affair of ſuch import- 
' ance, eſpecially as he did not find him- 
ſelf hurried by the importunities of 
want: for, ſince his arrival in England, 
- he had rather increaſed than exhauſted 
his finances, by methods equally cer- 
tain and ſecure. In a word, he, with 


the aſſiſtance of Ratchkali, carried on a 


traffick which yielded great profits, with- 
out ſubjecting the trader to the leaſt loſs 
or gnconvenience. Fathom, for exam - 
ps wore upon his finger a large bril- 
iant, which he played to ſuch advan- 
tage one night, at a certain nobleman's 
houſe, where he was prevailed upon to 
entertain the company with a folo on 
the violin, that every body preſent took 
notice of it's uncommon luttrez and it 
was handed about for the peruſal of 
every individual. The water and the 
workmanſhip were univerſally admired; 
and one among the reſt, having ex- 

| ed a defire of knowing the value of 
ch a jewel, the count ſeized that op- 
unity of entertaining them with a 
red diſquiſition into the nature of 

- tones: this introduced the hiſtory of the 
diamond in queſtion, which he Cid had 
been purchaſed of an Indian trader of 
Fort St. George, at an under price; fo 
chat the preſent proprietor could afford 
to ſell it at a very reaſonable rate; and 
concluded with telling the company, 
chat for his own part, % had been im- 
ned to wear it by the jeweller, who 
imagined it would have a better chance 
for attracting a purchaſer on his finger, 
_ while it remained in his own cui- 
v. 
This declaration was no ſooner made, 


able to obli 
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than a certain lady of quality beſpoke 
the refuſe of the jewel, and defired Fer- 
dinand to ſend the owner next day to 
her houſe; where he accordingly waited 
upon her ladyſhip with the ring, for 
which he received one hundred and fifty 
guineas, two thirds of the ſum being 
clear gain, and equally divided betwixt 
the allociates, Nor was this bargain 
ſuch as reflected diſhonour upon the 
lady's taſte, or could be productive of 
ill conſequences to the merchant: for 
the method of eſtimating diamonds is 
altogether arbitrary; and Ratchkali, 
who was an exquiſite lapidary, had ſet 
it ys ſuch a manner, as tra my 5 
ed upon any ordinary jeweller. 
theſe A ave of L the Tyro. 
leze ſoon monopolized the cuſtom of a 
eat many noble families, upon which 
e levied large contributions, without 
incurring the leaſt ſuſpicion of deceit : 
he every day, out of pure eſteem and 
e for the honour of their com- 
mands, entertained them with the ſight 
of ſome new trinket, which he was 
never permitted to carry home unſold ; 
and from the profits of each job, a tax 
was raiſed for the benefit of our adven- 
turer, 
Yet his indultos were not confined to 
the article of jewels, which conſtituted 


only one part of his revenue. By the 


induſtry of his underſtrapper, he pro- 
cured a number of old crazy gadles, 
which were thrown aſide as lumber, 


upon which he counterfeited the Cre- 


mona mark, and otherwiſe cooked them 
up with great dexterity ; ſo that when - - 
he had occaſion to regale the lovers of 
muſick, he would ſend for one of theſe 
vamped inſtruments, and extract from it 
luch tones as quite raviſhed the hearers; 
among whom there was always ſome 
conceited pretender, who ſpoke in rap- 
tures of the violin, and gave our hero 
an N of launching out in it's 
praiſe, and declaring it was the beſt 
Cremona he had ever touched, This en- 
comium never failedto inflame the deſires 
of the audience; to ſome of whom he 
was generous enough to part with it at 
prime coſt, that is, for twenty or thirty 
guineas clear profit ; for he was often 
his friends in this manner, 


becauſe, being an eminent connoiſſeur, 
his countenance was ſolicited by all the 
muſicians who wanted to diſpoſe of ſuch 
moveables. 


Nor did he negle& the other * 
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of a ſkilful virtuoſo. Every auction 
afforded ſome picture, in which, though 
it had been overlooked by the ignorance 
of the times, he recognized the ſtile of 
a great maſter, and made a merit of 
recommending it to ſome noble friend. 
This commerce he likewiſe extended to 
medals, bronzes, buſts, intaglios, and 
old china, and kept divers artificers con- 
tinually employed in making antiques 
for the Engliſh nobility. Thus he went 
on with ſuch rapidity of ſucceſs in all 
his endeavours, that he himſelf was 
aſtoniſhed at the infatuation he had pro- 
duced, Nothing was ſo wretched a- 
mong the productions of art, that he 
could not impoſe upon the world as a 
capital performance; and fo faſcinated 
were the eyes of his admirers, he could 
eaſily have perſuaded them that a bar- 
ber's baſon was an Etrurian patera, and 
the cover of a copper pot no other than 
the ſhield of Ancus Martius. In ſhort, 
it was become fo faſhionable to conſult 
the count in every thing relating to taſte 
and politeneſs, that not a plan was 
drawn, nor even a houſe furniſhed, with- 
out his advice and approbation z nay, 
to ſuch a degree did his reputation in 
theſe matters excel, that a particular 
roms of paper-hangings was known 
y the name of Fathom; and his hall 
was every morning crouded with up- 
holſterers, and other tradeſmen, w 
came by order of their employers, to 
learn his choice, and take his direc- 
tions. 
The character and influence he thus 
acquired, he took care to maintain with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity and circumſpection. 
He never failed to appear the chief per- 
ſonage at all publick diverſions and pri- 
vate aſſemblies; not only in converſa- 
tion and dreſs, but alſo in the article of 


dancing, in which he outſtripped all his 


fellows, as far as in every other genteel 
accompliſhment, 


C HAP. XXXIII. 


HE ATTRACTS THE ENVY AND ILL 
OFFICES OF THE MINOR KNIGHTS 
OF HIS OWN ORDER, OVER WHOM 
HE OBTAINS A COMPLEAT VIC» 
TORY. 


8 CH a pre-eminence could not be 
enjoyed without exciting the male- 
yolencg of envy and detraction, in the 
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propagation of which, none were ſo in · 
duſtrious as the brethren of his own 
order, who had, like him, made a de- 
ſcent upon this iſland, and could not, 
without repining, ſee the whole harvelt 
in the hands of one man; who, with 
equal art and diſcretion, avoided all in- 
tercourſe with their ſociety. In vain 
they ftrove to diſcover his pedigree, and 
detect the particular circumſtances of 
his life and converſation ; all their en- 
quiries were baffled by the obſcurity of 
his origin, and that ſolitary ſcheme 
which he had adopted ia the beginning 
of his career. The whole fruit of their 
inveſtigation, amounted tono more than 
a certainty that there was no family of 
any conſideration in Europe, known by 
the denomination of Fathom ; and this 
diſcovery they did not fail to divulge 
for the benefit of our adventurer, who 
had by this time taken ſuch firm root 
in the favour of the great, as to ſet all 
thoſe little arts at defiance; and when 
the report reached his ear, actually 
made his friends merry with the con- 
jectures which had been circulated at 
his expence. 

His adverſaries finding themſelves 
diſappointed in this effort, held a con- 
ſultation to deviſe other meaſures againſt 
him, and came to a reſolution of end- 
ing him by the ſword, or rather of ex- 
pelling him from the kingdom, by the 
fear of death, which they hoped he had 
not courage enough to reſiſt, becauſe his 
deportment had been always remarkably 
mild and pacifick. It was upon this 
ſuppoſition, that they left to the deter- 
mination of the dice the choice of the 
perſon who ſhould execute their plan; 
and the lot falling upon a Swiſs, who 
from the (tation of a foot-ſoldier in the 
Dutch tervice, out of which he had been 
drummed for theft, had erected himſelf 
into the rank of a ſelf · created chevalier; 
this hero fortified himſelf with a double 
doſe of brandy, and betook himſelf to 
a certain noted coffee-houſe, with an 
intent to affront Count Fathom in pub- 
lick. | 

He was lucky enough to find our ad- 
venturer ſitting at a table in converſation 
with ſome perſons of the firſt rank; 
upon which he ſeated himſelf in the 
next box, and after having intruded 
himſelf into their diſcourſe, which hap- 
pened to turn upon the politicks of ſome 
German courts z Count, 1 
Ferdinand, in a very abrupt iſ- 

Na agreeable 
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ble manner of addreſs, I was 

© laft night in company with ſome gen- 
temen, among whom a diſpute hap- 
© pened about the place of your nativity; 
pray, what country are you of ?'— 
Sir, anſwered the other, with great 
politeneſs, © I at t have the ho- 
© nour to be of England. —“ Oho!' 
replied the chevalier, © I aſk your par- 
© don! that is to ſay, you are incog. 
Some people may find it convenient 
© to keep themſelves in that ſituation. 
o*# True, ſaid the count, but ſome 
< people are too well known to enjoy 
© that privilege.” The Swiſs being a 
little 2 at this tee, which 
extracted a ſmile from the audience; 
after ſome panſe, obſerved, that perſons 
of a certain claſs, had good reaſon to 
drop the remembrance of what they 
have been; but a good citizen will not 
his country or former condition. 

© And a bad citizen,” faith Fathom, 
* cannot if he would, provided he has 
© met with his deferts; a ſharper may 
© as well f the ſhape of a die, or a 
© diſcarded foldier the ſouhd of a drum.” 
As the chevalier's charactar and ſtory 
were not unknown, this application 
raiſed a univerſal laugh at his expence, 
which provoked him to ſuch a degree, 
that ſtarting up, he ſwore Fathom could 
not have mentioned any object in nature 
that he himſelf reſembled ſo much as a 
drum, which was exactly typified . 
his emptineſs and ſound ; with this dit · 
ference, however, that a drum was ne- 
ver noiſy till beaten, whereas the count 
would never be quiet until he ſhould 
have undergone the ſame diſcipline. 
So ſaying, he laid his hand upon his 
Noord with a menacing look, and walk - 
ed out as if in expectation of _ 
8 by our adventurer, who ſuf - 
red himſelf to be detained by the 


eompany, and very calmly took notice, 


that his antagoniſt would not be ill 
pleaſed at their interpoſition. Perhaps 
would not have comported himſelf 
with ſach cafe and deliberation, had not 
he made ſuch remarks upon the diſpo- 
jon of the chevalier, as convinced 

im of his own fafety. He had per- 
ceived a perplexity and perturbation in 
the countenance of the Swiſs, when he 
Arſt entered the coffee-room gw m 
and ipitate way of accoſting him, 
Beet to devote — and com- 
pulſion;z and, in the midſt of his fero- 
city, this accurate obferyer diſcerned 
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the trepidation of fear. By the help of 
theſe ſigns, his ſagacity ſoon compre- 
hended the nature of his ſchemes, and 
prepared accordingly for a formal de- 
fiance. | 
His conjecture was verified next 
morning by a viſit from the chevalier, 
who taking it for granted that Fathom 
would not face an adverſary in the field, 
becauſe he had not followed him from the 
coffee-houſe, went to his lodgings with 
great confidence, and demanded to ſee 
the count upon an affair that would ad- 
mit of no delay. Maurice, according 
to his inſtructions, told him that his 
maſter was gone out, but defired he 
would have the goodneſs to repoſe him- 
ſelf in a parlour, till the count's return, 
which he expected every moment. Fer- 
dinand, who had taken poſt in a proper 
place for obſervation, ſeeing his anta- 
goniſt fairly admitted, took the fame 
road, and appearing before him, wrap- 
ped up in a long Spaniſh cloak, deſired 
to know what had procured him the 
honour of ſuch an early viſit. The 
Swiſs, raifing his voice to conceal his 
agitation, explained his errand, in de- 
manding reparation for the injury his 
honour had ſuſtained the preceding day, 
in that odious alluſion to a ſcandalous 
report which had been raiſed by the 
malice of his enemies; and inſiſted in a 
very imperious ſtile, upon his attending 
him forthwith to the nurſery in Hyde- 
Park. Hare a little patience," ſaid 
our adventurer, with grout compoſure, 
© and I will do myſelf the pleaſure to 
« wait upon you in a few moments. 
With theſe words he rung the bell, 
and calling for a baſon of water, laid 
aſide his cloak, and diſplayed himſelf 
in his ſhirt, with a ſword in his right- 
hand, which was all over beſmeared 
with recent blood, as if he had juſt come 
from the ſlaughter of a foe, This 
phznomenon made ſuch an i 
upon the aſtoniſhed chevalier, already 
diſcompoſed by the reſolute behaviour 
of the count, that he became jaundiced 
with terror and diſmay, and while his 
teeth chattered in his head, told our 
hero he had hoped from his known po- 
liteneſs, to have found him ready to 
acknowledge an injury which might 
have been the effe& of anger or miſap- 
prehenſion, in which caſe the affair 
might have been compromiſed to their 
mutual ſatisfa&ion, without proceeding 
to thoſe extremities, which, among wn 
* A 
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of honour, are always accounted the 
laſt reſource. To this repreſentation, 
Ferdinand anſwered, that the affair had 
been of the chevalier's own ſeeking, 
inaſmuch as he had intruded himſelf 


into his company, and treated him with 


the moſt inſolent and unprovoked abuſe, 
which plainly flowed. from a premedi- 
tated deſign againſt his honour and re- 
putation : he therefore, far from being 
diſpoſed to own himſelf in the wrong, 
would not even accept of a publick ac- 
knowledgment from him the ggrellor, 
whom he looked upon as an infamous 
ſharper, and was reſolved to chaſtiſe 
accordingly, 

Here the converſation was interrupted 
by the arrival of a perſon who was 
brought to the door in a chair, and con- 
ducted into another apartment, from 
which a meſſage was brought to the 
count, importing, that the ſtranger de- 


fired to ſpeak with him, upon buſineſs 


of the laſt importance, Fathom hav- 
ing chid the ſervant for admitting peo- 
ple without his order, defired the Swiſs 
to excuſe him for a minute longer, and 
went into the next room; from whence 
the following dialogue was overheard 
by this challenger. * Count,” faid the 
ſtranger, * you are not ignorant of my 
0 r to the heart of that young 
© lady, at whoſe houſe I met you yel- 
* terday z therefore, you cannot be ſur- 


_ © prized when I declare myſelf diſpleaſed 


* with your viſits and hehaviour to my 
© miſtreſs, and demand that you will 
© inſtantly promiſe to drop the corre- 
© ſpondence.'—* Elfe what follows?“ 
anſwered Ferdinand, with a cool and 
temperate voice. My reſentment and 
immediate defiance,” zeplied the other; 
© for the only alternative I propoſe, is 
© to forego your deſign upon that lady, 
© or to decide our pretenſions by the 
ford... 

Our hero havin e A regard 
for this viſitant, 4 on of a gentle- 
man whom he honqured, was at the 
pains to repreſent the unreaſonableneſs 
of his demand, and the folly of his 
P and earneſtly exhorted 

im to put the iſſue of his cauſe upon a 
more ſafe and equitable footing. But 
this admonition, inſtead of appeaſing 
the wrath, ſeemed to inflame the re- 
ſentment of the o ent, who ſwore 
he would not leave lin until he ſhould 
have accompliſhed the purport of his 
errand, In vain our adventurer re- 
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— half an hour for the diſpatch of 
ome urgent buſineſs, in which he was 
engaged with a gentleman in the other 
parlour: this impetuous rival rejected 
all the terms he could propoſe, and even 
challenged him to decide the contro- 
verſy upon the ſpot; an expedient to 
which the other having aſſented with 
reluctance, the door was ſecured, the 
ſwords unſheathed, and a hot engage 
ment enſued, to the inexpreiſible plea- 
ſure of the Swiſs, who did not doubt 
that he himſelf would be ſcreened from 
all danger by the event of this ren- 
counter. Nevertheleſs, his hope was 
diſappointed, in the defeat of the ſtran- 
ger, who was quickly diſarmed, in 
conlequence of a wound through the 
ſword arm; upon which occaſion Fa- 
thom was heard to ſay, that in conſide- 
ration of his youth and family, he had 
ſpared his life; but he would not a& 
with the ſame tenderneſs towards any 
other antagoniſt. He then bound 
the limb he had diſabled, conducted the 
vanquiſhed party to his chair, rejoined 
the chevalier with a ſerene countenance, 
and aſking pardon for having detained 
him ſo long, propoſed they ſhould in- 
ſtantly ſet out in a hackney-coach for 
the place of appointment. | 

The ſtratagem thus conducted, had 
all the ſucceſs the inventor could deſire. 
The fear of the Swiſs had riſen almoſt 
to an extaſy, before the count quitted 
the room ; but after this ſham battle, 
which had been preconcerted betwixt 
our adventurer — his friend Ratchkali, 
the chevalier's terrors were unſpeakable. 
He conſidered Fathom as a devil incar- 
nate, and went into the coach as a ma- 
le factor bound for Tyburn. He would 
have gladly compounded for the loſs of 
a leg or arm, and entertained ſome trau; 
ſient gleams of hope, that he ſhould 
eſcape for half a dozen fleſh-wounds, 
which he would have willingly received, 
as the price of his preſumption; but 
theſe hopes were baniſhed by the remem- 
brance of that dreadful, declaration 
which he had heard the count make, 
after having overcome his laſt adverſary; 
and he continued under the power of 
the moſt inſupportable pannick, until 
the carriage halted at Hyde Park Corner, 
where he crawled forth in a moſt piteous 
and lamentable condition; fo that when 
they reached the ſpot, he was ſcarce 
able to ſtand. 

Here he made an effort to ſpeak, and 


propoſed 


96 

an accommodation upon a new 
—2 by which he promiſed to leave 
is cauſe to the arbitrement of thoſe 
gentlemen who were preſent at the rup- 
ture, and to aſk pardon of the count, 
provided he ſhould be found guilty of 
a treſpaſs upon good · manners: but 
this propoſal would not ſatisfy the im- 
placable Ferdinandz who, perceiving 
the agony of the Swiſs, reſolved to make 
the moſt of the adventure, and giving 
him to underſtand he was not a man to 
be trifled with, defired him to draw 
without farther preamble. Thus com- 
pelled, the unfortunate gameſter pulled 
off his coat, and putting himſelf in a 
ſture, to uſe the words of Nym, 

winked and held out his cold iron.” 
Our adventurer, far from making a 
tle uſe of the advantages he poſſeſſed, 
Eercely attacked him, while he was 
incapable of making reſiſtance, and 
aiming at a fleſhy part, ran him throv 


the firſt paſs: the chevalier, al- 
—1 * with the horror of ex- 
pectation, no ſooner felt his adverſary's 
point in his body, than he fell to the 
und, and concluding he was no 
a man for this world, began to 
crais himſelf with great devotion, while 
Fathom walked home deliberately, and 
in his way ſent a couple of chairmen to 
the aſſiſtance of the wounded knight. 
This atchievement, which could not 
be concealed from the knowledge of the 
publick, not only furniſhed the charac- 
der of Fathom with freſh wreathes of 
admiration and applauſe, but likewiſe 
effectually ſecured bim from any future 
attempts of his enemies, to whom the 
Swifs, for his own fake, had commu- 
nicated ſuch terrible ideas of his valour, 
as over-awed the whole community. 


CH A P. XXXIV. 


' HE PERFORMS ANOTHER EXPLOIT 

THAT CONVEYS A TRUE IDEA 
or HIS GRATITUDE AND HO- 
KOUR. 


T was not long after this celebrated 

— that he was invited to ſpend 
part of the ſummer, at the houſe of a 
country gentleman, who lived about 
one hundred miles from London, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very opulent fortune, the 
greateſt part of which was expended in 
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acts of old Engliſh hoſpitality. He 
had met with our hero by accident, at 
the table of a certain great man, and 
was ſo ſtruck with his manner and con- 
verſation, as to deſire his acquaintance | 
and cultivate his friendſhip; and he 
thought himſelf extremely happy in 
having prevailed upon him to paſs a 
few weeks in his family. 

Fathom, among his other obſerva- 
tions, perceived that- there was a do- 
meſtick uneaſineſs occaſioned by a very 
beautiful young creature, about the age 
of fifteen, who reſided in the houſe 
under the title of a gentleman's niece, 
though ſhe was in reality his natural 
daughter, born before his marriage. 
This circumſtance was not unknown to 
his lady, by whoſe expreſs approbation 
he had beitowed particular attention 
upon the education of the child, whom 
we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of Ce- 


gh linda: their liberality in this particular 
the arm and outſide of the ſhoulder at 


had not heen miſapplied z for ſhe not 
only gave marks of uncommon capacity, 
but as ſhe grew vp, became more and 
more amiable in her perſon, and was 
now returned from the boarding · ſchool, 
poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment that 
could be acquired by one of her age 
and opportunities. Theſe qualifica- 
tions, which endeared her to every other 
perſon, excited the jealouſy and diſ- 
pleaſure of her ſuppoſed aunt, who 
could not bear to fee her own children 
eclipſed by this illegitimate daughter, 
whom ſhe thereforediſcountenanced upon 
all occaſions, and expoſed to ſuch mor- 
tifications as would in all appearance 
drive her from her father's houſe. This 
porſecuting ſpirit was very diſagreeable 
to the huſband, who loved Celinda with 
a truly paternal affection, and produced 
abundance of family diſquiet; but 
being a man of a peaceable and yielding 
diſpoſition, he could not long maintain 
the reſolution he had taken in her fa- 
vour, and therefore he ceaſed oppoling 
the malevolence of his wife. 

In this unfortunate predicament ſtood 
the fair baſtard, at the arrival of our 


adventurer z who being allured by her 


charms, and apprized of her ſituation 
at the fame time, took the generous 
reſolution to undermine her innocence, 
that he might banquet his vicious ap- 
— with the ſpoils of her beauty. 
erhaps ſuch a brutal deſign might not 
have entered his imagination, if he had 
not obſerved in the diſpoſition of this 
haplels 
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hapleſs maiden, certain peculiarities from 
which he derived the moſt confident pre- 
ſages of ſucceſs, Beſides a total want 
of experience, that left her open and 
unguarded againſt the attacks of the 
other ſex, ſhe diſcovered a remarkable 
ſpirit of credulity and ſuperſtitious fear, 
which had been cheriſhed by the con- 
verſation of her ſchool- ſellows: ſhe was 
particularly fond of muſick, in which 
ſhe had made ſome progreſs ; but ſo de · 
licate was the texture of her nerves, 
that one day, while Fathom entertained 
the company with a favourite air, ſhe 
actually ſwooned with pleaſure. 

Such ſenſibility, our projector well 
knew, muſt be diffuſed through all 
the paſſions of her heart; he congra- 
tulated himſelf upon the ſure aſcen- 
dancy he had gained over her in this 
particular; and forthwith began to ex- 
ecute the plan he had erected for her 
deſtruction. That he might the more 
effectually deceive the vigilance of her 
father's wife, he threw ſuch a daſh of 
affectation in his complaiſance towards 
Celinda, as. could not eſcape the notice 
of that prying matron, _ it was 
not palpable enough to diſoblige the 
young lady herſelf, who could not fo 
well diſtinguiſh between overſtrained 
courteſy and real good-breeding : this 
behaviour ſcreened him from the ſuſpi- 
cion of the family, who conſidered it as 
an effort of politeneſs, to cover his in- 
difference and diſguſt for the daughter 
of his friend, who had by this time 
given ſome reaſon to believe ſhe looked 
upon him with the eyes of affection; ſo 
that the opportunities he enjoyed of con- 
verſing with her in private were leſs liable 
to intruſion or inquiry. Indeed, from 


what I have already obſerved touching 


the ſentiments of her ſtep-dame, that 


lady, far from taking meaſures for 


thwarting our hero's delign, would have 
rejoiced at the execution of it, and had 
ſhe been informed of his intent, might 


have fallen upon ſome method to facili- 


tate the enterprize; but as he ſolely de- 

nded upon his own talents, he never 
Bad of ſoliciting ſuch an auxiliary. 

Under cover of inſtructing and ac- 
compliſhing her in the exerciſe of mu- 
fick, he could not want occaſions for 
promoting his aim: when, after having 
ſoothed her ſenſe of hearing, even to a 


degree of raviſhment, ſo as to extort 
from her an exclamation importing that 


he was ſurely ſomething ſupernatural ! 


he never failed to whiſper ſome inſidious 

compliment or tale of love, exquiſitely 

ſuited to the emotions of her ſoul. Thus 

was her heart inſenſibly ſubdued, though 

more than half his work was ſtill undone 

for at all times ſhe diſcloſed fuch purity 

of ſentiment, ſuch inviolable attachment 

to religion and virtue, and ſeemed ſo a- 

verſe to all forts of inflammatory diſ- 

courſe, that he durſt not preſume, upon 

the footing he had gained in her affec- 

tion, to explain the baſeneſs of his de- 

ſire; he therefore applied to another of 

her paſſions, that proved the bane of her 
virtue: this was her timidity, which at 

firſt being conſtitutional, was afterwards 

increaſed by the circumſtances of her 

education, and now aggravated by the 

artful converſation of Fathom, which 

he checquered with diſmal ſtories of 
omens, portents, prophecies, and appa- 
ritions, delivered upon ſuch unqueſtion- 

able teſtimony, and with ſuch marks of 
conviction, as captivated the belief of 
the devoted Celinda, and filled her ima- 

gination with unceaſing terrors. 

In vain ſhe ſtrove to diſpel thoſe 
frightful ideas, and avoid ſuch topicks 
of diſcourſe for the future: the more ſhe 
endeavoured to baniſh them, the more 
troubleſome they became; and ſuch was 
her infatuation, that as her terrors increaſ- 
ed, her thirſt after that ſort of knowledge 
was augmented. Many ſleepleſs nights 
did ſhe paſs amidſt thoſe horrors of fan- 
cy, ſtarting at every noiſe, and ſweating 
with dreary deal Bee yet aſhamed 
to own her fears, or ſolicit the comfort 
of a bed-fellow, leſt ſhe ſhould incur 
the ridicule and cenſure of her father's 
wife; and what rendered this diſpoſition 
the more irk ſome, was the ſolitary ſitu- 
ation of her chamber, that ſtood at the 
end of a long gallery, ſcarce within 
hearing of any other inhabited part of the 
houſe. 

All theſe circumftances had been duly 
weighed by our projector, who having 
prepared Celinda for his purpoſe, ſtole 
at midnight trom his apartment, which 
was in another ſtory, and approaching 
her door, there uttered a piteous groan ; 
then ſoftly retired to his bed, in full 
confidence of ſeeing next day the effect 
of this operation: nor did his arrow 
mils the mark; poor Celinda's counte - 
nance gave ſuch indications of melan- 
choly and diſmay, that he could not 
omit atking the cauſe of her diſquiet; 
and the, at his carnett requett, was pre- 

vailed 
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vailed upon to communicate the dread- 
ful ſalutation of the preceding night, 
which ſhe conſidtered as an omen of death 
to ſome perſon in the family, in all pro- 
bability to herſelf, as the groan ſeemed 
to iſſue from one corner of her own 
apartment. Our adventurer argued a 
gaialt this ſuppoſition, as contradictory 
to the common obſervation of thoſe ſu- 
pernatural warnings, which are not uſu- 
ally — theperſon who is doom - 
ed to die, but to ſome faithful friend or 
truſty ſervant, particularly intereſted in 
the event. He therefore ſuppoſed the 
groans foteboded the death of my lady, 
who feemed to be in a drooping ſtate of 
Health, and were by her genius convey - 
ed to the © of Celinda, who was 
the chief cafterer by her jealous and bar- 
barous diſpobtion ; he likewiſe expreſſed 
an carneſt defire to be an ear-witneſs of 
ſuch folemn communication; and al- 
ledging that it was highly improper for 
nay lady of ber delicate feelings to 
expoſe 
mal vifiration, he might be al- 
lowed to watch all night in her cham- 
ber, in order to defend her from the 
Hocking impreſſions of fear. 

Though no perſon ever ſtood more in 
need of a companion or guard, and ber 
heart throbbed with tranſports of dil- 
may at the of night, ſhe reject- 
ed his propoſal with due acknowledg- 
ment, and reſolved to truit ſolely to 
the protection of Heaven: not that ſhe 
thought her innocence or reputation 
could ſuffer by her compliance with his 
requeſt; for hitherto her heart was a 
ſtranger to thoſe young deſires which 
haunt the fancy and warm the breaſt of 
youth; ſo that being ignorant of her 
danger, ſhe ſaw not the neceſſity of a- 
voiding temptation; but ſhe refuſed to 
admit a man into her bed-chamber, 
merely becauſe it was a ſtep altogether 

to the forms and decorum of 
life. Nevertheleſs, far from being diſ- 
couraged by this repulſe, he knew her 
fears would multiply, and reduce that 
reluctance; which, in order to weaken, 
be had recourſe to another piece of ma - 
.chinery, that operated powerfully in 
behalf of his deſign. 

Some years ago, a twelve · ſtringed in- 
ſtrument was contrived by a very inge - 
nious mukcian, by whom it was aptly 
intitled the harp - Folus, _— be- 
ing properly applied to a ſtream of air, 
it produces a wild, wregular variety of 


ſelf alone to ſuch another diſ- 


harmonious ſounds, that ſeem to be the 
effect uf inchantment, and wonderfull 
diſpoſe the mind for the moſt romanti 
ſituations. Fathom, who was really a 
virtuoſo in muſick, had brought one of 
thoſe new faſhioned guittars into the 
country, and as the effect of it was ſtill 
unknown in the family, he that night 
converted it to the purpoſes of his a- 
mour, by fixing it in the caſement of a 
window belonging to the gallery, ex- 
d to the weſt-wind, which then blew 
in a gentle breeze. The ſtrings no 
ſooner felt the-impreſſion of the balmy 
zephyr, than they began to pour forth a 
ſtream of melody, more raviſhingly de- 
lightfyl than the ſong of Philomel, the 
warbling brook, and all the concert of 
the wood, The ſoft and tender notes 
of peace and love were ſwelled up with 
the moſt delicate and inſenſible tranſi- 
tion, into a loud hymn of triumph and 
exultation, joined by the deep-toned or- 
gan, and a full choir of voices, which 
gradually decayed upon the ear, until it 


died away in diſtant ſound, as if a flight 


of angels had raiſed the ſong in their 
aſcent to Heaven, Yet the chords 
hardly ceaſed to vibrate after the expira- 
tion of this overture, which uſhered in 
a compoſition in the ſame pathetick 
itile; and this again was ſucceeded by 
a third, almoſt without pauſe or inter- 
million, as if the artiſt's hand had been 
indefatigable, and the theme never to 
beexhauſted. 

His heart muſt be quite callous, and 
his ear loft to all diſtinction, who could 
hear ſuch harmony without emotion; 
how deeply then muſt it have affected 
the delicate Celinda, whoſe ſenſations, 
naturally acute, were whetted to a moſt 
painful keenneſs by her apprehenſion ; 
who could have no previous idea of ſuch 
entertainment, and was credulous enough 
to believe the moſt improbable tale of 
ſuperſtition! She was overwhelmed with 
awful terror, and never doubting that 
the ſounds were more than mortal, re- 
commended herſelf to the care of Pro- 
vidence in a ſucceſſion of pious ejacula- 
tions. 


Our adventurer having allowed ſome 


time for the effect of this contrivance, 
repaired to her chamber - door, and in a 
whiſper conveyed through the key-hole, 
alked if ſhe was awake, begged pardon 
for ſuch an unfeaſonable viſit, and de- 
fired to know her opinion of the ſtrange 


muſick which he then heard, In pul 
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bf her notions of decency, ſhe was glad 


of his intruſion, and being in no condi- 
tion to obſerve punctilios, ſlipped on a 
wrapper, opened the door, and with a 
faultering voice, owned herſelf fright- 
ened almoſt to diſtraction. He pretend- 
ed to conſole her with refleftions, im- 
porting, that ſhe was in the hands of 
a benevolent Being, who would not 
impoſe upon bis creatures any taſk 
which they could not bear: he inſiſted 
upon her returning ſto bed, and aſſured 
her he would not ſtir from her chamber 
till day. Thus comforted, ſhe betook 
herſelf again to reſt, while he fat down 


in an elbow chair at ſome diſtance from 


the bed-ſide, and in a ſoft voice began 
the cenverſation with her, on the ſubject 
of thoſe viſitations from above; which, 
though undertaken on pretence of diſ- 
ſipating her fear and anxiety, was in 
reality calculated for the purpoſe of aug- 
menting both. 

© 'That ſweet air, ſaid he, * ſeems 
© deſigned for ſoothing the bodily an- 
6 ouiſh of ſome faint in his aft mo- 
ments. Hark! how it riſes into a 
© more ſprightly and elevated ſtrain, as 
* if it were an infpiriting invitation to 
the rezalms of bliſs! ſure he is now 
* abſolved from all the miſery of this 
© life; that full and glorious concert of 
voices and celettial harps, betcken 
* his reception among the heavenly 
* choir, who now waft his foul to para- 
* difian joys! this is altogether great, 
* ſolemn, and amazing! The clock 
© {trikes one; the ſymphony hath ceaſ- 
* ed!” 

This was actually the caſe; for he 
had ordered Maurice to remove the in- 
ſtrument at that hour, leſt the ſound of 
it ſnould become too familiar, and excite 
the curioſity of ſame undaunted domel- 
tick, who might fruſtrate his ſcheme, 
by diſcovering the apparatus. As for 


poor Celinda, her fancy was, by his 
muſick and diſcourſe, worked up to the 


higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſtick terrors; 
the whole bed ſhook with her trepida- 
tion, the awful ſilence that ſucceeded 
the ſupernatural muſick, threw an ad- 
ditional damp upon her ſpirits, and the 
artful Fathom affecting to ſnore at the 
ſame time, ſhe could no longer contain 
her horror, but called upon his name 
with a feartul accent, and having own- 
ed her preſent ſituation inſupportable, 
intreated him to draw near het bed-fide, 


that he might be within touch on any 
emergency. 

This was a welcome requeſt to our 
adventurer, who aſked pardon for his 
drowſineſs ; and taking his ſtation on 
the ſide of her bed, exhorted her to 
compoſe herſelf; then locking her hand 
faſt in his own, was again ſeized with 
ſuch an inclination to ſleep, that he gra- 
dually ſunk down by her fide, and 
ſeemed to enjoy his repoſe in that atti- 
tude. Meanwhile, his tender-hearted 
miſtreſs, that he might not ſuffer in his 
health by his humanity and complai- 
ſance, covered him with the counterpane 
as he ſlept, and ſuffered him to take his 
reſt, without interruption; till he thought 
proper to ſtart up ſuddenly, with an ex- 
clamation of, Heaven watch over us! 
and then aſked, with ſymptoms of a+ 
ſtoniſhment, if ſhe had heard nothing. 
Such an abrupt addreſs, upon ſuch an 
occaſion, did not fail to amaze and 
affright the gentle Celinda ; who, un- 
able to fpeak, ſprung towards her 
treacherous protector; and he, catch- 
ing her in his arms, bade her fear no- 
thing; for he would, at the expence of 
his lite, defend her from all danger. 

Having thus, by tampering with her 
weakneſs, conquered the firſt and chief 
obſtacles to his deſign, he with great 
art and perſeverance improved the in- 
tercourſe to ſuch a degree of intimacy as 
could not but be productive of all the 
conſequences which he had foreſeen, 
The groans and mulick were occaſional - 
ly repeated, ſo as to alarm the whole 
tamily, and inſpire a thouſand various 
conje&ures : he failed not to continue 
his nocturnal viſits and ghaſtly diſcourſe, 
until his attendance became ſo neceflary 
to this unhappy maiden, that ſhe durit 
not ſtay in her own chamber without his 
company, nor even ſleep, except in con- 
tact with her betrayer. 

Such a commerce between two ſuch 
perſons of a different ſex, could not poſ- 
fidly be long carried on, without dege- 
nerating from the 22 ſyſtem of 
ſentimental love. In her paroxiſms of 
diſmay, he did not forget to breathe 
the ſoft inſpirations ot his paſſion, to 
which ſhe liſtened} with more pleaſure, 
as they diverted the gloomy ideas of her 
fear z and by this time his extraordiu 
accompliſhments had made a conq 
of her heart. What theretore could be 
a more intereſting tranſition, than that 
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| oy err ns poi, to the moſt agreea- 
ſenſation of the human breaſt! _ 

This being the caſe, the reader will 
not wonder that a conſummate traitor, 
like Fathom, ſhould triumph over the 
virtue of an artleſs, innocent, young 
creature, whoſe paſſions he had entirely 
ander his command. The gradations 
towards vice are almoſt imperceptible, 
and an experienced ſeducer can ſtrew 
them with ſuch inticing and agreeable 
flowers, as will lead the young ſinner 
on inſenſibly, even to the moſt 2 
ſtages of guilt. All, therefore, that 
can be done by virtue, unaſſiſted with 
experience, is to avoid every trial with 
ſuch a formidable foe, by declining and 
diſcouraging the firſt advances towards 
n particular correſpondence with perfi- 
dious man, howſocver agreeable it may 
ſeem to be: for here is no ſecurity but 
in conſcious weakneſs. 

Fathom, though poſſeſſed of the ſpoils 
of poor Celinda's honour, did not en- 
joy his ſucceſs with tranquillity. Re- 
fiction and remorſe often invaded her 
in the midſt of their guilty pleaſures, 
and embittered all thoſe moments they 
had dedicated to mutual bliſs, For the 
feeds of virtue are ſeldom deſtroyed at 

Even amid the rank productions 
of vice, they regerminate to a ſort of 
imperfe& vegetation; like ſome ſcattered 
hyacinths ſhooting vp among the weeds 
ot a ruined garden, that teſtify the for- 
mer culture and amenity of the ſoil: 
ſhe ſighed at the ſad remembrance of 
that virgin-dignity which the had loſt ; 
me wept at the proſpect ot that diſgrace, 
mortification, and miſery : ſhe ſhould 

, when abandoned by this tran- 

ſtent lover, and ſeverely reproached him 
for the arts he had uſed to ſhipwreck her 
innocence and peace. | 
Such expoſtulations are extremely 
unſeaſonable, when addreſſed to a man 
well-nigh ſated with the effects of his 
ok j they a& like ſtrong blaſts of 
— applied to embers almoſt extin - 
iſhed, which, inſtead of reviving the 
me, ſcatter and deftroy every remain - 
ing particle of fire. + Our adventurer, in 
the mid of his peculiarities, had in- 
conſtancy in common with the reſt of 


his ſex. More than half cloyed with, 


the poſſeſſion of Celinda, he could not 
fail to be diſguſted with her upbraid- 
ings; and had ſhe not been the daugh- 
wr of à gentleman whoſe friendſhip he 
did nut Kink it his intereſt to forfeit, he 


would have dropped this correſpondence 
without reluctance or heſitation: but 
as he had meaſures to keep with a fa- 
mily of ſuch conſequence, he conſtrain- 
ed his inclinatiens ſo far as to counter- 
feit thoſe raptures he no longer felt, and 
found means to appeaſe thole interven · 
ing tumults of her grief. 

Foreſeeing, however, that it would 
not be always in his power to conſole 
her on theſe terms, he reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to divide her affection, which 
now glowed upon him too intenſely ; 
and with that view, whenever ſhe com- 
plained of the vapours or dejection, he 


preſcribed, and even inſiſted upon her 


ſwallowing, certain cordials of the moſt 
palatable compoſition, without which he 
never travelled ; and thele produced ſuch 
agreeable reveries and flow of ſpirits, 
that ſhe gradually became enamoured 
of intoxication; while he encouraged 
the pernicious paſſion, by exprefling the 
molt extravagant applauſe and admira- 
tion at the wild irregular ſallies it pro- 
duced, Without having firſt made this 
diverſion, he would have found it im- 
practicable to leave the houſe in tran- 
quillityz; but when this bewitching 
philtre grew into an habit, her attach- 
ment to Ferdinand was inſenſibly diſ- 
ſolved ; ſhe began to bear his negle& 


with indifference, and ſequeſtering her- 
ſelf trom the reſt of the family, uled to 


ſolicit this new ally for conſolation. 
Having thus put the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the daughter's ruin, he took leave of 
the father, with many acknowleds- 
ments and exprefſions of gratitude for 
his hoſpitality and friendſhip; and rid- 
ing croſs the country to Briſtol, took 
up his habitation near the Hot-well, 
where he ſtaid during the remaining 
part of the ſeaſon. - As for the miſera- 
ble Celinda, ſhe became more and more 
addicted to the vices in which ſhe had 
been initiated by his ſuperlative, perfidy 
and craft; until ſhe was quite abau- 
doned by decency and caution, Her 
father's heart was torn with anguiſh, 
while his wife rejoiced in her fall. At 
length, her ideas were quite debaſed by 
her infirmity z ſhe grew every day more 
and more ſenſual and degenerate, and 
contraſted an intimacy with one of the 
footmenz who was kind enough to take 
her to wife, in hope of obtaining a good 
ſettlement from his maſter ; but being 
diſappointed in his aim, he conducted 
her to London, where he made ſhift to 
inſnuate 
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inſinuate himſelf into another ſervice, 
leaving to her the ule, and partly the 
advantage, of her own perſon, which 


was ftill uncommonly attractive. 


C HAP. XXV. 

HE REPAIRS TO BRISTOL SPRING, 
WHERE HE RE1GNS PARAMOUNT 
DURING THE WHOLE 'SFASON. 


E ſhall therefore leave her in 

this comfortable ſituation, and 
return to our adventuter, whoſe appear- 
ance at Briſtol was conſidered as a hap- 
py omen by the proprietor of the hot- 
well, and all the people who live by the 
reſort of company to that celebrated 
ſpring. Nor were they deceived m their 
prognoſtick ; Fathom, as uſual, form- 
ed the nucleus or kernel of the beau 
monde; and the ſeaſon ſuon became ſo 
crouded, that many people of faſhion 
were obliged to quit the place for want 
of lodging. Ferdinand was the foul 
that animated the whole prot He 
not only invented parties of pleaſure, 


but alfo, by his perſonal talents, ren- 


dered them more agreeable: in a word, 
he regulated their diverſions, and the 
maſter of the ceremonics never would 
allow the ball to be begun until the 
count was ſeated, 

Having thus made himſelf the object 
of admiration and eſteem, his advice 


was an oracle to which they had re- 


courſe in all doubtful caſes of punctilio 
or. diſpute, or even of medicine ; for, 
among his other accompliſhments, his 
diſcourſe on that ſubje& was fo plauſible, 
and well adapted to the underſtanding 
of his hearers, that any perſon who had 
not actually fludied the medical art, 
would have believed he was inſpired 
by the ſpirit of Eſculapius. What 
contributed. to the aggrandizement of 
his character in this branch of know- 
ledge, was a victory he obtained over 
an old phyſician, ho piied at the well, 
and had one day unfortunately began 
to harangue in the pump-room upon 
the — the * Is 
courſe of this lecture, he undertook to 
account for the warmth of the fluid; 
and his ideas being perplexed with a 
great deal of reading, which he had not 
been able to digeſt, his diſquifition was 
ſo indiftiat, and his expreſſion fo ob- 
{cure and unentertaining, that our hero 


* 
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ſeized the opportunity of diſplaying his 


own erudition, by venturing to contra- 
dict ſome circumftances of the doctor's 
hypotheſis, and ſubſtituting a theory of 
his own, which, as he had invented it 
for the purpoſe, was equally 'amuſing 
and chimerical, | 
He alledged, that fire was the ſole 
vivifying principle that pervaded all na- 
ture; that as the heat of the ſun con- 
cocted the juice of vegetables, and ripen- 
ed thoſe fruits that grow upon the ſur- 
face of this globe, there was likewiſe 
an immenſe ftore of central fire reſerved. 
within the bowels of the earth, not 
for the generation of gems, foſſils, and 
all the purpoſes of the mineral world 3 
but likewiſe for cheriſhing and 
ing alive thoſe plants which would 
otherwiſe periſh by the winter's cold. 
The exiſtence of ſuch a fire he proved 
from the nature of all thoſe volcanoes, 
which, in almoſt every corner of the 
earth, are continually vomiting up either 
flames or ſmoke. Theſe, faid he, 
are the great yents appointed by Na- 
ture for the diſcharge of that rariſied 
air, and combuſtible matter, which, 
if confined, would burſt the globe a- 
ſunder. But befides the outlets,  - 
there are ſome ſmall chimnies through - 
which part of the heat tranſpires; a 
vapour of that fort, I conceive, muſt 
paſs through the bed or channel of 
this ſpring, the waters of which, ac- 
cordingly, retain a moderate warmth. 
This account, which totally over- 
threw the ather's doctrine, was fo en- 
tremely agreeable to the audience, that 
the teſty doctor loſt his temper ; and gave 
them to underſtand, without preamble, - 
that he muſt he a perſon wholly igno+ 
rant of natural philoſophy, who could 
invent ſuch a ridiculous ſyſtem, and 
they involved in worſe than an Egyp- 
tian fog, that could not at once diſcern 
it's weakneſs and abſurdity. This de- 
clzration introduced a difpute, which 
was unanimouſly determined in favour 
of our adventurer. On all ſuch occa- 
ſions, the ſtream of prejudice runs againſt 
the phyſician, even though his anta 
nitt has nothing to recommend himſelf 
to the favour of the ſpectators. And 
this deciſion depends upon divers con - 
ſiderations: in the firſt place, there is a 
continual war carried on againſt the 
learned profeſſions, by all thoſe who, 
conſcious of their own ignorance, ſeek 
to level the reputation of their ſuperiors 
O2 with - 
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with _— —_— dly, in all — 
putes u y that ha - 
twixt — who really — 
the art, and an illiterate der, the 
ments of the firſt will ſeem obſcure 
unintelligible to thoſe who are un- 
acquainted with the previous ſyſtems on 
which they are built; while the other's 


— derived from common notions, 
and ſu 


perficial obſervation, will be more 
e, becauſe better adapted to the 
enſion of the hearers. Thirdly, 
the j t of the multitude is apt to 
be bi by that ſurprize, which is the 
effe&a of ſeeing an artiſt foiled at his 
pwn weapons, by one who engages him 
anly for amuſement. 
Fathom, beſides theſe advantages, was 
bleſſed with a flow of language, an ele- 
t addreſs, a polite and ſelf-denying 
ile of argumentation, together with a 
temper not to be ruffled ; fo that the 
victory could not long waver between 
him and the phyſician, to whom he was 
infinitely ſuperior in every acquiſition 


but that of ſolid learning, of which the 


judges had no idea. This conteſt was 
not only glorious but profitable to our 


adventurer; who grew into ſuch requeſt 


in his medical capacity, that the poor 
doctor was utterly deſerted by his pa- 
tients, and Fathom's advice ſolicited by 
valetudinarian in the place : nor 
did be forfeit the character he thus ac- 
quired, by any miſcarriages in his prac- 
trcez being but little converſant with 
the materia medica, the circle of his 
cri 
y was, to avoid all drugs of rough 
operation and uncertain affect, and to 
agminiſter ſuch only as ſhould be agree - 


- 


was very ſmall ; his chief 
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able to the palate without doing vio+ 
lence to the conſtitution, Such a phy- 
fician could not but be agreeable to peo- 
ple of all diſpoſitions ; and as moſt of 
the patients were in ſome ſhape hypo- 
chondriack, the power of imagination 
co-operating i his remedies, often 
effected a cure. 

On the whole, it became the fathion 
to conſult the count in all diſtempers; 
and his reputation would have had it's 
run, though the death of every patient 
had given the lye to his pretenſions. But 
empty fame was not the ſole fruit of his 
ſucceſs, Though no perſon would pre- 
ſume to affront this noble graduate with 


a fee, they did not fail to manifeſt their 


titude by ſome more valuable pre- 
ent; every day ſome ſyperb piece of 
china, curious ſnuff-box, or jewel, was 
preſſed upon him ; ſo that at the end of 
the ſeaſon, he could almoſt have fur- 
niſned a toy-ſhop, with the acknow- 
ledgments he had received. Not only his 
avarice, but his pleaſure, was gratified 
in the courſe of his medical adminiſtra- 
tion. He enjoyed free acceſs, egreſs 
and regreſs, with all the females at the 
well, and no 'matron fcrupled to put 
her daughter under his care and direc- 
tion. Theſe opportunities could not be 
loſt upon a man of his intriguing genius; 
though he conducted his amours with 
ſuch diſcretion, that during the. whole 
ſeaſon no lady's character ſuffered on 
his account : yet he was highly fortu- 
nate in his addreſſes; and we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the reproach of bar- 
renneſs was more than once removed by 
the vigour of his endeayours, 
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